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TO 

NINA (10) MY GRANDDAUGHTER 

AND 

DEEPAK (7) MY GRANDSON 
WITH LOVE 


' That one loyalty to truth I must keep 
Stainless, whatever friendships fail 
Me or human ties be broken. She may 
JLe<Md me into the wilderness, yet 1 must 
Follow her' she may strip me of love. 

Yet I must pursue her; though she slay 
Me, yet I will trust in her; and 1 
Ask no other epitaph on my tomb but *She 
Tried to follow truth*/* 




PREFACE 

i 

In My lndia*s Tight for Freedom I have covered the 25 years of 
Indian history from 1913 to 1937. In 1913, Dr. Annie Besant, after 
working for Twenty years from 1893 to 1912, and devoting her 
time, energy and great abilities to religious, educational and social 
work, turned her activities to Indian politics. In 1937, the Indian 
National Congress formed in several provinces ministries under 
The Government of India Act. I ended this book with brief 
references to the good work done by these Congress ministries 
during the first year of their work. The three principal personages 
dealt with in the first volume were Dr. Besant, Jinnah and Gandhiji. 

This narrative is continued in the present work giving the 
story from 1938—1947. In 1931. the Second World . War 
started and it was unfortunate that the Congress made 
a serious political blunder by giving up offices in Provinces 
and choosing to go into the wilderness frcun which Attlee, 
the then Prime Minister of England, rescued it in 1947. 
In January, 1948, Gandhiji was assassinated and in December, 
1950, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel passed away; Jinnah died in 
September, 1948. This period of thirteen years covers the story of 
later stages of the Gandhi, Patel, Nehru and Jinnah era. India had 
to pass through the fire of suffering and struggle during these ten 
crucial years which could have been avoided with statesmanship 
and wisdom on boffi sides. The important events of this period 
were, the war from 1939-1945; the Civil Disobedience Movement 
1940-41; the Cripps Mission March-April, 1942; the Quit India 
Movement, August 1942 to March 1945. 

Gandhiji was released from the Aga Khan Palace in May, 1944, 
because of his illness and the other Congress leaders—Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Abul Kalam Azad and Govind Ballabh 
pant were freed in June, 1945. 

Hiis was followed by the Wavell Conference in Smla during 
June-July, 1945, which could not produce the desired results. 
Soon ato die British Labour Party won the U. K. elections and 
OeBlOQt became the first Labour Prime Minister of post- 
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war Britain. The general elections in India took place in 
November-December, 1945, bringing the Congress back to power 
in several provinces. Then came an All-Party British delegation 
from the U. K. which made a good impression in India about the 
British Government’s intentions. In March, Attlee made his 
famous announcement in the House at Commons and sent the 
British Cabinet Mission to India to find out ways and means for 
a settlement with India. Weeks of negotiations followed, ending 
widi the fune 3rd proposals of die Cabinet Mission. 

To go back to 1942, die Cripps Mission of March-April of 
diat year ended unsuccessfully because of the negative attitude 
of Gandhiji. Jawaharlal Nehru and C. Rajagc^alachari (Rajaji) 
worked hard for a settlement on the lines of the Cripps pr<^osals, 
but once again, led by Gandhiji, the Congress went into wilder¬ 
ness. It is not just hind-sight which suggests that this was a great 
blunder. Some of us even at that time felt the Congress had 
taken a wrong path towards unnecessary suffering, opting as it 
did, for an agitation which took the country into a blind alley. 

To turn to Jinnah and the Muslim League, Jinnah felt dis¬ 
appointed that the Congress rejected his hand of friendship and 
co-operation which he offered when the new Congress Ministries 
were formed in seven provinces out of eleven in July, 1937. He 
was more than disappointed. He lost confidence in the good 
intentions of the Congress and took up a stand that the Congress 
could not do justice to the communal problem but would use its 
majority to trample over the rights of the Muslims. Till then, 
Jinnah had remained a strong nationalist but he began to have 
doubts about his community’s future under what he called *Hhe 
Hindu Raj” of the Congress. There is no doubt that the Ccm- 
gress did not give fair treatment to Jinnah either in his personid 
capacity or as a leader of his community. The struggle was on 
and it did not end even after Jinnah was successful in creating 
Pakistan. A long period of mutual bickering and bitterness 
followed. This is the story of my present volume. 

The Congress did not realise what harm could result from 
the disappcHntment and dissatisfaction of a substantial mitt<Htify 
conununity. Grievances, real and imaginary, were multiplied mid 
magnified. Then came the war in Septmnbmr, 1939. The Bri^h 
Govermnent under Neville Chambmrlain as tile Prime Mfinister* 
l^prd Linlitii|ow as the Viceroy and Jh^ G9Y9n)9r-G^B9ra}^ 
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showed no imagination and foresight in hamUii^ the eomiiUcated 
and delieate pn^lem. The Congress had Ministries in seven 
States whidi meant friendly co-operatitm with the Central Gov¬ 
ernment. This co-operation conld have been continued during 
the war years with die consequent benefit and advantage to U.K.« 
India, and the world. But this was not to be. From the very 
start of the war, the British Government took up a high and 
mighty attitude spuming the hand of friendship prc^ered unom* 
ditionally by Gandhiji and conditionally by the Congress. The 
Viceroy’s statement issued on 17th October, 1939, was as dis¬ 
appointing to India as it was humiliating. The country demanded 
a direct statement from the British Government stating the objec¬ 
tives of the war. The Viceroy’s reply was vague and ambiguoi|S. 
He could not give a satisfactory definition of the objectives. The 
Viceroy had interviewed, during the first six weeks of the war, 
52 Indian “representatives” of all shades of opinion and dius 
emphasised the differences that existed in the country rather than 
dwelling on the cranmon point, viz., the attainment of Swaraj. 

My comments, which I recorded privately, on this statement 
were that it was most unsatisfactory and it led me to believe that 
the British Government would rather lose the war than win it with 
the willing co-operation of India and the Indian people. 

The Congress, instead of facing the situation bravely and 
continuing its fight both inside and outside the Provincial Gov- 
vernments, elected to go into the wilderness against the wise 
counsel of the more moderate elements in its ranks. The Con¬ 
gress Ministries gave up their offices and thus made it easy for 
Lord Unlidigow to introduce Section 93 making the Governor the 
autocratic ruler of his province. This suited Jinnah and he 
gloated over the resignation of the Congress Ministries. He 
announced a ”Day of Deliverance” for the Muslims for this 
suicidal act of the Congress. The fight was between the Muslim 
League and the Congress, though off and on, spasmocUc efforts 
were made to bridge the gulf between these two great political 
organisations. I have always maintained that if the Congress had 
continued in office and tried to conciliate and win over Jinnah 
and the Muslim League, it could have succeeded in bringing about 
communal peace and thus ftuuing the hands of the British Gov- 
emmcnt to concede full responsible Cevernmept wjth Dpauniqii 
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I have with me records the events of diese ten years, 
written carefully, week after week, month after month, from 1918 
onwards. If I may say so, I wrote history as it was happralng 
from day to day. Unlike the first 25 years when I participated 
actively in politics, in this volume, I only record facts of 
history as a close observer of events. The reason is that 1 took‘ 
up Labour work and, therefore, eschewed active politics. But my 
interest in politics continued unabated. I kept in touch with the 
trends and details of political activity and constantly met leaders 
of various political parties like Gandhiji, Jinnah, Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar, Dr. Ambedkar, Shastri and others as also with 
the British Labour Party through that staunch friend of India, 
Major David Graham Pole. Not only have I a full record of the 
correspondence with them but also detailed reports of my talks 
with them. This volume then will contain the history of the 
second ten years of India’s fight for freedom culled from official 
records as also from my own files numbering over 300. These' 
confidential notes are to be carefully edited as they were not, 
when written, meant for publication. I write frankly; I write 
neither to please nor to displease. 
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FEDERATION PLAN 

The year 1938 began’hopefully. The Congress Ministries in seven 
provinces were functioning well and their progress seemed to be 
smooth.. Gone were the days of civil disobedience and hartals and 
strikes against the foreign ruler. The tables were turned and the 
Congress, instead of provoking and promoting political and 
industrial strife, became the guardian of law and order. It largely 
succeeded. The Congress had to consolidate its position before 
taking the next step instead of trying to wreck the Government 
of India Act, it took to constructive work and ameliorative 
measures. Its hands were far too busy to think in terms of nega¬ 
tive agitation. It settled down to hard work. 

However, the rift between the Muslim League and the Congress 
did not heal. On the contrary, it worsened. Instead of taking 
stock of the deteriorating communal situation and trying to heg|j|^ 
the wounds of communal antagonism, the Congress Government 
and the Congress hierarchy thought they could deal with this 
vexed problem by refusing to acknowledge its existence and there¬ 
by ignoring it. The main issue which was taken note of by the 
Congress, the Muslim League, the Princes and the British Govern¬ 
ment was that of the Federation of India. All four had different 
points of view. They were at logger-heads with one another. 
The British Government machinery and Lord Linlithgow moved 
slowly and cumbersomely, creating more confusion. The Princes 
took full advantage of such slowness of speed and confused think¬ 
ing. They were not sure what their place would be in the Fede¬ 
ration and 'what the British Government’s attitude would be 
towards maintaining their own separate existence untouched by 
the Federation, their desire to maintain their independence and 
their autocratic rule. The Muslim League did not want any strong 
Central Government and was therefore opposed to Federation as 
envisaged in the 1935 Act. The Congress opposed Federation 
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because it did not ensure self-government at the Centre. The 
Federation as envisaged meant the division of interests between 
the British, the Princes, the Muslim League and the Congress. 
Autocracy in the centre was to continue and the real powef would 
still continue to remain in the British Government. The Congress 
felt that it would be an anomaly to have in the unified Federation, 
a British autocracy at the centre which would give them and the 
nation little scope for real independence. The British wanted 
different elements in the country so that they would never join 
hands for real power. 

One of the first things that the Congress Government did in 
the provinces under the orders of the High Command presided 
over by Sardar Patel, was to pass a resolution opposing Federation 
as it then stood. On 10th January, 1938, the Chief Minister of 
Bombay, B. G. Kher, moved a resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly opposing Federation and requesting the Central Govern¬ 
ment to request the British Government not to impose it. The 
Muslim League, the Democratic Swaraj and Independent parties 
supported the resolution, while the “Progressive” Party (mainly 
British members) opposed it. 

K. M. Munshi, Minister for Law and Order, supporting the 
resolution, contended that a Federation must essentially be a union 
of the people over whom the Central power had authority. The 
Federal State must have direct legal relations with all citizens. 
They must enjoy equality of status and protection. Federation, 
he said, could be thought of in terms of the citizens who consti¬ 
tuted the nation as a social unit consisting of human beings posse¬ 
ssed of political rights. But the Federation contemplated by the 
Act did not envisage fundamental rights, for it had no direct rela¬ 
tion with citizens. The residents of the provinces did not elect 
representative directly to the Federal Legislature and the resi¬ 
dents of the States had no locus standi vis-a-vis the Federation. 
Further, important subjects like the Army, Foreign Affairs, 
the Reserve Bank and the Railway Board were not within its 
purview while even in the limited field of its activities the power 
of the Governor-General was supreme. The country needed a 
Constituent Assembly. Munshi warned the House that any 
attempt to impose Federation against the will of the people would 
be short-sighted. 

Rajaii, moving a similar resolution in the Madras Legislative 
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'Assembly on 31st January, 1938, condemned the imposition of the 
Federation on the part of the Government of Britain. He saiid, 
this it hot merely a reiteration of the Congress dogma, it is an 
expressitm of the people as a whole. Continuing, he said; “Life 
is one and united. All India is united and one. But what we 
want is a workable political constitution. We find that the wrong 
thing is called an All-India unit. The proposed unity is a counter¬ 
feit one. In the matter of defence, combination is possible. But 
internal government is difficult, unless it is homogeneous”. Finally, 
the Chief Minister said: “As wise men of affairs, let us unite and 
say that this mixture — which does not even present the budget 
before the people and wants to have everything upon compulsion 
is not wanted by us”. 

In th,e Bihar Legislative Assembly, the Chief Minister, in mov¬ 
ing the resolution opposing the Federal scheme for India said that 
the scheme had not been accepted by any political party in India. 
The Dominions had much greater powers than had been accorded 
under the proposed Federation. Parliament could not legislate on 
matters relating to any Dominion without the consent of the 
Dominion concerned but in India the Federal Legislature would 
not have powers even to amend the Constitution or frame laws 
on matters vitally affecting the people. The supreme authority 
was still vested in Parliament while the Governor-General had been 
given unheard of powers to supercede the decisions of the provin¬ 
cial Governments. The Federal Legislature would not be able to 
affect the existing policy regarding defence, currency and com¬ 
merce with foreign countries. It was absolutely essential that the 
Federal Legislature should be composed of members returned by 
direct election. The Punjab Legislative Assembly passed the 
following resolution moved by the Chief Minister, Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan: “The Assembly considers that Federal Scheme formu¬ 
lated in the Government of India Act, 1935, is unsatisfactory, and 
in view of the urgency of the problem, recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment that the earliest possible steps be taken radically to revise 
the scheme in full consultation with all sections of the people 
concerned.” 

The Haripura Congress met under the Presidentship of Subhas 
Chandra Bose and passed three main resolutions, on foreign policy 
and war danger, on the opposition to Federation, and the third on 
defining the Congress attitude towards agitation in the Indian 
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State. They ran as follows: “In view of the grave danger of 
widespread and devastating war which over*shadows the world, 
the Congress desires to state afresh the policy of the Indian people 
in regard to foreign relations and war. The people of India desire 
to live in peace and friendship with their neighbours and with the 
other countries and wish to remove all causes of conflict between 
them. Striving for their own freedom and independence as a 
nation, they desire to respect the freedom of others, and to build 
up their strength on the basis of international co-operation and 
goodwill. Such co-operation must be founded on a world order 
and a free India will gladly associate itself with such an order, and 
stand for disarmament and collective security. But world co¬ 
operation is impossible of achievement so long as the roots of 
international conflict remained and one nation dominates over 
another and imperialism holds sway. In order, therefore, to 
establish world peace on an enduring basis, imperialism and the 
exploitation of one people by another must end. 

“During the past few years there has been a rapid and deplor¬ 
able deterioration in international relations. Fascist aggression 
has increased and an unabashed defiance of international obli¬ 
gations has become the avowed policy of fascist powers. British 
foreign policy inspite of its evasions tind indecisions, has consis¬ 
tently supported the fascist powers in Germany, Spain and the 
Far East and must, therefore, largely shoulder the responsibility 
for the progressive deterioration of the world situation. That 
policy still seeks an arrangement with Nazi Germany and has deve¬ 
loped closer relations with rebel Spain. It is helping the drift to 
imperialist world war. 

“India can be no party to such an imperialist war and will 
not permit her manpower and resources to be exploited in the 
interests of British imperialism. Nor can India join any war with¬ 
out the express consent of her people. Congress, therefore, entirely 
disapproves of war preparations being made in India and large 
scale manoeuvres and air-raid precautions by which it has been 
sought to spread an atmosphere of approaching war in India. In 
the event of an attempt being made to involve India in a war, this 
will be resisted.” 

The second resolution read: “The Congress has rejected the 
new constitution and declared that a constitution for India which 
can be accepted by the people, must be based on independence and 
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can only be framed by the people themselves by means of a Omstl- 
tuent Assembly, without interference by a foreign authmity. 
Adhering to this policy of reiection, the Congress has, however, 
permitted the formation in provinces of Congress Ministries with 
a view to strengthen the nation in its struggle for independence. 
In regard to the proposed Federation, no such considerations apply 
even provisionally or for a period, and the imposition of this Fede¬ 
ration will do grave injury to India and tighten the bonds which 
hold her in subjection to imperialist domination. This scheme of 
Federation excludes from the sphere of responsibility vital func¬ 
tions of government. 

The Congress is not opposed to the idea of Federation but a 
real Federation must, even apart from the question of responsi¬ 
bility, consist of free units enjoying more or less the same measure 
of freedom and civil liberty and representation by the democratic 
process of election. The Indian States participating in the Fede¬ 
ration should approximate to the provinces in the establishment 
of representative institutions and responsible government, civil 
liberties and method of election to the Federal Houses. Other¬ 
wise, the Federation as it is now contemplated, will instead of 
building up Indian unity, encourage separatist tendencies and 
involve the States in internal and external conflicts. 

“The Congress, therefore, reiterates its condemnation of the 
proposed Federal scheme and calls upon the provincial and local 
Congress Committees and the people generally, as well as the 
Provincial Governments and Ministries to prevent its inaugu¬ 
ration. In the event of an attempt being made to impose it, 
despite the declared will of the people such an attempt must be 
combated in every way and the Provincial Governments and 
Ministries must refuse to co-operate with it. In case such a 
contingency arises, the All India Congress Committee is autho¬ 
rised and directed to determine the line of action to be pursued 
in this regard.” 

In the third resolution the Congress stated: “In view of the 
fact that owing to the growth of public life and the demand for 
freedom in the Indian States, new problems are arising and new 
conflicts are taking place, the Congress lays down afresh its policy 
in regard to the States. 

“The Congress stands for the same political, social and economic 
freedom in the $tgtes as in the rest of India and considers the 
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States as integral parts of India which cannot be separated. The 
Puma Swaraj or complete independence, which is the objective 
of the Congress, is for the whole of India, inclusive of the States, 
for the integrity and unity of India must be maintained in freedom 
as it has been maintained in subjection. The only kind of Fede* 
ration that can be acceptable to the Congress is one in which the 
States participate as free units, enjoying the same measure ^f 
democratic freedom as the rest of India. The Congress, therefore, 
stands for full responsible government and the guarantee of civil 
liberty in the States, and deplores the present backward conditions 
and utter lack of freedom and suppression of civil liberties in 
many of these States. 

“The Congress considers it its right and privilege to work for 
the attainment of this objective in the States. But, under existing 
circumstances the Congress is not in a position to work effectively 
to this end within the States, and numerous limitations and 
restrictions, imposed by the rulers, or by British authority working 
through them, hamper its activities. The hope and assurance 
which its name and great prestige raise in the minds of the people 
of the States find no immediate fulfilment, and disillusionment 
results. It is not in consonance with the dignity of the Congress 
to have local committees which cannot function effectively, or to 
tolerate indignity to the National Flag. The inability of the 
Congress to give protection or effective help, when hopes have 
been raised, produces helplessness in the people of the States and 
hinders the development of their movement for freedom. 

“In view of the different conditions prevailing in the States and 
in the rest of India, the general policy of the Congress is often 
unsuited to the States and may result in preventing or hampering 
the natural growth of a freedom movement in a State. Such 
movements are likely to develop more rapidly and to have a 
broader basis if they draw their strength from the people of the 
State, produce self-reliance in them, and are in tune with the 
condition prevailing there and do not rely on extraneous help and 
assistance or bn the prestige of the Congress name. The Congress 
welcomes such movements but, in the nature of things and under 
present conditions, the burden of carrying on the struggle for 
freedom must fall on the people of the States. The Congress will 
always extend its good-will and support to such struggles, carried 
on in a peaceful and legitimate manner, but tiiat organisational 
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help will inevitably be, under existing conditions, moral support 
and sympathy. Individual Congressmen, however, will be free to 
render further assistance in their personal capacities. In this way 
the struggle can develop without committing the Congress orga> 
nisation, and thus unhindered by external considerations. 

"The Congress, therefore, directs that, for the present, Congress 
Committees in the States shall function under the directive and 

f 

control of the Congress Working Committee and shall not engage 
in parliamentary activity nor launch on the direct action in the 
name and under the auspices of the Congress. Internal struggles 
of the people of the States must not be undertaken in the name 
of the Congress. For this purpose independent organisations 
should be started and continued where they already exist within 
the States. The Congress desires to assure the people of the 
States of its solidarity with them and of its active and vigilant 
interest in and sympathy with their movement for freedom. It 
trusts that the day of their deliverance is not far distant.” 

I have considered it necessary to quote these resolutions in full 
as they have an important bearing on the progress of events during 
the next few years right till Independence in 1947. 
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DIFFERENCES AMONG CONGRESS LEADERS 

At the Haripura Congress, differences between the old guard 
as represented by the Congress organisation and the Congress 
Socialists came to the fore. The Congress Socialists, it must be 
remembered, had been infiltrated by the Communists. Vallabh- 
bhai Patel hit out against the Socialists much to Gandhiji’s and 
Jawaharlal Nehru's discomfort. Nehru was considered to be the 
likely leader of the Congress Socialists. He had definitely veered 
round to communism in his Presidential address at the Lucknow 
Congress. The special pleading for Communism by the President 
of the Congress was to give it undue importance and divert 
national energy from its goal of attaining independence. Further, 
Nehru’s views created a somewhat awkward situation in the inner 
politics of the Congress. The Gandhi wing, bitterly opposed to 
communism, went along with Vallabhbhai. Though Nehru’s views 
gave strength to the Socialist left-wing, he remained loyal to 
Gandhiji. 

Nehru drifted along. All that he did was to take three promi¬ 
nent Socialists, Jayaprakash Narayan, Achyut Patwardhan and 
Narendra Deo, in his Working Committee as against ten right¬ 
wingers headed by Vallabhbhai Patel. Gandhiji wanted to keep 
Nehru under his control. He wrote to Patel on 20th February, 
1938: 

“Devadas complained against your speech today (at the Con¬ 
gress). Then Jayaprakash came and spoke about it in gross dis¬ 
tress. 1 think your speech was unduly severe. You cannot 
win oyer the Socialists like that. If you think it was a mistake, 
get special permission from Subhas to go to the rostrum and speak 
so as to wipe their tears and to make them smile. We should 
never return blow for blow. Forgiveness is the ornament of .the 
strong. They will not hurt others by their speech. I really wanted 
to talk abopt this but there was no time for it,” 
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By this time, Sardar Patel had virtually become the High 
Command. No one else counted. He had the full support of 
Gandhiji. The Congress Socialists felt restless and frustrated. 
They could not carry on a political or labour agitation without 
coming into conflict with the Congress Ministries in the Provinces. 
They, therefore, infiltrated into neighbouring Indian States to start 
political agitation as individuals, for which they had the backing 
of the Congress resolution. Nehru did not like this restriction 
on the Congress organisation but he was helpless against Patel 
who had the full backing of Gandhi ji. As regards the war reso¬ 
lution, Nehru was considered the sole authority on foreign affairs 
and the spokesman of the Congress. Later in the year (Sept. 1938) 
when he was in England, he wrote to the Manchester Guardian: 

“We in India want no Fascism or Imperialism, and we are more 
convinced than ever that both are closely akin and dangerous to 
world peace and freedom. India resents British foreign policy 
and will be no party to it, and we shall endeavour with all our 
strength to sever the bond that unites us to this pillar of reac¬ 
tion. The British Government has given us an additional and 
unanswerable argument for complete independence. All our 
sympathies are with Czechoslovakia. If war comes, the British 
people, in spite of their pro-Fascist Government will inevitably 
be dragged into it. But, even then how will this Government, 
with its patent sympathies for the Fascist and Nazi states, advance 
the cause of democracy and freedom? So long as this Govern¬ 
ment endures, Fascism will always be at the doorstep. The people 
of India have no intention of submitting to any foreign decision 
on war. They alone can decide and certainly they will not accept 
the dictation of the British Government, which they distrust 
utterly. India would willingly throw her entire weight on the side 
of democracy and freedom, but we heard these words often twenty 
years ago and more. Only free and democratic countries can help 
freedom and democracy elsewhere. If Britain is on the side of 
democracy, then its first task is to eliminate the empire* from 
India. That is the sequence of events in Indian eyes, and to that 
sequence the people of India will adhere.” 

As Frank Moraes says in his Nehru — Sunbght and Shadow, 
“On the eve of the Second World War, Europe, including the 
Western democracies, seemed to Nehru not only imperialist but 
fascist. The dividing line betweep a epuntry like Chamberlain’s 
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England and Mussolini's Italy appeared to him to be very thin. 
This attitude and suspicion were to linger and, though dormant 
after the independence of India and of other large areas of Asia 
and Africa, were to stir occasionally to exuberant expression. 

"On the basic issues of war and peace, freedom and colonialism, 
the capitalist and socialist system Nehru’s mind was made up 
when independence came,, and it was against this background and 
in this mental mood that on the night of August 14, 1947, he kept 
his tryst with destiny. As the clock struck twelve, India moved 
from foreign rule to independence”. 

After Haripura, Nehru carried on, on behalf of the Congress, 
correspondence with Jinnah. On April 6, 1938, he wrote to 
Jinnah: 

“Obviously, the Muslim League is an important communal 
organisation and we deal with it as such.” But Nehru was not 
prepared to treat the Muslim League as the sole representative of 
the Muslims. 

A week later, Jinnah replied: “It seems to me that you cannot 
even accurately understand my letter... Your tone and language 
again display the same arrogance and militant spirit, as if the 
Congress is the sovereign power ... I may add that, in my opinion, 
as I have publicly stated so often, unless the Congress recognises 
the Muslim League on a footing of complete equality and is 
prepared as such to negotiate for a Hindu-Muslim settlement, we 
shall have to wait and depend upon our ‘inherent strength’ which 
will ‘determine the measure of importance or distinction’ it 
possesses. Having regard to your mentality, it is really difficult 
for me to make you understand the position any further.” 

Thus Jinnah and Nehru carried on an acrimonious corres¬ 
pondence, leading to nowhere and same can be said about the 
equally acrimonious correspondence between Gandhiji and Jinnah. 
It was all beating the air. 

In my long memorandum dated 15th November, 1938, I said 
inter alia: “At the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
in October 1937 presided over by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who 
was then the Congress President, the following resolution moved 
by Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya and supported by Mr. K. F. 
Nariman was passed. 

‘The meeting of the A.I.C.C. expresses its emphatic protest 
against the ruthless policy of repression as indicated by the inaugu- 
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ration erf various restrictive and prohibitory orders and political 
prosecutions launched in the Mysore State and also against the 
suppression of civil rights and liberties by denying the elementary 
rights of speech, assemblage and association.’ 

This meeting sends its fraternal greetings to the people of 
Mysore and wishes them all success in their legitimate non-violent 
struggle and appeals to the people of Indian States and British 
India to give all support and encouragement to the people of 
Mysore in their struggle against the State for right of self-deter¬ 
mination’. 

Gandhiji who was not present when this resolution was passed, 
writing on the 18th November, 1937, expressed his strong dis¬ 
approval of the action of the All-India Congress Committee in 
accepting this resolution regarding Mysore and said it was ultra 
vires. 

At the Congress session held in Haripura in February, 1938, 
at the instance of Gandhiji a resolution of non-interference with 
the Indian States’ politics was passed, though individual Congress¬ 
men from British India were permitted to help in any agitation 
in their individual capacity. The Congress went further and 
protested against the States people using the world “Congress” for 
their organisations. 

The political situation both from the point of view of British 
India and Indian India was very intriguing and complicated. It 
was ordinarily expected that as a result of the Haripura non¬ 
interference resolution the Congress would not meddle with 
politics in Indian States. But the reverse was the case. 

Apart from the question of responsible Government in Indian 
States, which agitated the minds of British Indian Congressmen 
with particular reference to Indian States joining the Federation, 
there was another demand from the Indian National Congress viz. 
the granting of the principle of election by the Indian States people 
of their representatives to the Federal Chamber. The granting of 
this principle would have meant so many more seats for the 
Congress in the Federal Chamber because it was clear that the 
elected representatives of the Indian States would join hands with 
the Indian National Congress in British India. 

I had a long talk with Sir Francis Low, Editor of the "Times 
of Indict, about this matter and he had then told me that Sir 
V. T. Krishnamachari, the l>ewan pf Baroda, had pnee told him 
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there would be no official announcement regarding the giving in 
to the Congress demand, but that private assurances would be 
given to the Congress and that the thing would be settled amicably 
and the Government of India were not averse to such an amicable 
settlement. 

He further informed me that Hyderabad and Kashmir were 
opposed to this and would not yield to the Congress demand. 
The matter rested there for the moment. 

The left-wingers in the Congress started making trouble both 
in Madras and Bombay. In Madras Rajagopalachari (Rajaji) dealt 
with them strongly and more or less silenced them. In the 
Bombay Presidency, the left-wingers attacked the right-wing 
Congress Government by trying to make labour troubles in 
Ahmedabad and Bombay. Munshi dealt with them firmly in 
Ahmedabad and the strike was broken in November, 1937 and 
in Bombay the wage increase recommended in fayaramdas 
Interim Report left no scope to the left-wingers to make trobule. 
The disgruntled and disappointed left-wingers, therefore, looked 
for trouble elsewhere and they got plenty of it in the Indian 
States, viz. Mysore, Travancore, Rajkot, Baroda, etc. 

The Haripura resolution was given a complete go-by and 
Gandhiji, out of his personal regard for Mirza Ismail, Dewan of 
Mysore, did not favour agitation in that State. 

The Government of India extended no help to the Indian States 
in any way and generally sat on the fence. The result was that 
all concerned, particularly the Indian States were in a state of 
nervous uncertainty. Everyone was asking what the attitude of 
Government of India would be over the two questions mentioned 
above viz. the granting of responsible government in Indian States 
and the giving in to the Congress demand of allowing the principle 
of election to the States peoples’ representatives to the Federal 
Chamber. I was informed that privately the Government of India 
and its Political Department had advised the Indian States to be 
firm and not to give in to the Congress demand on both these 
issues. But they would not make their attitude public. This led 
the Princes to suspect the intentions of the Government of India. 
They felt that there was no knowing as to when the Government 
of India would “sell” them. The Princes, therefore, had three 
alternatives, none of which in die prevalent conditions, was satis¬ 
factory: 
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(1) Join hands with the Government of India and fight the 
Congress; 

(2) Join hands with the Congress and fight the Government of 
India and the Muslim League; 

(3) Join hands with the Muslim League and fight alternately the 
Government of India and the Congress. 

The situation, therefore, was ridiculous and comic, if the conse¬ 
quences of this impasse were not so disastrous to the country. 

I may mention here that just when the war was considered 
inevitable in the last week of September, 1938, it was an open 
secret that the Government of India and the British Government 
were on the point of offering Dominion Status and full responsible 
government to British India as soon as the war ended. The 
Congress during that time hesitated and vacillated. Jawaharlal 
Nehru made a provocative speech in Prague and the Congress lost 
an excellent opportunity. The foreign situation changed com¬ 
pletely after the Munshi Agreement and the British Government 
and the Government of India, immediate danger having passed, 
stiffened their attitude against Indian aspirations. The Dewans of 
some of the prominent States met in Bombay and made a joint 
representation to the Government of India to come out openly 
and declare once for all their attitude towards the two big de¬ 
mands of the Congress. They informed the Government of India 
that they (the Dewans) were definitely opposed to give in to 
either of these two demands. The Conference was attended by 
the Dewans of Hyderabad, Travancore, Baroda, Gwalior and 
Kolhapur. 

I asked one of the Dewans as to what would happen if the 
Government of India stated publicly, the opinion which they were 
supposed to be holding privately. He said the Congress would 
then go definitely against Federation and refuse to join it and 
work it. I suggested, and the Dewan seemed to agree that that 
would mean not only the giving up of offices by Congress in the 
various provinces but also launching a civil disobedience move¬ 
ment. That brings me to the question which I put to him along 
with my own views on the matter. The question was: would the 
Congress start a civil disobedience movement? Secondly, would it 
be taken up by the masses? Thirdly, was there a sufficient non¬ 
violent atmosphere for such a movement? Would not the division 
of die Congress into various groups and the internal jealousies 
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amongst it prevent the success of such a movement? Did not the 
Congress realise after 17 months of working provincial govern¬ 
ments that this kind of work not only enabled it to do something 
useful and constructive for the country, but that it made it 
stronger every day for the final battle of Swaraj and full responsi¬ 
ble government in all India? My own opinion was that the right- 
wing Congress leaders like Gandhiji and Vallabhbhai and Raja- 
gopalachari were far too shrewd to launch another mass civil 
disobedience movement. First, the leaders themselves were not 
ready and they were tired. Secondly, the masses would not res¬ 
pond in the way that would bring success and apart from that, 
as Dr. Besant once pointed out to Gandhiji in my presence and 
as was demonstrated clearly in the 1932 movement, the very 
success of a movement of non-co-operation and civil disobedience, 
that is direct action, was its biggest failure, for the success of 
such a movement led into a blind alley and there was no way out 
of it. Sixty thousand people went to jail in 1932 and the move-' 
ment got demoralised, the leaders got tired and the agitation 
collapsed. I was sure that the Congress leaders knew the weak¬ 
ness of a civil disobedience movement much more than any one 
of us could realise and, therefore, the counsels of moderation 
inside the Congress were more likely to prevail, provided no 
fauxpas was made by the Government of India or the Princes. 

I must add that the Congress had very foolishly made it not 
only difficult but almost impossible for the Indian States to live 
up with it. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, speaking at a State Banquet on I7th 
November, 1937, reiterated his belief in the Federation, but urged 
safeguards in the interest of the States. He met the Viceroy at 
the end of October and told him that he would positively not join 
the Federation. He then called for a conference of the Indian 
Princes in the last week of November to review the whole situa¬ 
tion. They expected some sort of a positive reply from the 
Government of India to the joint representation made by the 
Dewans, but, I had my doubts about the Government of India 
speaking out. The reason for my doubt was due to the fact that 
the Viceroy was personally very anxious, as I gathered from a 
private conversation, to make his forthcoming visit to Bombay 
successful. He was fishing around to find out how he could make 
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this visit a success and one of the wa 3 rs he had thought of was 
to make a sensational announcement whilst in Bombay. 

The point I wish to make is that the Indian political situation 
was definitely under control till April-May 1938 but it took a 
turn for the worse thereafter and a good solution which would 
have been quite possible earlier was made difficult to find. The 
blame for this is to be equally shared by the Government of India 
and the Congress. 

I now come to the agitation in Rajkot and Baroda. Krishnama* 
chari thought that Vallabhbhai was taking a most unreasonable 
attitude in Baroda. Presiding at the Baroda People’s Conference 
Vallabhbhai advocated civil disobedience in the States. This gave 
a fillip to the agitation in other Indian States. As regards Rajkot, 
Cadell and Vallabhbhai privately carried on negotiations and Sir 
Purshottamdas advised Vallabhbhai to take a reasonable attitude. 
Cadell had not been given support by the Government of India 
and for the moment negotiations had broken down and Satyagraha 
and lathi charges and jail-gcing were the order of the day. Cadell 
was anxious that Vallabhbhai should go to Rajkot and he felt 
that he would be able to come to some terms with him. But 
Vallabhbhai said that he would only go to Rajkot if he was 
officially invited by Cadell and for obvious reasons Cadell said he 
dared not do so. Rajkot was only 283 sq. miles in area and it 
was easy to make a civil disobedience movement successful there. 
It was therefore, very evident that Cadell would have to yield 
soon and this would naturally have unfavourable reactions and 
repercussions in British India and in the Indian States. 

I met Cadell by chance about that time and he seemed perturbed 
as he did not know what the Government of India wanted him 
to do and whether they would support him in any strong action 
that he would take. 

It may be mentioned that Vallabhbhai who had taken such an 
extreme attitude in regard to Rajkot and Baroda had favoured 
moderation so far as other States were concerned. 

It is worthy of note that neither Kher nor Munshi stayed in 
Bombay to meet Nehru when he arrived at about this time. 
Though the date of Jawaharlal's arrival was known over a month 
ago, Kher had fixed up a tour pirogramme for himself just during 
tiiose four days and Munshi, who had throughout been in Bombay 
suddenly thought of his great need for rest and spent four days 
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in Matheran. Vallabhbhal was in Wardha when Jawaharlal 
arrived in Bombay but he came over to meet him at Jamnalal 
Bajaj’s bunglow at Juhu. Not one of the front-rank leaders 
attended any of the meetings which Jawaharlal addressed in 
Bombay. 

It was not generally known that when the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Labour Sub-Committee met in Calcutta in 
October, 1937, Kher had definitely told Jawaharlal that he would 
not let him play any of his Communist stunts in Bombay and that 
if in spite of this friendly warning, Jawaharlal insisted on making 
trouble in Bombay, Kher would openly disown him. This seemed 
to have had a good effect and Jawaharlal did not attempt to make 
trouble in Bombay. 

I have earlier referred to one of the’three possibilities of action 
open to the Indian States. The second of these was co-operation 
with the Congress. There is, however, an important point which 
needs mention and close attention. As Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar told me, the “Congress” meant Gandhiji’s Congress 
controlled by the right-wingers. How long Congress would keep 
its word with the Indian States in the event of their coming to 
terms was an important question. For, once Gandhiji was 
removed by death, there would be more acute divisions in the 
Congress and Jawaharlal and Bose, who fortunately could never 
join hands together because of their personal differences and 
jealousies, would pull the Congress towards the left, and they 
were more likely to succeed in this attempt after Gandhiji’s death. 
How asked Sir C. P., could the Indian Princes come to terms with 
the Congress with this possibility, which may occur any time in 
the near future? 

This leads me to the question as to how long the right-wingers 
would be able to keep in check and control the left-wingers. 
Though it may not be denied that they have got this control at 
present, it is equally clear that during the last three or four 
months, the left-wingers have become more vocal and demon¬ 
strative, as could be seen from the fight against the Bombay 
Congress Government in regard to the Industrial Disputes Bill in 
which other anti-Congress forces made an unholy alliance with 
the Communists. 

That there were divisions amongst the Congressmen, even they 
could not deny. Those divisions will not end in an active split in 
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the immediate futtire, but sooner or later, the right and the left 
must split up. My own opinion was, that even after Gandhiji’s 
deadi, the riglit-Mring would continue to keep its hold on the 
masses. There was need, therefore, for the non-Congress Indian 
element to support the saner element in the Congress and strength¬ 
en it against the onslaught of the left. 

On 27th December, 1938, 1 recorded: “Since writing my note 
on the 15th November, 1938, there have been dramatic develop¬ 
ments in the Indian political situation. 

“The situation has cleared up but it still continues to be difficult 
and the tangled web is getting more tangled.” 

As was stated in the first note, the Dewans of some of the 
prominent States had made a joint representation to the Govern¬ 
ment of India to come out openly and declare their attitude 
towards the two major demands of the Congress and informed the 
Government of India that they (the Dewans) were definitely 
opposed to give in to either of these two demands. The two 
demands of the Congress were the granting of elective principle 
for the subjects of the Indian States for the Federal Chamber; 
secondly the giving of responsible Government to the people of 
the Indian States. 

As a result of the representation to the Government of India 
mentioned above, an authoritative statement was made in the 
House of Commons on behalf of the Secretary of State for India, 
which, without saying so in so many words, went back entirely on 
the statement made by Lord Winterton about six months ago. 

I later met the Governor of Bombay for about an hour and 
found him very well informed and anxious to know more. He 
was sympathetic to the Congress Governments. He was on the 
best possible terms with the Congress Cabinet in Bombay and 
lost no opportunity to canvass support and co-operation for it. He 
was also fully in touch with what was happening in regard to 
Indian States and had a list of questions ready to get more detail¬ 
ed, inside information regarding Travancore and Rajkot. He 
expressed a strong desire to meet Sir C. P. when the latter was 
passing through Bombay next. 

In order to find out exactly what was passing in Jinnah’s mind 
I went to meet him and asked him what he thought of the politi¬ 
cal situation. His answer was amazing. He said “What do you 
mean? How can you ask me such a question? Do you mean 
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to say that when the Britjsh Prime Minister is sitting in his room, 
a French man or a German or a Russian could just walk in and 
ask him, “What do you think of the political situation and do 
you mean to say the British Prime Minister would reply to that 
question7“ 1 told Jinnah that I had not come as a leader or 

representative of the Hindus or even as a Hindu. I was just talking 
to him informally as an old friend and saw no harm in both of us 
thinking aloud. To this Jinnah said that he refused to discuss 
the political situation with any Hindu. I suggested his talking 
to Sir Purushottamdas. He said he would not, because Sir 
Purushottamdas had no influence on the Hindu opinion. He said 
that neither Jawaharlal nor Subhas Bose had any influence but 
that Gandhiji and Vallabhbhai had a negative influence in the 
sense that they could do harm and could not and would not do 
any good. Evidently all was not well with Jinnah and I told him 
that bitterness would not help anybody or any cause. The 
Congress had rubbed him the wrong way and he would never for¬ 
give them for this. I felt very sorry for Jinnah. He was a sick 
and unhappy man, completely isolated and friendless. 

Glancy in the meantime had been appointed Advisor to the 
Governor-General. Lord Linlithgow and Glancy did not get on 
together and as a matter of fact the Viceroy disliked him very 
much. But the appointment was forced on him by the Secretary 
of State. Whilst the Viceroy was keen on Federation, Glancy 
was not and whilst the Viceroy wanted to follow a policy of 
non-intervention in the Indian States and wanted the States’ 
Rulers to deal with their subjects in any S 3 aiipathetic way they 
liked, Glancy wanted the Princes not to grant the demands of 
their subjects. It appeared that the statement made by Lord 
Winterton in the House of Commons was practically dictated on 
the phone by Lord Linlithgow. The result of the disagreement 
and personal dislike of each other was that the Viceroy acted 
on his own without consultation and there was no team work. 

The Indian Members of the Executive Council (Zafrullah, 
Sarcar, Jagdish and Prasad) told Sir C. P. that they knew very 
little of the Indian political situation for the simple reason that 
the Viceroy never consulted them and never gave them any 
information. 

As regards Rajkot and Pattani’s intervention, Glancy’s com¬ 
ments were that Pattani should be shot at sight for meddling in 
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Others’ affairs. Later when Sir C. P. mej Vallabhbhai, he learnt 
the full story of Pattani’s intervention. The Thakore Saheb of 
Rajkot had written * to Pattani, (the then Dewan of Bhavnagar) 
who was at one time the Thakore’s Tutor, and complained to 
him that he did not like his people being beaten by die police 
and being sent to jail. He requested Pattani to come to Rajkot 
to help him out of the situation. Pattani went to Rajkot and the 
Thakore asked him to start negotiations with Gandhiji. Pattani 
said he would not do so unless he had a letter of authority from 
the Thakore himself. The Thakore gave him this letter and Pattani 
went with it to Shegaon and met Gandhiji, who, after his talks with 
Pattani, gave him a letter to Vallabhbhai. After meeting Vallabh- 
bhai, Pattani noted down the terms which would satisfy Gandhiji 
and Vallabhbhai and the people of Rajkot. Pattani took the draft 
to Rajkot and showed it to the Thakore and Cadell. Cadell, who 
did not know what the Government of India wanted him to do 
in this matter, agreed to negotiate with Pattani. In his own 
hand-writing he copied the draft which Pattani had brought and 
made certain changes in it. Whilst agreeing with the draft in 
principle, he had four minor points which he wanted to incorpo¬ 
rate in tiie draft. To discuss this, a meeting with Vallabhbhai in 
Bombay was suggested. Before this meeting could take place, 
Gibson, the Political Agent, returned from Delhi where he had 
acme to consult Glancy. Apparently, Gibson had instructions 
from Glancy and Gibson took Cadell to task for negotiating with 
Vallabhbhai through Pattani. Gibson told Cadell that Pattani had 
no business to intervene in the affairs of another State without 
the previous permission of the Political Agent. The result of 
Cadell’s meeting with Patel is well known. The conference bet¬ 
ween the two broke down, as Cadell went back on everything 
tiiat he had himself agreed to in Rajkot. 

This episode made it quite clear that the attitude of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India was to stiffen up the Indian States against the 
demands of their subjects. 

Sir C. P.’s impressions about his talk with the Viceroy were 
not very pleasant. He told me that he found the situation worse 
than what he had thought it was. The Viceroy would not ask for 
or take any advice. At the same time, he was not big enough to 
act on his own. He was not well-informed; he was nervous and 
shaky. 
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The worsening of the European situation was having its reac¬ 
tion on the British Government’s policy on India. The Viceroy 
was anxious to come to terms with the Congress and he wanted 
to do so with Gandhiji whilst he was alive. He felt that it would 
be easier to handle Gandhiji and come to a settlement with him 
and the Congress than with the Congress after Gandhiji’s death. 
And with this end in view the Viceroy was expected to start 
negotiations and meet Gandhiji at an early date. The Viceroy 
wanted to tell Gandhiji that whilst it was not possible to amend 
the Government of India Act in the immediate or near future, 
the Viceroy and Gandhiji should and would come to a gentleman’s 
agreement, whereby some of the important demands made by the 
Congress would be conceded and as stated by the Viceroy in his 
speech to the Associated Chamber, the Governor-General would 
co-operate with the Ministry in the Centre in the same way as 
the Governors had done in the Congress Provinces. 

Thus it was evident that since the Viceroy was anxious to come 
to terms with the Congress, he would not help the Indian States 
against the demands of their subjects. At the same time, the 
Viceroy would not force the Indian States to consider sympathe¬ 
tically the demand for responsible Government. 

On another occasion. Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar met Sir 
Purushottamdas and had an interesting talk with him, when I was 
present. Both Sir C. P. and Sir P. T. thought that the Congress 
was going too far in ignoring Muslim League opinion, and they 
felt this would lead to more trouble between the two communi¬ 
ties, and to riots in the country. They realised that both Congress 
and Jinnah were in the wrong. 

Sir P. T. thought that if the Congress was wise it would come 
to some sort of friendly arrangement with the more important 
States and suggested that Sir C. P. should meet Vallabhbhai and 
Bhulabhai. Sir P. T. said that Jawaharlal was taking a reasonable 
attitude as the Chairman of the National Planning Committee and 
that he was working in right earnest. 

The Governor invited Sir C. P. for lunch as he wanted to have 
a talk with him and find out how far he (the Governor) was justi¬ 
fied in backing the Congress. Sir C. P. told him that the Congress 
was likely to go left after Gandhiji. The Governor related this 
conversation later to Low, when he met him at dinner the same 
night. 
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Sir C. P. had an interesting talk with Vallabhbhai when Tricum> 
das, Chidambaram and I were also present. Both of them were 
in excellent mood and friendly to each other. 

The. main topic of the talk was not in regard to the immediate 
present or its troubles, but the future and the policy of Congress 
in relation to the States. Vallabhbhai suggested that the major 
States should put their heads together, agree upon a progressive 
policy, meet the Congress High Command and then the Congress 
and the States could work together. It was mentioned that the 
policy of the Government of India was shrouded in mystery, 
whereupon Vallabhbhai said that the only party in the Country 
which had any definite policy and which knew its own mind was 
the Congress, that is the Congress High Command, that is Gandhiji 
and Vallabhbhai. Vallabhbhai spoke very arrogantly about the 
British, who according to him had no friends left in Europe and 
who had lost their moral fibre. Vallabhbhai said that the para¬ 
mount power in India was no longer the British Government, 
but the Congress, for the Indian States were now turning to the 
Congress for help against the former paramount power. Vallabh¬ 
bhai' said that Gandhiji and he had received representations from 
many Indian States, complaining to them about the way the Poli¬ 
tical Department was harassing and bullying them, and they asked 
Gandhiji and Vallabhbhai to help them. 

Among these representations, one was from the Thakore of 
Rajkot, to which detailed reference has been made above. 
Vallabhbhai added that Gandhiji had collected all these represen¬ 
tations and sent them on to the Viceroy with a covering letter and 
told him that if no satisfactory reply was given by the Viceroy, 
he (Gandhiji) would publish the whole of the correspondence. 
The developments promised to be interesting and full of serious 
consequences for the future. When I put to Vallabhbhai the ques¬ 
tion whether the Mussalmans in their anger would cause breaches 
of peace, Vallabhbhai said lhat that was not possible as they 
were now demoralised and knew that such tactics would not pay. 
They would be crushed if they made any attempts at violence and 
trouble. Vallabhbhai said that the Mussalmans tried this trick 
once in Bombay, but the strong hamd of Munshi, the Home Minis¬ 
ter, crushed the trouble in no time. When I put this question to 
Vallabhbhai, I had in mind the talk that Sir P, T. had with Sir 
C. P» earlier in the day. 
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Next morning (24th December) just before Sir C. P. flew to 
Trivandrum I asked him what his attitude would now be in the 
light of his talk with Glancy, the Viceroy, Members of the Execu< 
tive Council, Sir P. T. and Vallabhbhai. His reply was short, but 
to the point. He said : *Tf the Congress is friendly to me, I shall 
be friendly to the Congress*’. Sir C. P. had told me the night 
before that he could not depend on anything that the Government 
of India had told him, as their policy was vacillating and was 
changing from day to day and under these circumstances it was 
impossible and useless to rely on them. 

In the December Bulletin of the European Association, a ques> 
tion was asked: “After Gandhi — Who?” and the reply was given 
immediately; “Many in India unhesitatingly answer—Jawaharlal”. 
It is true that Jawaharlal’s views tend towards the extreme left, 
but it is equally true, what many people did not realise, that 
fawaharlal has not cared to work widi or throw his weight in 
favour of the left party in the Congress. Instead, he has worked 
with the Gandhi'Vallabhbhai High Command. There are good 
reasons why he did this. First, his loyalty to Gandhiji, secondly, 
he realised that to fight the right-wing Congress would mean an 
open split in the Congress and the only people who would gain 
by it would be the British Government. 

I met the then Chief Minister Kher, who was also the Labour 
Minister, and discussed with him the Congress Labour policy. 
He said that whilst he and his colleagues in the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment were 100 per cent Gandhi ans, they had continuously to fight 
Subhas Bose and Jawaharlal. These differences had gone so far 
as to make the Chief Minister of Bombay give expression to the 
internal quarrels between the right and left wingers inside the 
Congress. 

There were two or three major reasons why I thought the 
Congress would not go left, the principal one being the strength 
and the leadership of Vallabhbhai who knew his own mind and 
who was determined to have his way. So long as he was alive, 
he would remain the High Command of the Congress and his 
success in Rajkot ensured a long lease to his leadership. I had 
found him to be extremely friendly to non-Congress people and 
he had determined and calculated mind, if not bigness of heart, 
to work, as a matter of policy, harmoniously with die non-Con- 
gress elements in the country. Though he was very pro\i4 9^4 
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arrogant and sure of himself and had the fullest confidence in 
himself and his strength, I had noticed he was not in a hurry to 
make enemies. He was the strongest force in the country to 
fight communism and the left-wingers. 

Vallabhbhai had a perscmal dislike for both Jawaharlal and 
Subhas. Nobody in the Congress bothered about Subhas or 
what he said. So far as Jawaharlal was concerned, the Congress 
High Command would keep him in check or send him on foreign 
missions the moment he tried to make himself a nuisance. 

Apart from all this, the latest reports about Gandhiji were that 
he had completely recovered from his previous year’s serious 
illness and a very careful observer who met him and who had been 
in touch with him regularly for the past three years, said that 
Gandhiji was good for another ten years. Gandhiji was very 
careful, did not overwork and took all precautions to maintain 
his strength and energy. 

To an impartial political observer, the political situation in 
India was very intriguing and full of interest. To one deeply 
interested in the future of India it was no less interesting, but it 
was full of anxiety. 

On 11th January, 1939, I noted: 

’’The one thought that passed through the mind of anybody 
interested directly or indirectly with India was when would a 
Federation come and what would be its prospects. This question 
suggested that it was taken for granted that Federation was com¬ 
ing in one form or another and that it was accepted by all parties 
concerned.” 

It would be futile at this stage to discuss what might have been 
if one of the suggestions made by Ramsay MacDonald and Lord 
Sankey had been accepted by the Indian delegates at the Second 
Round Table Conference. It would be remembered that Gandhiji 
spent a quiet week-end with Lord Sankey at Oxford, and gave 
his blessings to the schemes whereby immediate legislative steps 
were to be taken to bring in Provincial Autonomy. The next 
stage of giving responsibility to the Central Government and the 
inauguration of an All India Federation was to be postponed 
till after some experience was gained. 

Gandhiji was reported to have blessed the scheme and cables 
to that effect were sent to India. But Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Shastri gqd delegates belonging to the other parties raised a storm 
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of protest and Gandhiji then explained that his support did not 
amount to postponing dealing Mnth the Centre to an indefinite 
datel The main reasons that prompted the opposition to the 
scheme were that they feared that once the Provinces were allowed 
to work autonomously and independently of any control from 
the Central Government the tendency to break India into separate 
units would be encouraged and unity would recede further and 
further. The years 1933, 1934 and 1935 were rather lean years 
from the point of view of political agitation, the Congress having 
exhausted itself and the masses demoralised by the negative 
agitation of jail'going. There was no Indian voice in 1935 loud 
enough to be heard at Whitehall and Sir Samuel Hoare’s caravan 
drove through undisturbed and the Government of India Act was 
passed widiout any thought of meeting Indian aspirations. 

The word “Dominion Status” heard so prominently during 
Lord Irwin’s Viceroyalty and during the first and second Round 
Table Conferences was given a complete go-by and it was 
haughtily and insolently asserted that the statute of Westminster 
was not meant for and would never apply to India. 

The general elections to the Provincial Legislatures changed 
the whole aspect of the Indian problem and Congress came back 
into its own and within four months of the Provincial Autonomy 
having been inaugurated, no less than seven out of 11 Provinces 
were governed by Congress Ministries. Saying that the Congress 
Governments that came to power belonged to the right-wing of 
the Congress was not intended as a criticism but merely as a 
statement of ract. The political atmosphere improved and the 
prospects of Federation were the brightest in the middle of 1938. 
But nothing definite was done. The main demands of the 
Congress were: firstly, direct elections to the Central Federal 
Legislatures; secondly, conceding the elective principle for repre¬ 
sentatives of the Indian States people to the Central Legislatures 
and thirdly, the removing of unpleasant ’safeguards' incorporated 
in the Government of India Act. At this time it was further 
suggested that with Great Britain's pre-occupations with die 
critical International situation in Europe, it would not be possi¬ 
ble to make any amendments in the Government of India Act, 
but that, a way would be found by a “gentlemen's agreement” 
to meet the wishes of the Congress and to grant their demands. 
The ViceroT's goia$ on leave tp England raised bPpes that some- 
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thing along these lines would be done after the Viceroy had 
opportunities to discuss the whole matter over with the British 
Cabinet. In the meantime, precious moments were being lost 
and an unexpected turn of events took place. 

There was political trouble in Mysore in October, 1936, but 
the Congress High Command scrupulously kept out of it. The 
Haripura resolution definitely stipulated non-intervention and 
went so far as to object to the States people using the word 
'Congress* for their political organisations. 

But the results of this resolution were quite different from 
what diey were intended to be. There was feverish excitement 
and activities in the Indian States, particularly in Rajkot, Mysore, 
Hyderabad and Travancore. It may be noted that three major 
South Indian States which had the reputation of being 
progressive and financially sound had to encounter the worst 
troubles so far as political agitation was concerned. The other 
States which were involved or likely to be involved in political 
agitation were Jamnagar, Rajpipla, Limbdi and Baroda. It was 
curious that North Indian States quite notorious for malad¬ 
ministration were left untouched by outside interference. 

It was considered likely, that there would be no difficulty in 
getting progressive Indian States and the right-wing of the Con¬ 
gress to work together in matters concerning all India and some 
Indian States were reported to be welcoming such co-operation. 
It was clear that the right-wing was continuously gaining ground 
over its left-wingers, socialists and communists combined. 



Chapter III 


SIR HARRY HODGSON’S REPORT 

Sir Harry Hodgson of the Round Table spent a month in India 
in December-January 1938-39, and he submitted his confidential 
report to the Round Table on 6th January, 1939. His report gave 
an excellent background and penetrating analysis of India and is 
worthwhile reproducing in full. His report is important because 
he later came to New Delhi as Special Official to the Viceroy and 
Governor-General on Reforms : 

’’After a month in India I cannot pose as an expert on its 
problems but I used that month to fairly good advantage in 
learning what I could from spokesmen of different groups and 
interests. I spent some days in each of the three provinces of 
Bengal, Punjab and Bombay, and over a week in Delhi and I had 
a day in Baroda State on my way from Delhi to Bombay. The 
Viceroy was inaccessible on a winter tour to Nepal and else¬ 
where, but I made a special journey to Wardha to see that other 
Governor-General of India, Mahatma Gandhiji in his Ashram 
at Shegaon. 

”In each of the three provinces that I visited I saw several 
Ministers, of whom the most notable were Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan, the premier of the Punjab, probably the most powerful 
and certainly, by all my direct and indirect evidence, the most 
common-sensible of the Muslim leaders, head of the only steady 
and substantial anti-Congress provincial government in the 
country; and Mr. K. M. Munshi, Home Member in Bombay, 
a prime example of a thief set to catch a thief, since even Tory 
Europeans speak with admiring awe of his repressive handling 
of Communists and the like agitators. Of the National Congress 
leaders I saw, among others, Vallabhbhai Patel, who is general¬ 
ly regarded as driving his authority mainly from the influence 
he has with Gandhi; Bhulabhai Desai, another suggested can¬ 
didate for the Federal Prime-ministership (he hinted enough 
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for me to realise that he has allowed himself to concdve diat 
ambition), Satyamurti, a good representative of tbe lUgbt-wing 
Congressmen, anxious to see a competent job of Govem- 
mentdom, within the limits of his nationalism and his class out¬ 
look, and of course his caste and communal outlook also. Subhas 
Bose, the present President of the Congress, I made no special 
effort to see, as he is everywhere regarded as a light'Weight, a 
useful man to put up to deny that the Congress will ever touch 
anything less than complete Independence with the end of a 
ten-foot pole, while the real strings are being pulled quite 
differently behind his back. 

was disappointed to have only a few minutes with Jawahar- 
lal Nehru; an appointment to have a longer talk with him fell 
through because he had ‘tiu’. All 1 can record is tiiat I was con¬ 
stantly told that he had moved distinctly to the right of late. 
There are two opposing views of his future. Non-Congress 
conservatives like Sapru say that the mantle of Gandhi will 
surely fall on him, and that the Congress after the Mahatma’s 
death will not so much split into left and right groups as become 
a revolutionary left-wing organisation. On the other hand. Con¬ 
gress conservatives like Munshi pooh-pooh the idea of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru’s becoming the dictatorial leader of the Congress. He 
can do nothing now but make speeches about Spain, they say. 

“I did however, see other representatives of the Congress 
Left, like Masani and Purushottam Trikumdas, prominent mem¬ 
bers of the Congress Socialist Party; these are the Stafford 
Cripps of Indian politics, the well-to-do intellectual socialists, not 
men of the people. The strength of their movement appears to 
lie in Bihar and the U.P. a fact that illustrates its primarily 
agrarian nature. Those provinces are also the home of tiie 
Kisan Sabha (Peasant League), of whose leaders I saw only 
Professor Ranga, another of the intelligensia, full of words and 
enthusiasm. Dr. Ambedkar, the leader of the untouchables and 
of the Independent Labour Party, gave me a very different 
view, as he is strongly anti-Congress, regarding it as at heart 
an upper-class, caste Hindu organisation (in which he is of 
course quite ri^t)> 

"Of the Muslim League, apart from provincial Ministers, I 
saw Jtnnah, a conceited person afraid that events may lose him 
the power that he craves. The pld cQnservative and liberal 
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ments were represented by Sapru, Jayakar and odiers. These 
have no authority in democratic India today, but their pc^nt 
of view is often a good corrective for the enthusiasm of more 
influential people and Sapru has been acting as adviser to a 
number of States’ Rulers. I did not miss the political million¬ 
aires—reading from left to right, Jamnalal Bajaj, G. D. Birla, 
Sir Purshottamdas Thakordas, Sir Homi Mody. Of the half 
dozen leading States* Dewans, I talked with two. Sir V. T. Krish- 
namacbari of Baroda and Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. I saw 
of course a number of civil servants, both European and Indian, 
and Bombay and Calcutta commercial people, who seem on the 
whole to prefer rule by Congress to rule by the I.C.S., since 
the former after all only oppose them as capitalists or foreign¬ 
ers and do not despise them as “boxwallas”. The days when the 
I.C.S. man was the white Brahmin, the Heaven-born, are gone 
for ever. Three people stand out as having given me each 
with his own particular brilliance, a detached British view. Sir 
James Grigg, Sir Maurice Gwyer and Linnel Fielden, the Con¬ 
troller of Broadcasting. I met press, broadcasting and Univei-- 
sity people. I went over a number of factories and was at oains 
to go out in some of the villages, besides keeping my eyes ooen 
when travelling through the country by train or car. This 
visual evidence suggested strongly that the really big problems 
of India are economic rather than political. But they don’t 
come first and in any review of Indian public affairs today, for 
they are still obscured by political nationalism. At the heart of 
all Indian politics at this time is the struggle for coming rower. 
No one doubts that power is coming to all-India, and coming 
through Federation. From the Leftists to the Rightists, Congress 
people with whom I talked, referred explicitly or implicitly to 
the limited character of the changes in the proposed reforms 
that would make them acceptable in the sense that the Co’^- 
gress would not start Civil disobedience, would not boycott the 
elections and might take office if gaining a position to do so. 
The crucial controversy concerns the exact terms and time of 
federation rather than its principle. This is not to say of 
course, that the Congress will accept anything less than com¬ 
plete independence as its eventual goal, but simply that the 
saintly pleasures of SaQ^agraha seem at the moment to be fight¬ 
ing a IcMing battle against the sweets of o®ce« Neverthelesst 
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the conditions that will make federation acceptable to the Con¬ 
gress even in die restricted and temporary sense have yet to 
be fulfilled. They are of course intimately bound up with the 
question who is to wield power in the coming federation. 

“The question primarily concerns three major groups — the 
Muslims, the States and the Congress, as the overwhelmingly 
powerful representative of the Hindus of British India. It is 
possible, of course, that in some future federal Parliament, the 
balance of power may be held by some minor privileged group 
—the Indian Christians for instance or the scheduled castes. 
Such a contingency, however, seems to play little or no part in 
current controversy. Although a pact of convenience between 
the Muslims and Congress is always possible and has recently 
been attempted, the two can never be anything else. Between 
the States’ Rulers and the Congress there is the conflict bet¬ 
ween feudal autocracy and doctrinaire democracy. Doubtless 
there is room here for compromise, but scarcely for alliance. 
While the States (that is to say the Rulers) and the Muslims 
are united in hostility towards Congress, they are divided by 
the laci inai tne majority of the States (reckoning either by 
Rulers or by subjects) are Hindu while the first article of the 
Muslim League’s Creed is hostility to the “Hindu Raj’’. 

“The communal problem is to be considered in terms of this 
triangle of forces, and of the struggle for coming power. The 
communal problem clearly has two aspects; the violent out¬ 
bursts that occasionally occur over some alleged religious insult- 
—cow sacrifice or music in front of the mosque—and secondly 
the rivalry of the educated classes in political and economic 
affairs. The latter is really by far the more serious aspect. For 
the former is essentially local and temporary, whereas the latter 
is woven into the warp and woof of Indian public affairs. In 
this second aspect, the Hindu-Muslim problem like modern anti¬ 
semitism, is mainly a by-product of large scale unemployment, 
especially the “black-coated classes”. Such unemployment is 
notoriously chronic in India. If it did not exist, all this exas¬ 
perating insistence that if any series of posts are to be filled, 
a quota should be allotted to Muslims would soon die down. 
Industrialisation as the antidote to over-population is the pre¬ 
sent cry, but more than industrialisation is needed to rid India 
of tins perpetual unemployment problem among the literal 
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classes, more and better technical training and a restriction on 
purely literary education. This obdurate economic cause lies 
behind the political communal problem, which itself is to be 
conceived in terms of a struggle for power under a future 
autonomous regime. Of course the Muslims can never 
changs themselves from a minority to a majority; and 
therefore they can never as Muslims hope to command a maj¬ 
ority in a democratic State. This is constantly thrown up 
against them by Congressmen, anxious to expose the futility 
of communalism. I doubt whether the leaders of the Muslim 
League know exactly what it is they do want; Jinnah certainly 
seemed not to know. There is a good deal of personal ambi¬ 
tion and jealousy in his attitude. But I imagine their aim is to 
straddle the balance of power with a Mussalman bloc, able by 
its solidarity and its tactical position to dictate terms to others 
and to apoint its leaders to office. The bogey, therefore, to them 
is a Congress bloc equally solid and commanding an indepen¬ 
dent majority. 

“There is a second objective of Muslim policy which is just 
as important. That is to preserve and strengthen the rule of the 
Muslims in those Provinces where they have a majority, Ben¬ 
gal, the Punjab, the Frontier Province and Sind. The leverage 
that these Muslim provinces can exert upon the rest of India 
is regarded as vital to the Muslim cause. At present the Fron¬ 
tier has a Congress majority and the Sind is ruled by a Con¬ 
gress coalition. In both these provinces, the Hindu minority 
is so small that the communal problem hardly exists, except 
in the form of mischief between the debtors and creditors; the 
nationalists anti-British sentiment is soon emerging strongly 
as soon as the anti-Hindu sentiment is removed. In Bengal 
the position of the Fazlul Huq Ministry is precarious. A coali¬ 
tion led by the Congress could probably hold office just as well, 
certainly if it had the passive support of the European group. 
The Punjab is the key to Muslim leadership in the provinces. 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s ministry is not outwardly communal, 
containing as it does several Hindu Ministers. It is nevertheless 
a main bulwark of the Muslim defence in India as a whole. . 

“Apart from the ordinary Hindu-Muslim conflict the Punjab 
has a special interest in preventing the domination of the Con¬ 
gress in all-India politics. The great majority of recruits for the 
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army are drawn from the Punjab, most of them being Mussal- 
mans. Something like 10 crores of rupees are said to be spent 
every year in die Punjab in military pay, pensions and local 
stores—an essential buttress of the Punjab standard of life. 
This position is threatened by the Congress if ever the latter 
should come into control of defence (and there is little doubt 
that eflFective control is likely to pass quite rapidly to the hands 
of the Indian Ministry_under the federal constitution). Not only 
do the Congress believe that they can reduce the numbers of the 
army: they have also adopted as an important plank in their 
platform, the building of a “People’s Army”, which would be 
raised on a territorial basis and would, therefore, rob the Punjab 
and the Mussalmans of their favoured position. This is at the 
back of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s speech about the Punjab 
being the sword of India. It is scarcely too much to say that 
the military privilege of the Punjab is the strongest material 
bond now existing between the British Raj and any portion of 
India. 

“This issue seems more likely than any other to be the 
occasion of a split between Muslim India and the rest, which 
many people fear will be the result of Swaraj. 

“One Congress spokesman—it wets Bhulabhai Desai—leader 
of the Opposition in the Central Assembly — said that a pro¬ 
mise of the immediate and rapid Indianisation of the Indian 
Army was as vital a condition of Congress acquiesence in the 
new reforms, as the elective representation of the States. They 
had been fobbed olf too long, they said, with “experiments” 
and with the insulting excuse that Indians were not fit to ofiicer 
their own armies. I pointed out, with a practical example from 
the development of the Royal Australian Navy, what a great 
many years it must take for a cadet entrant today to become 
even a field ofiicer and therefore how long, complete Indianisa¬ 
tion must take under the best of circumstances. He seemed 
quite impressed with the example and said that perhaps all that 
they would insist on, would be that the great majority of the 
Officers should be Indians within a short specified period. This 
raises technical points which I am quite incompeteqt to discuss, 
but I note the problem here, because the question whether 
Indianisation—if it takes place—occurs before or after the 
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Congress comes into political power at the Centre is obviously 
of vital concern to the Muslims. 

“Building ‘Pakistan', a Muslim State or federation (or per¬ 
haps only alliance) covering the Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, 
the Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Sind, but I found no 
accredited Muslim leader supporting this. Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan, however, did put forward a project for constructing a 
different kind of federation in India, the units being larger and 
endowed with more powers than will lie with the States and 
provinces under the Government of India Act. Each unit in 
his scheme would itself be a federation or amalgamation of 
States and portions of British India. Thus the north-western 
unit would include not only the Frontier Province, Sind and 
the Punjab, but also Kashmir and even — as he described it 
— Hindu States like Patiala. By enhancing the power of the 
competent units in the federation this scheme would be calcu¬ 
lated to increase the effective leverage of the Muslim bloc. 
It has not, however, been taken up as a practical issue of poli¬ 
tics, and the communal problem still turns on the tactical 
probabilities under the federal constitution of 1935. 

“So, too, does the problem of democracy in the Indian States. 
Just as it is important not to think of the communal problem in 
terms of wild Pathans, enraged by a religious affront, slitting 
Hindus' throats in the back alleys of Lahore, so it is important 
not to be misled into thinking of this matter of the agitation 
against the Princes in terms of an oppressed people rising 
against a debauched and tyrannious monarch in some petty 
principality. 1 asked Mr. Gandhi why the Congress did not 
make a distinction between the bad States where the essentials 
of good government are lacking and where every decent person 
will sympathise with a revolt of the people against oppression 
and good States where the standard of administration and social 
services is sometimes higher than in the provinces of British 
India. He said that I had made a mistake, that the Congress 
did draw that distinction and was not concerned to upset the 
system or government in the belter States. That this was 
untrue, however, was shown to me not only by Sir V. T. 
Krishnamachari and Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Dewans of the 
two most advanced States in India with the -possible exception 
of Mysore, but also by Vallabhbhai Patel himself, the Chief 
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spokesman of the Congress in all that pertains to agitation in 
the State. (The discrepancy made one wonder whether the 
Mahatma was to be regarded as a saintly dupe, or as >a^ clever 
politician able to use the guise of sanctity to make the untrue 
seem true. The important point about him, however, is die 
reality of his power). Patel reminded me that the Maharaja of 
Baroda spent eleven months of every year out of India, that he 
had a Madrasi Dewan and had brought in many of his own 
Maharashtra people to govern his Gujarati subjects, that how¬ 
ever well they might be governed they did not govern them¬ 
selves, and that if you set aside the communal and other special 
seats there would be no chance for a democratic majority to 
govern India under the federal constitution, unless the States’ 
representatives were popularly elected. As Sir C. P. said to me, 
it is a problem in political arithmetic. How can the Congress 
get a majority in the Federal Assembly? 

'Tt would have a lively hope of doing so, in spite of the 
States, it the communal electorates for Muslims and Sikhs were 
abolished and reservation of seats substituted. No doubt the 
communal eijctorate is anathema to the theoretical democrat, 
and no doubt it has turned communalism into a permanent 
vested interest in India. But it cannot now be abolished with¬ 
out a breach of faith towards the minority communities that 
would provoke them to the utmost violence. This is generally 
recognised, and while the Congressman will lose no opportunity 
to denounce the system, he will assure in his calculations that 
it is certain to continue. The next alternative road to power is 
a pact with the Muslims. The recent attempt to bring this about 
failed, partly for personal and tactical reasons, but more funda¬ 
mentally because, as has already been noted, the ideologies of 
the Congress and the Muslim League are quite incompatible. 
Hie League cannot live as one Muslim group among many; it 
must be the Muslim organisation or perish. But the Congress 
with its emphatic claim to speak for all-India, cannot consis¬ 
tently acknowledge such a position for the League, since that 
would instantly, brand the Congress itself as only a Hindu 
organisation. 

**Deadlock having been reached along this line, the Congress 
naturally turned to the po^ibili^ of securing a majority by. way 
of democratic representation for the States. The agitation l^s 
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been mixed with disturbances in smaller States where the 
inhabitants have been goaded by repression. But the two aims 
are to be distinguished; to obtain the essentials of good govern¬ 
ment in those States where they do not already exist, and to 
drive all the States — and more especially the larger and better 
States into sending to the federal parliament elected represen¬ 
tatives, a larger number of whom would no doubt be sympa¬ 
thetic towards the Congress. 

“Now, to fight either of these two movements permanently 
would be in the end to try to sweep back the Atlantic. Demo¬ 
cratic ideas have taken too firm a grip in India and are closely 
interwoven into the material of education, for it to be possible 
to withstand the democratic tide in the States for ever. Apart 
from the problem of putting through federation at some moment 
and in some manner that would not spell resistance and break¬ 
down, the best attitude for the Paramount Power on the surface 
of things would, therefore, seem to be to stand aside and let this 
process of democratisation go on without interference one way 
or another. But the problem of paramountcy is more compli¬ 
cated. In the course of that process there will be casualties. 
Some Ruler will resort to repression or cruel methods, or there 
will be violent rebellions, which the Rulers will be unable to 
quell without appeal for police or military assistance from out¬ 
side; or strife will be aroused by imported agitators and civil 
disobedience ‘volunteers'; or money and propaganda will flow 
in from British India to support or inflame the local popular 
movement; or the measures taken by the State will produce a 
flow of refugees to British India, causing severe embarrassment 
to provincial Governments. In all such incidents, the position 
of the Paramount Power will be called to question and the 
Viceroy as its representative will be obliged to take positive 
decisions. It is, therefore, impossible for the British Govern¬ 
ment to wash its hands off the problem of demoralisation of the 
States. Moreover the question is about to be put to us in an 
urgent form through the attempt to hurry on the federation. 
If my information is correct, when the States are presented 
with the ‘final* form of their proposed instruments of accession, 
their leaders will reply: ‘There is this detail and that which 
we would like altered, but the main question is, how do you as 
-Paramount Power propose to guarantee our permanence and 
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independence under the new regime — on what terms and with 
what means in your hands? Unless we have a satisfactory 
answer to that question we cannot accede to any federation*. 

''Unless the British Government is prepared to distinguish 
between State and State in defining and carrying out its duties 
of paramountcy, it will be perpetually faced with this very 
awkward choice; either to give more help than is justified to 
the effete or corrupt, or less than is justified to the efficient 
and well-governed States. Surely it is reasonable for the 
Government to say that its duties as adviser of the Paramount 
Power are duties towards the people as well as towards the 
Rulers of the States; that no Ruler can expect any assistance 
from the Paramount Power unless he ensures at least the bare 
essentials of good government, which in this case can be defined 
as, first, the rule of law for great and small, secondly, an audited 
State Budget with a Civil List for the Ruler, and thirdly, some 
form of popular representation, not necessarily with xesponsi- 
bility and that in any case no intervention can be expected in 
opposition to a genuine demand for more democratic institutions 
by the people of die State itself. I believe that if such a decla¬ 
ration were made it would not only help towards ridding us of 
the difficulties of paramountcy under the new regime, but would 
also, in the short run, encourage an understanding between the 
Congress and the leading Princes which would enable federation 
to be introduced on terms relatively satisfactory to both. I 
heard rumours of such an impending compromise during my 
stay in India, though I had no direct evidence of it. The Princes 
concerned, it was suggested, might be willing to concede the 
indirect election of at least a majority of their States’ represen¬ 
tatives in the federal parliament, and the Congress might accept 
this as the thin end of the wedge, more especially if the Para¬ 
mount Power had disinterested itself in sub-standard States. 
That is at least one line of escape from the present dilemma. 

"The nature of that dilemma is simple. If federation is forced 
through on terms unacceptable to the Congress we are faced 
with the threat of widespread civil disobedience, which in the 
existing state of political power might bring all but the barest 
rudiments of Government to a standstill. In seven or eight 
provinces majority Governments could not be formed and the 
Governor would be obliged to rule by decree with inadequate 
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power behind him. If on the other hand, federation is intro* 
duced on terms acceptable to the Congress (that is to say, giving 
the Congress at least the lively hope of securing widi reliable 
allies, a sufficient majority to form a national government)' then 
the minority interests will have lost ground, and we must loo]< 
for the possibility of trouole from elsewhere. 

The resistance of the States would not, I believe, be a serious 
matter. Either they would acquiesce in the grant of those 
terms to the Congress — they might indeed be a party to 
them — or they would have the alternative of standing aside 
and refusing to come in. This refusal is dangerous from the 
British point of view only if we insist on having, so to speak, a 
solid Tory bloc readymade in any federal constitution for India. 
If, on the other hand, that objective — so prominent in the 
Round Tabic Conference — has now been given up, then the 
refusal will amount to nothing; whereas they now have a chance 
of deciding the terms on which they will share its life. Provided 
the British Government is prepared to use the leverage of a 
possible B..itish Indian federation, resistance from the Princes’ 
side is not likely to cause really serious trouble. 

“One cannot be so sure about the Muslims. Both Jinnah and 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan told me that the Muslims would 
‘fight’ rather than accept a ‘Hindu Raj*. It is, however, difficult 
to see on what front and with what weapons they would fight, 
except it be by mutiny in the Army. That does not seem very 
probable. On the whole one is bound to conclude that the 
Muslims’ bark is likely to prove worse than their bite. By set¬ 
ting up a ‘Hindu Raj’, however, have we not committed a breach 
of faith towards them? People talk about ‘letting the Muslims 
down’, or ‘selling them down the river’. Surely there is no 
justification for such terms. We propose to set up a constitu¬ 
tion by which, throughout India, Muslims will be more strongly 
represented than their members justify. On what better terms 
can they expect self-government for India? The Muslim leaders 
demand self-government just as loudly as the Congress. They 
promise us nothing in exchange for our support of their minority 
position. Apart from a certain amount of cupboard love 
(particularly in connection with the army), the Muslims are 
just as ‘anti-British* as the .Hindus. The idea of a community 
oi loyal Muslims, contrasting with the seditious Hindus, is a 
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pure myth. Neverlheless while tiie communal problem remains 
as bitter as it now is, we must take into account that the esta¬ 
blishment of what the Muslims would regard as a Hindu Raj 
would be fraught with danger. We must also reckon with the 
possibility that in the long run the unity of India may prove 
impossible under domestic conditions and that a Muslim north¬ 
west may split off and seek its destiny in association with other 
Muslim countries rather than with South and Central India. 

“The strong objection to any present proposed solution of 
the constitutional problem would seem to point to a policy of 
caution and delay. The great argument against this is the 
gradual deterioration of government at the centre. Provincial 
parliaments and governments, being responsible, attract more 
and more of the prestige, public interest, and political talent 
that should belong to the government and parliament of all-India. 
Initiative, decision and enterprise are sapped in the Civil Service 
where everyone has the feeling that he is living in a transitional 
phase and where no one knows who will be his next master. 
There is a good deal of sitting on the fence and playing for 
time. The files move through the offices more slowly than ever. 
Meanwhile the Congress appears to be steadily increasing its 
hold in the provinces, and may eventually arrive at a position 
when it can dictate to the British Government terms much more 
favourable to itself than those it would be willing to accept 
today. Mahatma Gandhi, while he lives, has tremendous power, 
and is exerting that power in favour of moderation. It 
is possible to seek through him a kind of compromise solution 
that would be spurned by Jawaharlal Nehru or Vallabhbhai Patel 
or Subhas Bose or Abul Kalam Azad or any other political leader 
of the Congress. The moderate Congressmen all say privately, 
‘Gandhiji is your best friend; act while he is still alive and is 
still ready for compromise’. 

“These are the arguments for rapid action. But they do not 
seem to be conclusive. Against the moderation of the Mahatma 
may be set the fact that his existence makes the all Indian 
politics unnatural. There is no figure to compare with him, and 
the sesne may change radically after his disappearance. Why 
try to build on such insecure foundations? His personality more 
than an3dhing else serves to maintain the unity of the Congress. 
In any dispute between different f^Qtipns, he is court oi ap- 
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peal. He is monarch and judge and his word is law. It is not im¬ 
possible that the solidarity of the Congress, without which die 
problems of the Muslims and the States would lose half their 
iorce might vanish as a result of personal rivalries or differences 
of policy once he is gone. 

"The Congress at present is controlled by an upper-caste 
Hindu bourgeosie. The socialist wing complains more and more 
openly of the reactionary policy carried out by Congress provin¬ 
cial governments. (Some of my more progressive friends among 
the European commercial community in Bombay were secretly 
ashamed of themselves for voting at the dictates of class inte¬ 
rest, for the Government’s Industrial Disputes Bill, which they 
admitted was a reactionary measure). There are other possible 
lines of division. The peasant movement with its radical 
agrarian policy has already caused a good deal of anxiety to 
Congress leadership in the provinces in which it flourishes. It is 
likely to cause still more, if its policy — explicit or disguised of 
confiscatory anti-landlordism spreads as it logically must spread 
to other forms of capital, beginning with the cultivators* debt 
to the money lender. People like Birla will tell you that the 
land must be nationalised and that full compensation cannot 
possibly be paid, but suggest applying the same principle to 
industrial and commercial capital and they will have a thousand 
arguments to refute it. There is also the problem of the 
scheduled castes. If Dr. Ambedkar succeeds in his aim of 
winning them both from the Hindu Community and from the 
Congress, the future of Indian politics will take on a very 
different hue. He probably cannot do it alone, but a split of a 
socialist group from the Congress would be an opportunity for 
forming a new party of alliance which the untouchables would 
support. 

All this is in the distant future. For the moment the Congress 
is united both by its concentration on the nationalist issue and 
by its ss^stem of internal discipline. Its outlook is distinctly 
totalitarian. It aims at speaking for Ihe whole of India, and 
already claims the right and power to do so; all other parties 
which it cannot absorb it does its utmost to destroy; it has 
imposed conditions on the choice of candidates for office in or 
under the Congress which in effect creates a political elite, 
certain to come to regard themselves as alone fitted to govern 
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ever; autocracy and oligarchy may be more natural to India 
than democracy, but the dramatic sense, the rigid discipline, 
the attention to every detail necessary to establish a totalitarian 
State as we know it in Europe are entirely wanting in the Indian 
political make-up. Meanwhile however the Congress is a solid 
bloc and is likely to remain so until federation is achieved with 
the co-operation of at least a large body of Congressmen. 

On the other hand, there is one test of the practical working 
of provincial autonomy which it seems to me essential to 
observe before proceeding with further steps towards full self- 
government for India. That is the experience of a new election 
in the provinces. No responsible government in India has yet 
had to face the electors on its actual record. No opposition 
has yet had a chance of profitting by the mistakes of its oppo¬ 
nents in office. The Congress has never yet had to appeal to 
the people, not in terms of nationalist generalities or compen¬ 
dious promises, but in terms of what it has performed in the 
past and can creditably undertake to do in the future. It seems 
to be a great mistake to force on federation before we can see 
the outcome of fresh provincial elections. It also seems to be 
a mistake to force it on before the fullest time has been given 
for a settlement either between the Congress and the leading 
States or the Congress and the League. This does not mean an 
indefinite delay. But it does mean that 1942 would be a better 
date than 1941 to have in' mind for the earliest moment for 
inaugurating federation. There is a disturbing rumour in India 
that the Viceroy is desperately anxious to secure federation in 
his time. This appears to me a dangerous and artificial reason 
for hurry. 

Of course, this question of what to do next in India cannot 
be considered apart from the problem of defence, which is more 
risky, in view of the possibility of a world war — to institute 
a new system of government in India, with a chance of violent 
reaction from some disappointed section or other, and with the 
certainty of a weaker British control even over the reserved 
subjects of foreign policy and defence; or to continue with the 
present system in face of the feeling of the great majority of 
the Indian population that it does not fulfil aspirations for 
freedom and therefore prevents them from freely aiding Great 
Britain in time of trouble? In the lon^ run undoubtedly, dm 
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better course is to give India full self-government, since to pre¬ 
vent her from securing it might be a serious additional defen¬ 
sive burden in time of war. But in the short run the question 
of political tactics, which have already been mentioned have 
their own importance. 

"I inquired among a number of Congress supporters and other 
Indian people what would have been the attitude of political 
India in the event of a war over Czechoslovakia last October. 
I found their views just as sharply divided as views on foreign 
policy in England. There were the extremists who said frankly 
that England’s difficulty was India’s opportunity, and diat diey 
would use the occasion — if necessary by staging a rebellion — 
to force Great Britain to grant India complete self-government; 
then, they said she would consider of her free will whether and 
in what manner she would participate in war. Others (includ¬ 
ing some Congress rank and file) hotly repudiated this view, 
declaring that the cause for which Great Britain would be fight¬ 
ing would be equally India’s cause (their reasons being ideo¬ 
logical rather than strategic) and that the quickest way to self- 
government for India was to prove in practice her ability to 
fulfil her responsibilities as a nation in a time of world stress. 
Then there were the intermediate people who argued that as 
India was not free to decide for herself, she would remain 
entirely passive, doing nothing to hinder but equally nothing 
to aid Great Britain in the struggle. I got the impression that 
this view would have prevailed in Congress circles. Whether 
'doing nothing to help* would have meant the resignation of 
Congress Government and the institution of civil disobedience 
would probably have depended on the demands made on India. 
If a large mass of Indian troops had been used outside India, 
that would almost certainly have been the result. 

I found it of little use to point out that if Great Britain were 
defeated (and action by India might conrtibute to her defeat) 
then India herself would be obliged to accept -dictated terms 
of peace, and her security derived from the integrity of the 
Indian Ocean as virtually as British Power would be gone. In 
Indian political circles there has been very little realistic or 
constructive thinking on foreign policy or defence and one is 
always met with the retort: “What is die use of our discussing 
Aese matters when we are nQt free to decide them for our¬ 
selves?’* 
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THE FATEFUL YEARS 

The Viceroy spent a week early in January 1939 in Bombay. 
Among others, he had private talks with Sir PurshottamdRS Thakor- 
das, Frederick Stones and Low. In Bombay, Linlithgow continued 
to harp on ushering federation. To Low he said that he had fixed 
up in his mind the full programme of federation and he knew of 
the immense difficulties in his way and yet he was hoping that 
he would be able to put his scheme through before he left India. 
With Sir Purshottamdas the Viceroy discussed mainly the Indo- 
British Trade Agreement and the general economic and trade 
conditions in the country. The Viceroy had long talks with Chief 
Minister Kher and Home Minister Munshi. 

With Stones the Viceroy had a long talk on politics and fede¬ 
ration. The Viceroy said that he realised that federation 1935 
model would not do, but that it should be 1942 model and he 
was willing to attain this object. Between his first talk with 
Stones, and his second talk at the Bombay Club Lunch, interest¬ 
ing developments took place in the Indian States. First, the 
trouble at Baroda and then the breaking up of the negotiat^ns 
between the Thakore of Rajkot and Vallabhbhai and thirdly, Jaipur 
Darbar’s ban on Jamnalal Bajaj's entry into Jaipur and his inten¬ 
tion to defy that ban. 

After his second talk with the Viceroy, Stones sent for my 
brother, Tricumdas, who was proceeding to Bardoli next morning 
to meet Gandhiji and Vallabhbhai. Tricumdas agreed to put it 
to them that it was not necessary and it was not in the interest 
of India at this stage to force a fight on the Viceroy, who was 
striving his hardest to bring about a peaceful settlement in the 
country. It was to be pointed out to Gandhiji and Vallabhbhai 
that however good the Viceroy’s intentions were, he bad Qbli§a- 
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tions to big States like Jaipur, Jodhpur and Rafputana and cc»ne 
what may he would have to do his duty and face the consequences. 
In short, the Viceroy could not be bullied into bending his knees 
by any provocative political crisis forced on him by the Congress. 

In his talks with Kher and Munshi, the Viceroy wanted this 
message to be conveyed to the High Command at Barodli. Gandhiji 
and Vallabhbhai told Tricumdas that they were also not anxious 
at this stage to create a crisis in the country. Vallabhbhai did 
not approve of Jamnalal Bajaj forcing the issue in Jaipur, as his 
doing so would make the Indian States’ problem more complicated 
and more difficult to solve. Gandhiji and Vallabhbhai assured 
Tricumdas that it was not their intention to create unnecessary 
trouble for the Viceroy and Tricumdas brought back the impres¬ 
sion that it should not be difficult to come to terms with tKe High 
Command and both Stones and Tricumdas felt that the proper 
course would be for the Viceroy to see as early as possible the 
two leaders. 

Just at this time the situation in Rajkot worsened. After the 
settlement terms were agreed upon between the Thakore and 
Vallabhbhai, whereby the Thakore was to appoint a Committee 
of ten, seven of diem to be nominated by Vallabhbhai, to consider 
the problem of resnonsible government for Rajkot, the Thakore 
wrote to Vallabhbhai requesting that Veerawala may be allowed 
to continue. Vallabhbhai objected to this and then started the 
quarrel regarding the personnel of the Committee. Negotiations 
were eventually broken off, the full correspondence including 
confidential letters exchanged, was published and Satyagraha was 
started again. Gandhiji’s and Vallabhbhai’s and the Praia Parishad’s 
allegations were that Gibson, the Political Agent, had gone back 
on his word and further that he was responsible for ’’organised 
goondaism”. One source of information suggested that in this 
matter, Gibson took his orders from Glancey, Political Secretary 
and Advisor to the Governor-General. Whilst the Viceroy adhered 
to his policy of non-intervention in the Indian States’ internal 
affairs, Glancey did not accept his opinicms and on this important 
issue, as also on that of federation, the Government of India were 
a house divided among themselves and the Viceroy was left to 
pursue his policy unaided by the Political Department. 

The events that preceded and followed Vallabhbhai’s visit to 
Sarpdd did not help the Congress cause or prestige at all. 
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One big issue was being fought out inside the Congress — the 
Congress Presidential election, Subhas Bose, the President f(» 
1938, though a left-wing extremist, was controlled during his 
presidential year by Gandhiji and Vallabhbhai. He did not like this 
and he realised that if he gave up the Presidentship, he would 
have no political position for himself. He, therefore, decided to 
stand for Presidentship for another year. The High Command 
disapproved of this and put up against him Pattabhi Sitaramaiyya 
of Andhra, a mild and amiable gentleman and a right-winger but 
of the second rank of leaders. Subhas won, Madras, among others, 
voting for Subhas. This was because Sitaramai 3 rya wanted Andhra 
to be separated from Madras. The right-wingers were flabbergast¬ 
ed and Gandhiji issued a statement that he was opposed to Subhas’ 
standing again for Presidentship and had so advised, him. 

Sir C. P. had felt that sooner or later the Congress would drift 
towards the left and that is why he had hesitated coming to 
terms with the Congress, as very soon Subhas and Jawaharlal 
Nehru would have the Congress under them. 

A storm broke out inside the Congress because of Subhas* re- 
election. Jawaharlal seemed to sit on the fence for some time 
but soon he threw in his lot with the right-wingers. Twelve right- 
wing members of the Working Committee, headed by Patel and 
Nehru, resigned, deserting Subhas and his brother Sarat. The 
right wingers expected that those resignations would force Subhas 
to resign his Presidentship but Subhas seemed to show fight. 

Jamnalal Bajaj was eventually arrested in Jaipur for trying to 
defy the ban order against him. A diflference between Rajkot and 
Jaipur has to be noted. Rajkot has an area of 283 sq. miles with 
a population of 75,000 and an average revenue of 12.5 lakhs, 
whilst Jaipur has an area of 16.600 sq. miles with a population 
of over 26 lakhs. It would be easier for the Congress to guide 
and control a non-co-operation movement among the well-disci¬ 
plined Gujarati population in the small area of Rajkot than in die 
almost ignorant and widely distributed population of Jaipur over 
16,000 sq. miles. 

The Viceroy had told Stones in January that he would be pre¬ 
pared to turn Rajkot into Golf Links. He would not tolerate any 
interference with bigger States like Jaipur and Jodhpur. 

Another State where trouble broke out ww Limdj. Political 
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meetings there were broken up by goondas. Political workers 
were harassed in their houses. 

Gandhiji carried on correspondence with the Viceroy on indi¬ 
vidual State’s problems. And Subhas’s election as President made 
it impossible for the Viceroy to send for and see Gandhiji and 
Vallabhbhai. This was a catastrophe. All this time, the Viceroy 
was using the good offices of Ghanshyamdas Birla to make contacts 
with Gandhiji and it was significant that within 24 hours of Birla's 
meeting Gandhiji and Vallabhbhai at Shegaon, Gandhiji called off 
Satyagraha in Rajkot and proceeded there on a ’’Peace Mission”. 

There were two bright events in this otherwise bleak political 
situation, viz. Jawaharlal refusing to work with Subhas and the 
left-wing and Gandhiji’s going to Rajkot on his ’’Peace Mission”. 
Gandhiji felt that if Rajkot and Jaipur problems were solved before 
the Tripuri Congress Session, the situation would be much clearer 
and easier to handle; otherwise the Congress would attack the 
British Imperialist power as Jawaharlal implied, through its 
weakest links, namely the Indian States. 

The situation in Travancore and Mysore eased a little but in 
Hyderabad Satyagraha was started by the Hindu Maha Sabha 
against the Nizam, the Mohamedan Ruler, in a Hindu populated 
State. 

Baroda and Kashmir introduced political reforms, in no way 
however coming near to beginning of a responsible government 
for the States’ people. 

Gandhiji’s stay in Rajkot for over three months did not bring 
peace nearer. Gandhiji finding the situation hopeless within a 
week of his going to Rajkot, suddenly heard his ’’Inner Voice” 
speaking to him which directed him to fast till a suitable solution 
was arrived at. Kasturba Gandhi protested against this sudden 
announcement and asked why Gandhiji had not informed her 
before going on the fast. Gandhiji said that he heard the ’’Inner 
Voice” and had to take an immediate decision. Gandhiji and his 
followers called this fast a great ’’religious sacrifice” whilst 
whispers all over the country went on murmuring the words 
“moral coercion” and ’’blackmail”. 

The Viceroy appointed the Chief Justice, Sir Maurice Gwyer, 
the arbitrator in the Rajkot dispute. Gwyer’s report went in 
favour of Gandhiji and Vallabhbhai. In spite of this, Gandhiji 
confessed dtat Ifis fast was a mistake — ‘’l>uragraha” and not 
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*‘Satyagraha'’. The question arises how a fast ordered by the 
“Inner Voice’* can just be a mere impulse of the moment and not 
intuition. Such fasts are in short nothing but “moral coercion’’ 
and ‘‘blackmail’’ and an act of violence. 

At the Tripuri Congress which Gandhiji did not attend, the 
right-wingers hit back at Subhas and gave him a knock out blow. 
Subhas came out badly and his dream of political leadership of 
All-India was gone. 

The Viceroy’s speech at the inauguration of the Princes 
Chamber, asking the Princes to make their administration criticism 
proof and to move forward with the time-spirit, satisfied the Con¬ 
gress. There was no progress, however, towards federation, in 
spite of the fact that the Viceroy showed sincerity and earnestness 
to settle the Indian problem by way of federation. The trouble 
with the Viceroy was that he had very little imagination, was 
seclusive and a slow mover and Gandhiji at critical moments lost 
sight of the most important problems and let himself be stranded 
in bylanes on small issues. 

It was satisfactory that as a result of his talks with the Viceroy, 
Gandhiji advised suspension of the Satyagraha and civil disobe¬ 
dience movement in all the States except Hyderabad where the 
Arya Samajists and the Hindu Maha Sabha were not inclined to 
take their orders from Gandhiji. 

It was interesting to watch the development of Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s ideas. It was considered generally that he would be the 
only possible all-India leader after Gandhiji. He made no secret 
of his leaning towards the left but there was no probability of 
his getting mixed up with the left. He disliked Subhas. 

More interesting, however, were Jawaharlal’s views on the 
international situation in Europe. In an article, he wrote that 
England’s day of glory was over, that it had started going down, 
and that it was a matter of 25 to 30 years when it would sink 
into a second rate power. Apparently, as a result of Gandhiji’s 
talk with him, he modified his views. He said that when he saw 
that England was going down, he did not mean the English people 
but only its present leaders. He said that the people of England 
were sound. In an article which appeared in the * Hindu* of 
23rd March, Jawaharlal said that India’s democracy was not worth 
a few minutes’ purchase if Germany and Italy succeeded in Europe 
At this time it was believed that in the event of war breaking 
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out, British Government’s attitude towards India would stiffen. 
This seemed to be confirmed by the proposed amendment of the 
Government of India Act in Parliament, ’’concentrating all power, 
in the event of a war emergency, in the hands of the Central 
Government which functions completely as an Agent of Impe¬ 
rialism which struck at the very basis of Provincial Autonomy 
and reduced it to a farce in case of war; which in effect creates a 
war dictatorship of the Central Government in India and which 
makes Provincial Governments helpless agents of Imperialism”. 
In these words the Tripuri Congress condemned the proposed 
amendment of the Government of India Act. 

In Bengal, there was labour unrest due to left-wing Socialist 
and Communist activities, aided and abetted by Subhas because 
of Communist money coming from abroad. Further, the Fazlul 
Huq Government was weak, the reactionary and conservative 
employers — British and Indian — had no sympathetic under¬ 
standing and imagination about the labour problems and the 
conditions of work in the labour world were inhuman. 

On the other hand, in Bombay, the labour situation was quiet 
and the left-wing mischief-makers showed no fight. Munshi told 
me that this chastened attitude of those mischief-makers would 
give the right-wing Congress Government a good innings of ten 
years to consolidate its position and then it would be too strong 
for anybody to shake 1 

The next three or four months saw nothing but a policy of drift 
both among the Congress and the Government. No definite action 
was taken by either to contact each other in spite of the proba¬ 
bility of a war breaking out in Europe. On September 3rd, 
England and France declared war against Germany. This was. 
followed by an immediate action unilaterally taken by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to join the war against Hitler. This was the first 
wrong step taken by the British Government and the Viceroy. 
The Viceroy could have, instead sent for and consulted Jinnah, the 
leader of the Muslim League, and Rajendra Prasad, the Pre^dent 
of the Congress and Bhulabhai Desai, the leader of the Opposition 
in the Legislative Assembly. This omission on the part of the 
Viceroy was resented by the whole country. The Viceroy saw 
Gandhiji on 5th September. Gandhiji said he could not speak 
for the Congress but on his own behalf, he would offer uncondi- 
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tional co-operation to the Government of India. Within the next 
five or six weeks, the Viceroy met as many as 52 ‘leaders’ of the 
majority and minority communities, including the Congress leaders 
Gandhiji, President Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai and Abul Kalam 
Azad and Jinnah. This was followed by the Viceroy’s statement 
issued on 17th October, 1939. The statement was most dis¬ 
appointing and unsatisfactory. Federation was scrapped and no 
definite promise for the future was given. The Congress strongly 
protested and called upon the Provincial Congress Ministers to 
resign with implied threats that civil disobedience might be 
started. The Viceroy once again jointly met Gandhiji, Rajendra 
Prasad and Jinnah and followed it up with a letter to them on 
2nd November; 

“The proposition which I invited you and the other gentle¬ 
men present to consider as leaders of the Congress and Muslim 
League was that, given the great importance of ensuring harmo¬ 
nious working at the Centre, you should enter upon discussions 
between yourselves with a view to discovering whether you could 
reach a basis of agreement between yourselves in the provincial 
field, consequent on which you could let me have proposals 
which would result in representatives of your two organisations 
immediately participating in the Central Government as members 
of my Executive Council. I brought out too that in my judge¬ 
ment it ought not to be necessary absolutely to resolve every 
detail of such differences as may exist in the provinces. What 
was required as was remarked in the course of the discussion 
was a degree of agreement in respect of the provinces, such as to 
make it possible for my visitors and the organisations which 
they represented to put forward a scheme which could be 
considered for the Centre. 

“1’ added, in regard to any arrangement at the Centre: — 
Firstly, that one would hope that it might be found practicable 
to include also one or possibly more representatives of other 
important groups, and that was a question on which I should 
value your advice when we came to grapple with details. 
Secondly, that the arrangement which 1 invited you to consider 
for the Centre would be an ad hoc arrangement for die period 
of war and would be quite distinct from the much wider ques¬ 
tion of constitutional reform at the end of the war. 
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“This would be a make>shift arrangement under the existing 
law.” , 

In his statement, on 17th October, 1939, Viceroy had said: 

“I have in what I have just said, made clear that the inten¬ 
tion and the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government is» as is 
stated in the Instrument of Instructions to the Governor-General 
to further the partnership between India and the United King¬ 
dom within the Empire, to the end that India may attain her 
due place among the great Dominions”. 

Gandhiji and Rajendra Prasad met Jinnah. They could not 
come to any agreement. Rajendra Prasad replied to the Viceroy 
on 3rd November, rejecting the Viceroy’s offer as both Gandhiji 
and he missed at the interview any reference to the main and 
moral issue raised by the Congress about the clarification of the 
war aims without which it was impossible for the Congress to 
consider any subsidiary proposal. Rajendra Prasad objected to 
India being declared a belligerent country without the consent of 
the Indian people. Rajendra Prasad further said: 

“The Congress Working Committee, as you are aware, issued 
a lengthy statement on September 14, in which they invited the 
British Government to declare their war aims and in particular 
how these aims were going to apply to India and to be given 
effect to in the present. It was further stated that the Indian 
people must have the right of self-determination by framing 
their own constitution through a Constituent Assembly without 
external interference and should guide their own policy”. 
Rajendra Prasad resented the “communal questions being 
dragged in this connection”. 

Jinnah wrote to the Viceroy on llth November turning down 
the Viceroy’s proposals. 

The Viceroy made a broadcast talk expressing his disappoint¬ 
ment over the rejection of his proposals but hoped that those 
differences would be resolved “only by negotiations, carried out 
in a spirit of mutual accommodation and trust and with a firm 
resolve to succeed.” He promised to continue his effort at a 
settlement. 

In spite of the failure of the talks with the Viceroy, Jinntdi 
broadcast the following Id message on 13th November, 1939. 
Jinnah after preaching love and harmony with the other commu* 
mties, said: 
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**lt is not great speeches and big conferences that make poli' 
dcs. Several young men have been coming to me to know hQW 
they could serve their country. 

‘*Well, young friends, if 1 touch upon politics to-night, it is 
only to tell you, as a word of advice that we have our rights 
and oua claims in a future India. But we shall not be obstinate 
about them, for obstinacy will be the negation of that spirit of 
love and toleration which should fall upon us on Id day and 
whose blessings the Prophet commands us to communicate to 
others. But each one of us can serve our country by disciplining 
himself and discipline is the essence of this holy period. 

“Is one regular in one’s habits?. Does one sleep at the proper 
time? Does one keep to the left of the road or abstain from 
throwing litter on the road? Is one honest and sincere in one’s 
work? Does one render such help as one can to others? Is 
one tolerant? These may seem small matters but in them is the 
nucleus of a self-discipline which will be of immense value in 
the combined efforts of all communities and all creeds towards 
greater India. This will be a service to our country which may 
not bring you into the limelight of policies but it will assure 
you a lasting peace in your heart in the knowledge that you 
have contributed your share to making the politicians* task 
easier.” 

Jinnah, however, did not translate his Id message into practice. 
He followed this up on 2nd December with his announcement to 
observe the exit of the Bombay Congress Government by observ¬ 
ing the “Day of Deliverance” on 22nd December: 

“I wish the Mussalmans all over India to observe Friday the 
22nd December as ‘the Day of Deliverance’ and thanksgiving as 
a mark of relief that the Congress regime has at last ceased to 
function. I hope that the Provincial, District and Primary 
Muslim League all over India will hold public meetings and pass 
the following resolution and after Jumma prayers offer prayers 
by way of thanksgiving for being delivered from the unjust Con¬ 
gress regime. I trust that all public meetings will be conducted 
in an orderly manner and with all due sense of humility, and 
nothing should be done which will cause offence to any other 
community, because it is the High Ccmimand of the Congress, 
^t is primarily responsible for the wrongs that have been done 
to the Mussalmans and other minmties. 
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“Resolution: This public meeting of the Mussalmans 

records its opinion that the Congress Ministry has conclusively 
demonstrated and provided the falsehood of the Congress claim 
that it represents all interests justly and fairly by its decidedly 
anti-Muslim policy. It is considered opinion of this meeting 
that the Congress Ministry has failed to safeguard the rights 
and interests of the Mussalmans and other minorities and 
interests. 

“That the Congress Ministry both in the discharge of their 
duties of the administration and in the Legislature have done 
their best to flout the Muslim opinion, to destroy Muslim 
culture, and have interfered with their religious and social life, 
and trampled upon their economic and political rights, that in 
matters of differences and disputes, the Congress Ministry 
invariably have sided with, supported and advanced the cause 
of the Hindus in total disregard and to the prejudice of the 
Muslim interests. 

“The Congress Government constantly interfered with the 
legitimate and routine duties of District Officers even in petty 
matters to the serious detriment of the Mussalmans, and thereby 
created an atmosphere which spread the belief amongst the 
Hindu public that there was established a Hindu Raj, and 
emboldened the Hindus, mostly Congressmen, to ill-treat 
Muslims at various places and interfere with their elementary 
rights of freedom. This meeting, therefore, expresses its deep 
sense of relief at the termination of the Congress regime in 
various Provinces and rejoices in observing this day as the ‘Day 
of Deliverance’ from tyranny, oppression and injustice during 
the last two-and-a-half years, and prays to God to grant such 
strength, discipline and organisation to Muslim India as to 
successfully prevent the advent of such a Ministry again and 
to establish a truly popular ministry which would do even justice 
to all communities and interests”. 

These were wild and dangerous charges and there was no ele¬ 
ment of truth in them. The Governors under Section 93 who 
were directly responsible for the maintenance of the rights of 
minorities, took no notice of these charges. Babu Rajendra Prasad 
suggested the arbitration of Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice, but 
Jinnah spurned down tbe offer. He wanted executive action from 
ffie Governors on his one-sided attack. Jawaharlal wanted to meet 
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Jinnah about 15th December but cancelled the meeting because 
of Jinnah*s “Day of Deliverance" statement. Jinnah wanted the 
meeting on the basis that the Congress should recognise the 
Muslim League as the only authoritative and recognised repre¬ 
sentative body of the Mussalmans. More correspondence followed 
between Jinnah and Gandhiji and Nehiu but to no avail. Jinnah 
made a lengthy, unhelpful statement to the Press on 22nd 
December, full of bitterness and misrepresentations on the “Day 
of Deliverance". This did not help to ease the situation. 

The year 1940 began on a more cheerful note. The Viceroy 
made a speech on 10th January at the Orient Club, Bombay, at 
which I was present. The Viceroy said: 

“His Majesty’s Government have made it clear, both through 
statements issued by myself, and in Parliament that their objec¬ 
tive for India is full Dominion Status; Dominion Status of the 
Statute of Westminster variety; that so far as the intermediate 
period is concerned (and it is their desire to make that inter¬ 
mediate period the shortest practicable), they are ready to consi¬ 
der the re-opening of the scheme of the Act of 1935 as soon as 
practicable after the war, with the aid of Indian opinion; that 
they are prepared in the meantime, subject to such local adjust¬ 
ments between the leaders of the great communities as may be 
necessary to ensure harmonious working, and as an immediate 
earnest of their intention, to expand the Executive Council of 
the Governor-General by the inclusion of a small number of 
political leaders; and that they are ready and anxious to give 
all the help they can to overcome the difficulties that confront 
India today”. 

Gandhiji said that there were ‘germs’ of an honourable settle¬ 
ment in this speech which met all through the country with good 
reception and created a new atmosphere. It was welcomed on all 
sides. I must point out that if the Viceroy’s statement of 17th 
October, 1939, had been on the lines of his Orient Club speech 
on the 10th January, 1940, the Indian situation would not have gone 
bad at all. 

The Viceroy met Gandhiji on 6th February in New Delhi. The 
talk ended in a friendly way but no positive results were achieved. 
It was expected that they would meet again.- Gandhiji was to have 
met Jinnah for further talks but he left New Delhi without doing 
so. Good feeling which was created once again evaporated. 
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Gandhijif knowing that the country was not ready for non¬ 
violence, did not want to rush matters to a breaking point. But, 
unfortunately threats of non-co-operation and civil disobedience 
were repeated frcnn the Congress leaders. 

At the Ramgarh Congress, where the “Independence" Resolu¬ 
tion was passed, Gandhiji staged a come-back. The Ramgarh 
Congress was considered a great triumph of Gandhism. 

Soon after the Ramgarh Congress, came the Muslim League 
sessions in Lahore which passed the famous Pakistan Resolution 
dividing India into Hindu India and Muslim India. This decison 
created an entirely new situation. This meant in effect that the 
predominantly Muslim areas in India should be made into 
sovereign States with provision for the assumption by these regions 
of power for defence, external affairs, communications and 
customs. 

The Pakistan Resolution, however, created a new problem 
though it was clear that the Resolution was not taken as seriously 
as its sponsors would have liked it to be taken. Influential 
Mohamedan leaders like Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan were understood 
to be opposed to the Pakistan Resolution. But it was meant to 
make a good set-off against the Congress Resolution of “Inde¬ 
pendence". Gandhiji did not consider it so baffling as to make 
civil disobedience an impossibility. 

About the middle of April, another important event changed 
the aspect of the political situation in India viz., the Khaksar 
Movement. 

During the next few months, the same policy of drift continued. 
The fall of Paris on 15th June had a noticeable change on the 
Congress — Vallabhbhai in particular. 

Vallabhbhai was one of the staunchest friends and sincerest 
followers of Gandhiji and yet he had the moral courage to differ 
from him openly. He did not always accept Gandhiji's advice and 
lead. Vallabhbhai was a party to the resolution of the Congress 
Working Committee in July 1940 at Waidha after the collapse of 
France in spite of Gandhiji’s opposition to it. This Resolution 
was confirmed by the A. I. C. C. at Poona on July 1,1940. It said, 
inter alia: 

“While the Working Committee hold that the Congress must 
continue to adhere strictly to the principle of non-violence in 
its struggle for Independence, the Committee cannot ignore the 
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present imperfections and failings in this respect d the human 
elements they have to deal with and the possible dangers in a 
period of transition and d}mamic changes until the Congress has 
acquired non-violent control over the people in adequate 
measures and the people imbibed sufficiently the lesson of 
organised non-violence. The Committee have deliberated over 
the problem that has thus arisen and have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that they are unable to go to the full length with Gandhiji”. 
On 6th July, 1940 at the gravest moment of England’s peril, 
Gandhiji made an appeal, “To Every Briton” in the Harijan: 

“I do not want Britain to be defeated; nor do I want her to 
be victorious in a trial of brute strength, whether expressed 
through the muscle or the brain. Your muscular bravery is an 
established fact. Need you demonstrate that your brain is also 
as unrivalled in destructive power as your muscle? I hope you 
do not wish to enter into such an undignified competition with 
the Nazis. I venture to present you with a nobler and a braver 
way, worthy of the bravest soldier. I want you to fight Nazism 
without arms, or, if I am to retain the military terminology, 
with non-violent arms. I would like you to lay down the arms 
you have as being useless for saving you or humanity. You will 
invite Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini to take what they want 
of the countries you call your possessions. Let them take 
possession of your beautiful island, with your many beautiful 
buildings. You will give all these, but neither your souls, nor 
your minds. If these gentlemen choose to occupy your homes, 
you will vacate them. If they do not give you free passage out, 
you will allow yourself, man, woman and child, to be 
slaughtered, but you will refuse to owe allegiance to them”. 

In the Harijan of July 13, Gandhiji wrote: 

“ Rajaji was the framer of the resolution. He was as certain 
of his position as 1 was of mine. EGs persistency, courage and 
utter humility brought him converts. Sardar Patel was his 
greatest prize”. 

Gandhiji felt uncomfortable at the parting of the ways with 
smne of his dearest colleagues, particularly Vallabhbhai, and he 
wrote: “I am dierefore hoping that every Gujarati Congressman, 
man and woman, will declare adherence to Ahimsa and reassure 
the Sardar that they will not resort to violence”. 

On August 8^ the Viceroy’s proposals were published. After 
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repeating the October Statement about Dominion Status, it pro¬ 
posed an immediate expansion of the Governor-General’s Execu¬ 
tive Council and the establishment of a War Advisory Council. 
It conceded the Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly to 
frame the Indian Constitution and it was to meet after the war 
was over. But at the same time it conceded Jinnah’s demand by 
saying that the British would not accept any system of Indian 
Government whose authority is directly denied by large and 
powerful elements in India’s national life”. 

The acceptance of these proposals, in one form or another, 
would have been followed by the return of the Congress Ministries 
in the Provinces. The only Congress leaders who took kindly 
to these proposals were Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Rajaji. 
Sardar Patel was not invited to meet the Viceroy when he came 
down to Bombay to discuss the proposals with the other leaders. 
On August 11, Vallabhbhai, in response to a long standing invita¬ 
tion, visited the Children’s Home at Chembur of which I was the 
Secretary. Sardar Patel then took me aside and told me that it 
should be brought to the notice of the Viceroy that the Congress, 
and, with it, the whole country would help the British Govern¬ 
ment to win the war if the British Government satisfied Congress 
demands. ”Our going back to office does not mean peaceful times 
for us”, Vallabhbhai told me. “It would only mean our getting 
more abuse from s(»ne of our own left-wingers and we shall have 
a difficult job dealing with problems of internal security as well 
as of the war effort”. 

Vallabhbhai said that there was a possibility of such a settle¬ 
ment if the August proposals were amended to a certain extent. 
I realised that if only the Viceroy met Vallabhbhai, such possibili¬ 
ties would improve. I knew that during his short stay in Bombay 
the Viceroy was to meet, among others, Sir Frederick Stones, Sir 
Francis Low, Purshottamdas Thakordas, Munshi and Jinnah. 
Jinnah was about 15 minutes late for his appointment with the 
Viceroy. At that time it was considered *Les Majeste* to keep 
rile Viceroy waiting and frantic telephone calls were made. linnah 
must have done this deliberately as he was angry with the Viceroy. 
Jinnah did not want any of his Muslim Leaguers to join the 
National Defence Council but Lord Linlithgow had invited and 
Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Chief Minister of riie Punjab, had 
itccepted, to join it. In a statement issyed before Jinyab tha 
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Vicer(^, Jinnah had accused Linlithgow of ''double crossing’*. 
Finally when Jinnah arrived at the Government House, the Vice¬ 
roy and he shook hands and Linlithgow said: “Mr. Jinnah, 
you have misunderstood me and I want to explain to you my 
point of view”. Jinnah promptly replied: “You have double- 
crossed me” and walked out of the Viceregal Chamber. 

Jinnah was the rarest Indian politician who could speak to the 
Viceroy frankly whilst other politician talked in terms of the 
“best English gentleman” and the “best Christian”. What the 
Viceroy wanted to explain to Jinnah was that Sikandar Hyat Khan 
had joined the National Defence Council as Chief Minister of the 
Punjab and not as a Muslim I^eaguer. This was an afterthought. 
It was necessary to convey to the Viceroy, Vallabhbhai’s point of 
view to create an atmosphere for their meeting. Linlithgow had 
made a mistake in not meeting Rajaji when he (the Viceroy) was 
in the South, and Patel of course was not invited to meet him in 
Bombay. I, therefore, spoke to Low who was dining with the 
Viceroy on August 12 and suggested that the Viceroy should meet 
Patel. Though the Viceroy was inclined, his Secretary, Laith- 
waite, did not like the idea. In the end, they decided that, if an 
assurance was given to them that Sardar Patel would not refuse 
to meet the Viceroy, an invitation would be sent to him. 

Next morning 1 saw Vallabhbhai and he was agreeable. 

The invitation to meet the Viceroy was about to be sent to 
Vallabhbhai when a telegram from Maulana Azad, who in his 
capacity as Congress President was included in the invitation, was 
received saying that, as he saw no basis for settlement in the 
August 8 proposals, he regretted he did not think it necessary 
to come all the way to Bombay to have any further talks with the 
Viceroy. Laithwaite then felt that, as the Congress President had 
refused to meet the Viceroy, it would not be fair to ask the Sardar 
to meet the Viceroy as that would lower the Viceroy’s prestige! 
Vallabhbhai was disappointed. What a great opportunity was thus 
lost for a settlement which foundered on the rocks of pride, pres¬ 
tige and suspicion ! 

The Working Committee in a strongly worded resolution con¬ 
demned and rejected the 8th August proposals. The right-wing 
of the Congress which had suggested in July, co-operation with 
the British effort, was badly beaten. The reactions of Jawaharlal 
Nehru were piiderstandEble, He gloated oyer the Congress 
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resolution because the h(^es of tiie right-wing Congress to come 
to a settlement had been dashed to the ground. He wanted to 
push things forward for a fight e.g. mass civil disobedience. Con¬ 
gress i.e. Gandhiji was more likely to favour individual civil dis¬ 
obedience as that would not create a mass upheaval. The leaders 
would be asked to go to jail and the sentences would not be severer 
than three or four months imprisonment. Rajaji on the other 
hand, wanted Congress to form Ministries again in the Provinces 
and join the Central Government, so that India could give its 
best whole-heartedly in defence of democracy against the Nazi 
menace. Also if the Congress went back to office, then there 
would be no question of British Government wanting or not-want- 
ing to give more powers to the Indians. In the present state of 
affairs, if the Congress Government had carried on their work 
zealously and with due regard to satisfying the reasonable inter¬ 
ests of the minorities, then full power would have automatically 
fallen in the hands of the Congress. 

I always saw that every time since 1917 an opportunity came 
for a good settlement between the Congress and the Government 
one party or the other lost nerve and became obstinate or peevish 
In the end both U.K. and India suffered. Once again the events 
of August 1940 repeated the same story. The Muslim League 
welcomed the August 8 proposals in certain respects and reiterat¬ 
ed its demand for Pakistan. 

Soon Gandhiji decided to go ahead with his individual civil 
disobedience movement and he selected Vinoba Bhave as his first 
Satyagrahi. He explained why he himself did not start individual 
dvil disobedience : '‘A question has been asked why if I attach 
so much importance to quality, I do not offer civil resistance 
myself. I do not wish to do so for the reason that my imprison¬ 
ment is likely to cause greater embarrassment to the authorities. 
I want also to remain outside to cope with any contingency that 
may arise. 1 do not know how things will shape. I myself do not 
know the next step. I do not know that Government will do.” 

The Provincial leaders courted imprisonment as individual 
Satyagrahis. 

On 15th February, 1941, Gandhiji said that he did not wish well 
to India at the expense cff Britain in the same way as he did not 
wish well to Britain at the expense of Germany. 

'On Hth March, 1941, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, opening the Ctm* 
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ference of non-party leaders in Bombay, made an earnest appeal 
to the Government of India to take initiative in getting together 
leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League in an effort to 
resolve the political deadlock and if that attempt failed, to mobilise 
the large mass of unattached opinion in the country. Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan asked the Congress to take a ‘political holiday* for six 
months to enable all the parties to come together. 

Amery, Secretary of State for India, said in the Commons (2nd 
April, 1941) ; “I have already made it clear that His Majesty’s 
Government are keeping open the far reaching and constructive 
proposals which they themselves put forward last August and 
they and the Viceroy will continue to examine sympathetically 
any suggestion, within the scope of these proposals which may 
help to surmount the difficulties that have stood in the way of 
political advance in India”. But the political deadlock between 
the Congress and the Government continued, neither side making 
a move towards reconciliation. 

Gandhiji refused to withdraw the individual Civil Disobedience 
Movement. He re-affirmed his faith in the efficacy of non-vio¬ 
lence. 

On 1st May, 1941, Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim 
League, released the correspondence between him and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and issued a statement to the Press stating inter 
alia : ”He (Sir Tej Bahadur) characterises me as an ‘intractable 
leader* when by my letter dated February 10, 1941, I at once 
showed my willingness, as suggested by him, to meet Mr. Gandhi, 
or any other Hindu leader to have a heart to heart conversation. 
He would have been more accurate if he had drawn attention to 
the following sentence in his own letter to me, ‘‘I have alwa 3 rs 
been ready and willing to see Mr. Gandhi or any other Hindu 
leader on behalf of the Hindu community and do all I can to help 
die solution of the Hindu-Muslim problem”. The words ‘‘on behalf 
of the Hindu Community” which he has omitted in his statement 
but which are found in his letter, would go to show that he wanted 
Mr. Gandhi to see him in that proposed capacity. Mr. Gandhi, 
as will appear from his letter, was not in a position to agree to this 
condition. Thus the matter ended, and it was no use carrying 
the matter further with Mr. Jinnah”. 

Thw5 in spite of vgliant eflfwts pf Sir Tej Bahadpr Sapru, j|p 
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rapproachment was made between the Congress and the Muslim 
League. Valuable time was lost. 

On June 22, 1941, Germany invaded Russia. This made all the 
difference to the attitude of the Indian Communists. The War 
started in September, 1939, right till Germany’s invasion of Russia, 
was considered by the Communists as the Imperialist war and 
they refused to co-operate with the British against Germany and 
Italy. But suddenly this war became the ‘People’s War’ and the 
Communist Party of India gave co-operation to the British against 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

Amery made many statements in one of which he said that the 
“political unity of India’’, Britain’s greatest gift to her must not 
be destroyed. And he appealed to the people of India, outside 
the Congress and the Muslim League, to get themselves organised 
and devise the principles of a future constitution suitable to the 
peculiar condition of India. This, he said, need not necessarily 
follow the British system but it could be on Swiss or American 
models. It was asked if India was really to be granted full self- 
government after the war, surely, she could be trusted at once 
with more than a few extra seats on the Executive Council. After 
prolonged discussions and negotiations with Jinnah and other 
leaders, the constitution of the new expanded Council as promised 
by the 8th August, 1940, proposals was announced on 22nd July, 
1941. Eight out of thirteen members were Indians but they were 
responsible neither to the Legislature nor to any political party. 
The Viceroy’s will was final. So far as India was concerned, the 
orders came from Whitehall. The National Defence Council was 
merely advisory. There was nothing tangible in the British pro¬ 
mises. Churchill declared that “they respect the right of all 
people to choose the form of Government under which they live; 
and they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of them”. This clause 
was welcomed by the section of Indians particularly when Roose¬ 
velt in a categorical statement said that die Charter applied to 
India also. But in spite of Roosevelt’s confirmation, Churchill 
said in the Commons on 9th September, 1941 that the “Atlantic 
Charter” would not apply to India, though, according to him, 
it was in full accord with British policy in India, as embodied in 
the August offer. Why then did Churchill say that India was not 
covered by the Atlantic Charter? 
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On the other hand, Attlee, the Deputy Prime Minister in the 
coalition British Cabinet, said that so far as the British Labour 
Party was concerned, the Charter applied equally to the peoples 
of Africa and Asia. 

By his statement, Churchill antagonised all sections of public 
opinion in India, and confirmed the belief that the British never 
meant to make any real concessions to India, British dishonesty, 
said the Congress, was openly exposed. The liberals and Mode¬ 
rates, including Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, were shocked. No trust 
could any longer be placed in British promises which India felt 
would be repudiated after the war was won. 

At the Muslim League Council meeting in Bombay on 25th 
August, 1941, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan unexpectedly resigned 
from the National Defence Council. This was the result of Jinnah 
showing a letter of July 20th to him by the Bombay Governor’s 
Secretary. The Secretary said that the Viceroy wanted to nominate 
on the National Defence Council the representatives of the Mus¬ 
lims including Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan and Fazlul Huq, Chief 
Ministers of the Punjab and Bengal respectively. This was a 
bomb-shell for Sikandar and he was taken unawares as he was 
told nothing of this letter by the Viceroy. It was an after-thought 
on the part of Linlithgow and Amery that Sir Sikandar and Huq 
were on the National Defence Council as Chief Ministers, Jinnah 
played his cards extremely well. This strengthened Jinnah’s posi¬ 
tion in the Muslim League and among the Muslims. 

Dr. Ambedkar, who had joined the National Defence Council 
said : 

“I have directed for these many years bitter and virulent 
attacks on the Hindu society and its numerous evils, but 1 can 
assure you that I shall direct attacks a hundred-fold more bitter, 
more virulent, more deadly against the British than I have done 
against Hindus if my loyalty is going to be exploited for crush¬ 
ing. my own people and taking away from them the last dry 
bone from which they draw their barest sustenance”. 

In August, Vallabhbhai Patel was released, and he was told by 
his doctors that no operation was necessary. He told me that 
he knew in jail everything of what was happening outside. In a 
Press statement he said : 

“I will say nothing regarding the political situation beyond 
. this that I have been garefully studying the newspapers in jail 
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and I am sure nothing has happened to alter the Congress posi¬ 
tion, which is essentially sound. Congressmen inside prison 
and outside have the satisfaction in the knowledge that 
the country has at the helm of affairs one in whose judgment 
and guidance (Gandhiji) they have implicit faith and who can 
be trusted to carry us unerringly to the goal. But I refuse to 
be drawn into politics at the present moment, as my immediate 
duty is to get well, if God wills it, and then to place myself 
again at Mahatma Gandhiji’s disposal”. 

On 5th September, I saw Vallabhbhai again. Mahadev Desai was 
with him. I told Vallabhbhai that I understood that the Viceroy 
would not be able to put any obstacle if the Congress made up its 
mind to return to c^ce in the seven provinces and why should 
not, therefore, the Congress go back to office. Vallabhbhai’s reply 
was; “With what face can we now go back to office?” The Con¬ 
gress taking up ministries now would mean that their Chief Minis¬ 
ters would be joining the National Defence Council. 

I told Vallabhbhai that the individual civil disobedience move¬ 
ment had failed and the morale of the Congress was broken. He 
said this was not so; the Working Committee members were all 
in jail. 

I felt that we could at least preserve the ‘status quo’ by co¬ 
operating with Great Britain and when the war was over and Hitler 
was defeated, we could then square up our accounts with Great 
Britain. But this did not make any impression on Vallabhbhai as 
he had already started feeling that the British would not win the 
war. Vallabhbhai said that the Hindu-Muslim question was not 
to be settled wilh Jinnah but between the Viceroy and the Con¬ 
gress ! This wrcmg impression proved costly to the Congress and 
India. 

On 7th December, Japan attacked Pearl Harbour and this 
brought America into the war against the Nazis. Roosevelt had 
to declare war on Germany and Italy; and the Americans, the 
British and the Russians became war allies. 

Japan’s entry into the war changed the world situation, parti¬ 
cularly in Asia. Wiriiin three months, Japan over-ran Indo-China, 
Indonesia, Phillipines, Malaya, Singapore, Thailand and took pos¬ 
session of Burma, and came also to the borderland of India, posing 
R direct threat to Bengal and to South India. 

Withtn a week ci the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour, the 
Con^e^ Working Committee meeting at Bardcffi, passed a reso- 
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fution on December 30, 1941, reiterating its belief that “full free¬ 
dom for the people of India is essential, even more specially in 
the present state of world turmoil not only for India’s sake, 
but for the sake of the world.” During these 14 months 23,000 
Congressmen had suffered imprisonment. But Gandhiji himself 
did not court imprisonment. After giving due consideration to 
all the facts, internal and external, that had been shaping world 
history, the Committee reverted to the policy laid down by the 
Bombay resolution of September 16, 1940. This resolution 
had invited Gandhiji's leadership of the Congress which he had 
resigned as a result of the “Poona Offer” of co-operation with war- 
efforts in India. The “Poona Offer” that had hoped “to end the 
deadlock in India... in co-operation of the British people” had 
lowered the flag of non-violence to most existent dangers, stood 
revoked. This enabled Gandhiji to take up the leadership of the 
Congress again and Gandhiji organised the individual civil dis¬ 
obedience movement. 

But the Bardoli discussions made him see that the majority of 
the Working Committee members were not prepared to take up 
the position that “the Congress was to refu.se participation in the 
present or all wars on the ground principally of non-violence.” 
Gandhiji’s realisation that the Working Committee members were 
not with him left him no choice but to retire from Congress 
leadership. He requested the Congress President to relieve him 
of the leadership. The Working Committee agreed to this, assur¬ 
ing him at the same time that the Congress “would like to extend 
its (non-violence) scope as far as possible even in a free India”! 
Gandhiji’s decision to withdraw from the leadership left the 
Congress free to take up the “Poona” position again; the 
Bardoli resolution showed that the door was "not barred altogether 
against the Congress participation” in war effort, “certainly not 
on the ground of non-violence”. This was Gandhiji’s interpretation 
of the Bardoli resolution, passed in full appreciation of the deve¬ 
lopments precipitated by Japan's attack on Britain, U. S. A. and 
Dutch possessions in South-East Asia. The Congress realised 
that these developments brought war near to India’s frontiers. 
This was likely to lead to internal dislocation and the possibility 
of some cities being subjected to aerial attack. The Congress did 
not, however, make any ’offer’ to the Government; the Govern¬ 
ment did not show any inclinations to take advantage of the 
**Poona*’ spirit and the stalemate continued. 
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The Year 1942 began with Generallissimo Chiang Kai Shek and 
Madame Chiang Kai Shek’s visit to India. They were guests of 
the Viceroy but their object in visiting India was to get in touch 
with the Congress leaders to persuade them to co-operate with the 
war efforts of the Allies against Japan. They made friends with 
Jawaharlal and they had a long talk with Gandhiji. That Gandhiji 
was not impressed by their pleading we find from Gandhiji’s 
letter to Vallabhbhai Patel dated 25th February, 1942. Gandhiji 
wrote: 

“As regards Chiang Kai Shek, you will read about him in the 
Harijan. He came and went without creating any impression, 
but fun was had by ail. I would not say that I learned any¬ 
thing, and there was nothing we could teach him. All that he 
had to say was this “Be it as it may, help the British. They are 
better than the others and they will now become still better.” 
But Gandhiji was not aware that Chiang Kai Shek took up with 
Roosevelt the fight for India. He wrote to Roosevelt that he was 
personally shocked by the military and political situation in India. 
“The danger is extreme” said he, and “if the British Government 
did not fundamentally change their policy towards India, it would 
be like presenting India to the enemy and inviting them quickly 
to occupy India”. 

The U. S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee was perturbed 
at the worsening of the war situation in India. The Japanese 
were on the shores of India and had bombed Kakinada, Vishakha- 
patnam, Calcutta. Japanese ships were seen fourteen miles off 
Madras. The Governor of Madras got panicky, collected his 
British Staff and fled to Ootacamund. Lord Wavell, the C-In-C, 
sent him a strong wire criticising him for his cowardice. 

Gandhiji wrote to Patel that an attack on Orissa seemed very 
likely and the Government had massed their troops there. 
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The Foreign Affairs Committee discussed the question of man¬ 
power in India but fully realised that "the Indians would not have 
the desire to fight just in order to prolong England’s mastery 
over them”. There was a serious under-current of anti-British 
feeling. The Assistant Secretary of State said that because of its 
high stake in the war, the U.S.A. should participate in Empire 
Councils to bring pressure on the United Kingdom to come to 
terms with India and give her a status of autonomy. The only 
way, he said, to get the people of India to fight was to get them 
to fight for India. 

This was followed by Roosevelt sending a cable to Harriraan, his 
Special Representative in London, in regard to India. Harriman 
saw Churchill who told him that political discussions were now 
going on in London and in India for immediate action and for the 
future. 

On 4th March, Churchill cabled to Roosevelt: "We are 
earnestly considering whether a declaration of Dominion Status 
after the war, carrying with it, if desired, the right to secede should 
be made at this critical juncture. We must not on any account 
break with the Muslims who represent a hundred million people 
and the main army elements on which we must rely for the imme¬ 
diate fighting”. Churchill added that there were 40 million 
untouchables and 80 million inhabitants of Princely States who 
were not friendly to Congress, who had to be considered. 
Churchill continued; “Naturally we do not want to throw India 
into chaos on the eve of invasion”. 

Roosevelt replied on the 10th March, suggesting the setting up 
of what might be called a temporary government in India, headed 
by a small representative group to be recognised as a temporary 
Dominion Government. “Some such method”, Roosevelt hoped, 
"might give a new slant in India itself, and it might cause the 
people there to forget hard feelings, to become more loyal to the 
British Empire, and to stress the danger of Japanese domination, 
together with the advantage of peaceful evolution as against 
chaotic revolution”. 

The very next day (11th March,l Churchill announced the Cripps 
Mission in the Parliament. There is no doubt that pressure from 
U. S. A., from Roosevelt had a great bearing on Churchill and die 
British Government, though it was clear that Churchill did not 
welcome this “interference”. It was clear and subsequent events 
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proved that Churchill had mental reservations in sending Cripps 
to India. Roosevelt continued his interest in India. He sent as 
his Personal Representative in India Col. Louis A. Johnson. 
Johnson played an important role behind the scenes in these 
negotiations. He met Jawaharlal Nehru several times during the 
fateful week to persuade him not to reject but to accept Ciipps’ 
proposals. He very nearly succeeded. 

Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in New Delhi on 23rd March as the 
War Cabinet’s Representative to discuss with Indian leaders the 
unanimous proposals of the War Cabinet. The war situation had 
in the meantime further deteriorated. On 23rd March, Sir C- P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, spent four hours in 
Bombay on his way to New Delhi where he was to meet Cripps. 
He, my brother, Tricumdas, and 1 met Sardar Patel. Mahadev 
Desai joined in later. Sir C. P- asked Patel if the Congress would 
come to terms with the British Government. Neither C. P. nor 
Sardar Patel had any idea of what the Cripps proposals were likely 
to be. The Sardar replied, “How could the Congress come to 
terms with the British Government now, when in six months’ time 
we might have other ‘uncles’ (the Japanese) to deal with ? *’ 
Sardar Patel said that America and China had brought pressure 
on England to settle the Indian question and Cripps Mission was 
the result. 

This was strange news coming from the Sardar, as the speeches 
of Jaw'aharlal Nehru and Rajaji during the previous two months 
had created an impression that the Congress would take a friendly 
attitude towards the Cripps Mission and would be ready to co> 
operate with the war efforts. Vallabhbhai had, however, ssud 
earlier at Ahmedabad that Cripps was coming at a time when the 
sands were running out fast, when it might almost be impossible 
for the British Government to give us anything and for us to take 
anything. This was in direct contrast to the talk which Vallabh¬ 
bhai had with me in August, 1940, when he had asked me to 
explain to Sir Frederick Stones that the right-wing section of the 
Congress was anxious to come to terms with the British Govern¬ 
ment and fight against Hitler. 

By the end of October, 1941, when I met Sardar Patel, he had 
begun to feel that England would have to make a negotiated peace 
with I^tler. Sir C. P- asked Sardar Patel what Nehru’s attitude 
would be towards Cripps’ proposals. I was more than disagreeably 
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surpris'ed to hear from the Sardar and my brother that he (Sardar) 
and Gandhiji were working together to ensure that Abul Kalam 
Azad should see Cripps on behalf of the Congress and that 
Jawaharlal, Rajaji and Bhulabhai Desai should remain in the back¬ 
ground. A reference to the daily newspapers of that time would 
show that Nehru continued to remain in Allahabad for three or 
four days after Cripps’ arrival in New Delhi on 23rd March. 
Vallabhbhai was anxious, however, that they would see to it that 
Nehru would not be in a hurry to see Cripps. But Nehru auto¬ 
matically and naturally played a most prominent and important 
part in the Cripps negotiations. His leadership in India could not 
be denied. At a big demonstration in Trafalgar Square, portraits 
of Roosevelt, Churchill, Chiang Kai Shek and Nehru were promi¬ 
nently displayed. Nehru had already attained an international 
reputation. 

Gandhiji was persuaded by the Sardar and Mahadev Desai to 
believe that the British were sure to lose the war and that Japan 
would come to India and. therefore, it would not be a paying pro¬ 
position to come to terms with the British through acceptance of 
the Cripps’ proposals. Mahadev had referred in the Harijan to Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ proposals as ’stillborn’. Bhulabhai Desai told 
me in January, 1944, that Gandhiji and the Sardar had miscal¬ 
culated the fighting strength and the determination of the Ame¬ 
ricans and the British and that this defeatist attitude had led them 
to reject the Cripps offer. 

Gandhiji had a meeting with Sir Stafford Cripps. He considered 
the Cripps proposals as a ‘post-dated cheque’ on a crashing bank. 
Aurobindo Ghose (Pondicherry) had earlier sent a telegram to 
Cripps, welcoming his (Cripps,) proposals. Gandhiji wanted to 
return to Wardha immediately but he was persuaded by the 
Working Committee to stay on in New Delhi. Abul Kalam Azad 
met Cripps on behalf of the Congress several times. The Congress 
Working Committee on March 29 passed a resolution, rejecting 
the Cripps offer.. The resolution was communicated to Cripps but 
not made public till after the first week of April. During that 
week, Jawaharlal came into his own; he met Louis Johnson. There 
were further discussions about the powers and responsibilities of 
the Indian Defence Minister and Cripps arranged a meeting bet¬ 
ween the C-In-C., Wavell, and Azad and Nehru. In spite of 
Gandhiji’s and the Sardar’s opposition, the majority of the Cen- 
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gress Working Gsmmittee supported Nehru and would have 
accepted the British Government's proposals but for their sudden 
withdrawal by Churchill just as they were about to be accepted. 
That those proposals were withdrawn was made clear by the House 
of Commons debate on India on December 12, at which 1 was 
present in the Distinguished Visitors' Gallery. Along with me 
were seated Jinnah, Liaquat Ali, Mrs. Shah Nawaz and l^ahani; 
also Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and Mrs. Pandit. 

It is necessary to refer in some details to the negotiations which 
Cripps carried on with the Indian leaders. 

The Viceroy did not want that Cripps should see the Indian 
leaders alone but that he should himself be present also. . This 
was on the lines of Montague and Chelmsford seeing the Indian 
leaders together. Montague, got over this by his Secretary Charles 
Roberts, M.P., to make appointments with Indian leaders and then 
Montague appeared as if by chance and Roberts disappeared and 
Montague had talks with his Indian friends. In Cripps’ case, he 
did not let the Viceroy join him in the talks. This was a sore 
point with Linlithgow. Cripps had made up his mind to come to 
terms with the Congress. He used loose phrases like ‘National 
Government’. After the Congress formally but privately rejected 
on 29th March the Cripps proposals, the negotiations started all 
over again at the intervention of Col. Johnson who presented a 
new formula to the Congress. The Congress was willing to accept 
this. Johnson saw Cripps and then Wavell who were agreeable 
and Wavell took them to Linlithgow. Johnson then saw Nehru. 

Lumley told me that he was terribly strained over the develop¬ 
ments and he was anxious to know Jawaharlal’s attitude. Irwin, 
Lumley’s Secretary, was sure that Congress would reject Cripps’ 
proposals and he was willing to give me 10 to 1 against Congress 
accepting them. 

Cripps was repK>rted to have asked the Jamsaheb, the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes, to **comt to terms with the Congress”. 
The famsaheb immediately rushed to the Viceroy and complained 
about Cripps. The Viceroy asked the Jamsaheb to go back to 
Cripps and ask him to put his suggestion in writing. Cripps did 
not do so. 

' As a result of all these talks, Cripps finalised his formula on 
8th April and discussed it with the Viceroy. Even though 
Linlithgow was not in agreement with Cripps’ suggestions, Cripps 
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telegraphed the revised formula to the British Government as the 
basis on which negotiations were proceeding and with a strcmg 
recommendation for its acceptance. He pointed out that without 
it there was no prospect of success but on this basis the Congress 
was likely to accept. 

The Viceroy cabled his own views to the British Government 
who decided that it could not agree, especially during the period 
of war, to lessening in any material respect, the powers of the 
Commander-In-Chief. Cripps felt that he was unable to proceed 
further and the negotiations came to an abrupt end. The most 
surprising part of the story was that Cripps suddenly changed 
his attitude and blamed the Congress for the failure of the talks. 

Azad wrote to Cripps on 10th April that the Congress was 
prepared to waive for the moment all questions about the future 
but so far as the present was concerned, the National Government 
must be a Cabinet Government with full power and must not 
merely be a continuation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

On 11th April, when it was known that the Congress had rejected 
the Cripps proposals, the Muslim League passed a resolution re¬ 
jecting them. Jinnah complained that Cripps’ talks had been 
carried on with the Congress leaders over the heads of the Muslims 
and other parties had been utterly ignored. 

The impression was that the failure of Cripps’ proposals was 
due to the reactionary attitude of Churchill who stopped Cripps 
from going ahead at a moment when success was within sight. 

Johnson’s reaction should be noted: 

“Cripps is sincere; knows this matter should be solved. He and 
Nehru could solve it in five minutes if Cripps had any freedom or 
authority. To my amazement when a satisfactory solution seemed 
certain, with unimportant concessions, Cripps widi embarrassment 
told me that he could not change the original draft declaration 
without Churchill’s approval and that Churchill has cabled him 
that he will give no approval unless Wavell and the Viceroy 
separately send their own code cables unqualifiedly endorsing any 
change Cripps wanted. I never lost confidence until then. London 
wanted a Congress refusal.” 

On 11th April, Churchill informed Roosevelt of the failure. 

Roosevelt immediately cabled back to Churchill suggesting that 
Cripps should continue to stay on in India until one more final 
effort had been made to prevent a breakdown in the negotiations 
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Churchill replied that Cripps had already left India. 

At a Press Conference on 12di April. Jawaharlal Nehru said 
that the chances of coming to an agreement just before his last 
meeting with Cripps were very good. 

Nehru went on to say: "While it was my extreme desire to 

find a way out and make India function effectively for defence 

» 

and make the war a popular effort — so great was my desire that 
some things 1 have stood for during the last quarter of a century, 
things which I could never have imagined for a moment I would 
give up, I now agreed to give up — I am convinced personally 
that it is impossible for us to agree to the proposals as they 
eventually emerged from the British Government’s mind. 1 am 
in complete and whole-hearted agreement with the Congress reso¬ 
lutions and the letters of the Congress President". 

Nehru added: "From the first the impression which Sir 
Stafford has given was that the new Government would be a 
National Government. Sir Stafford had himself often used the 
words ‘National Cabinet’. He had also said that the position of 
the Viceroy would be analogous to that of the King, in other 
words, a constitutional head. The language used by Sir Stafford 
had led them to assume that ever 3 rthing was being transferred 
except Defence and also that the Viceroy would not interfere with 
the decision of the Cabinet though he might have special powers 
such as in connection with the States or some major issues.’’ 

Gandhiji was perturbed and unhappy about Nehru’s attitude. 
In his letter to Patel (13th April, 1942) from Wardha, he said 
"Jawaharlal seems to have bid farewell to non-violence. But you 
should go on with your own work. Try and restrain the people 
as best you can. His speech in which he endorsed the scorched- 
eardi policy today seems dangerous. I am thinking of writing 
to him". 

On 14th April, he wrote to Patel:— "Do not go to Allahabad 
(A.I.C.C. Meeting) if your health does not permit. But you must 
let them know what your ideas are. 1, feel that you should go out 
of the Congress if the Congress adopts a policy of violence. This 
is not an occasion when one could sit back without expressing 
one’s views. In many matters the wrong sort of action is being 
taken. I think we cannot go on just watching it but must speak 
out even at the cost of popularity. I want you to read carefully 
what I have been writing in Harijan. 
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On April 22, Gandhiji once again wrote to Patel: “I have 
received your letter.. From die Maulana’s telegram it appears as 
if you will have to go. You should take a firm line. If an un¬ 
equivocal resolution about non-violent non-co-operation is not 
accepted, it would be your duty to leave (the Congress). There 
should also be strong opposition to the proposals about scorched- 
earth policy and the use of foreign troops. They are pressing me 
to attend the meeting but I wrote I was not going”. 

On 19th April, 1942, Gandhiji wrote in Harijan: “The safety 
and interest of both Britain and India lie in an orderly and timely 
British withdrawal from India”. This was the beginning of his 
“Quit India” agitation which was carried on vigorously throughout 
May, June, July and early August. 

The Working Committee and the A.I.C.C. met in Allahabad 
in the last week of April. Gandhiji entirely differed from Nehru 
but the Working Committee rejected Gandhiji’s draft and adopted 
Nehru’s point of view of resistance to the Japanese. But the 
A.I.C.C. Resolution adopted at the Meeting was a compromise 
between the two. It said: “The present crisis as well as the 
negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps make it impossible for the 
Congress to consider any schemes or proposals which retain, even 
in partial measure, British control and authority in India. Not 
only the interests of India but also Britain’s safety and world 
peace and freedom demand that Britain must abandon her hold 
on India.. It is on the basis of independence alone that India can 
deal with Britain or other nations”. 

“The Committee repudiates the idea that freedom can come 
to India through interference or invasion by any foreign nation, 
whatever the professions of that nation may be. (The Congress 
President had earlier said: “Only a slave mind could ima^ne 
that Japan would give India freedom”.) In case an invasion takes 
place, it must be resisted. Such resistance can only take the form 
of non-violent non-co-operation as the British Government 
has prevented the organisation of national defence by the people 
in any other way”. 

This resolution made it clear that Nehru had surrendered. 
Nehru's views of unconditional support to Britain and violent 
resistance to the Japanese invaders were repudiated. 

Gandhiji was in Bombay for three weeks in May, 1942. My 
brother Tricumdas and I met him on 12th May at 5.30 p.m. 
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I found Gandhiji extremely weak and unwell. Vallabhbhai told me 
earlier that Gandhiji’s trouble was strain and anxiety put on him 
owing to the present situation in Indian and in the world. Besides 
this, hot weather was telling upon him and all this put together 
was sapping up his energy and vitality. All the same, I found 
Gandhiji cheerful. He first talked about Travancore. 1 asked 
Gandhiji when he thought the situation in India and the world 
would improve and what would happen to us in India in the 
immediate future and how much worse things would go. Gandhiji 
said: “I realise the situation is difficult but what can we do 
now ’ 

I am now quoting from my Note: “I told him that I did not 
agree with his policy of attacking the Americans in India, as that 
kind of attack would not help us at all. I told him that I may 
grant that the Americans were now here primarily for their own 
self-interest, because I had read that the losing of India to Japan 
would be a loss of two million American lives more before Japan 
could be beaten and yet the presence of Americans in India would 
help India to defeat the onslaughts of Japan. I added that after 
all it would be admitted that Roosevelt and Louis Johnson who 
belonged to Roosevelt’s New Deal, were idealists and they were 
out for any selfish ends. Gandhiji replied: “I read Johnson’s 
broadcast and I did not like it and I therefore felt that I had to 
attack the Americans”. Gandhiji added; ”I am not feeling suffi¬ 
ciently strong to make an appeal to Japan, but I am still consider¬ 
ing it”. 

“Gandhiji was warming up and would have gone on, but it was 
just 6 p.m. and Vallabhbhai came to tell him that it was time for 
his evening walk. This always happened with Gandhiji. He was 
never permitted to talk to his non-Congress friends without being 
disturbed by his followers and that was one main reason, Jinnah 
had said openly to Gandhiji'why he never went to see Gandhiji 
at the latter’s residence. 

“When we went to Gandhiji, he was finishing the last meal of 
the day. He never ate after sunset and he was surrounded by a 
crowd of men and women. He looked so terribly weak. In order 
to get up from his seat, he had to be helped. But his walk was 
brisk and'fast as in earlier days. He must have lost weight and 
I think he wi^s less than 7 stones. He is 73 but his talk, when 
once he starts going, showed no weakness. Perhaps, I am 
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prejudiced against him, but I thought he looked lost and confused, 
not having found a way out. I have criticised him in seauion and 
out of season during the last 23 years, to him openly to his face 
and in my notes, letters and articles. But he disarmed all 
opposition and criticism, when one met him and I felt extremely 
wretched and unhappy that in all honesty, I felt it necessary to 
criticise his policy and his activities”. 

In an interview to the Daily Chronicle, London, on 14th May, 
Gandhiji said: “Under my proposal, the British have to leave 
India in God’s hands — but in modern parlance to anarchy, and 
this anarchy may lead to internecine warfare for a time or to 
unrestrained dacoities. From these, a true India will rise in place 
of the false one we see”. 

I have other notes of the period of his talk with a journalist 
friend and a confidential talk with the Socialists. In his talk with 
a journalist friend, he justified his invitation to the British to 
withdraw completely from India. In his talks with the Socialists, 
one found the germs of the beginning of the August, 1942 move¬ 
ment, but from Gandhiji's point of view, this movement was to be 
without violence and no sabotage was to be attempted. 

It is pertinent at this stage to say that Gandhiji was never pro- 
Jap. I am sure about this. All that had happened was that from 
the writings of the British generals and the war situation in South- 
East Asia going from bad to worse, it was felt and not only by 
Gandhiji but also by high British military and civil authorities, 
that it was a question of time before Japan landed in some part 
of India. Gandhiji was very pessimistic over this possibility and he 
was anxious to avoid bloodshed in India. While Jawaharlal Nehru 
was talking of scorched-earth policy and fighting the Japs with 
fingers and nails, Gandhiji’s pessimism had turned into defeatism 
and he was wanting peace at any price. 

Some of the important members of the Congress Socialist Party 
had two meetings with Gandhiji on 15th May, 1924. Gandhiji had 
gone very bitter and he was on the war path. He said he had come 
to realise that this was an imperialistic war which the British 
were fighting. Gandhiji was furious and told the Congress 
Socialists that the British were plundering and looting. They were 
shooting the innocent civilian population. What worse could the 
Japanese do than what the British were doing now? There was 
insecurity of property and life, Gandluji said, and it could not be 
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worse if the British left and the Japs came. Gandhiji was 
desperate. He said that the hatred and bitterness in the country 
against Great Britain had reached tremendous proportions. 
Gandhiji denied that he himself had any hatred for the British. 
Gandhiji’s individual civil disobedience movement had failed and 
Gandhiji had said that he did not want to start the mass civil 
dsobedience movement as he did not want to embarrass the 
Government. Some time back the Congress stated that there 
could be no question of civil disobedience movement now when 
the enemy was at the gate. But now Gandhiji wanted to start 
mass civil disobedience movement “with limitations”. Gandhiji 
felt that Government would put him into jail. Gandhiji admitted 
that there was not complete spirit of non-violence for his civil 
disobedience movement but he could not wait any longer. 

Jawaharlal Nehru saw Col. Johnson twice at the hospital at 
the latter’s request. Johnson asked Jawaharlal whether in the 
event of U. S. A. bringing about a settlement between England 
and the Congress, the Congress would whole heartedly co-operate 
in the war effort and whether Jawaharlal would give an assurance 
to that effect. Jawaharlal gave the assurance on the spot and 
said that the Working Committee was likely to endorse it. Johnson 
said he was satisfied with this assurance. 

Some members of the Working Committee were upset with 
Gandhiji’s policy of non-violence and asked the President to con¬ 
vene a meeting of the Working Committee so that it could declare 
that the Congress was not a pacifist organisation but a political 
organisation. 

Bhulabhai Desai told me that he was unhappy and uncomfor¬ 
table over the latest developments of the Congress viz., non-violent 
non-co-operation policy adopted at Allahabad, Gandhiji’s article in 
the Harijan and his attack on the Americans. Bhulabhai was 
critical of Gandhiji’s attitude and said that it would lead to India’s 
ruination. 

Jawaharlal met Gandhiji in Wardha. He wanted, in view of 
his assurance to Louis Johnson, to persuade Gandhi to give up 
his non-violent non-co-operation. Instead, Gandhiji bowled him 
out. Gandhiji wrote to Patel on 27th May: 

“1 had cordial talks with Jawaharlal all day long. We came to 
understand each other better”. 
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Gandhi]! gave a Press Statement that Jawaharlal came to convert 
him but instead Gandhiji converted Jawaharlal to his \dews. 

. I me.t Jawaharlal in Bombay on 16th June. I complained to 
him that the Congress was paying too much attention to negative 
politics Important problems like labour problems were neglected. 
The working conditions and earnings of workers were bad and 
Jawaharlal should devote some attention to them. Jawaharlal 
replied; “My dear fellow, wait till I get into power. I shall give 
first priority to Labour. Till then, you see the Congress Working 
Committee passes unanimous resolutions and we all work 
together”. I replied these unanimous resolutions meant nothing, 
because there were always different interpretations of these un¬ 
animous resolutions. 

The months of June, July and August were of hectic activities 
and heavy tensions. Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, 
throws a flood of light in his India Wins Freedom on Gandhiji’s 
attitude towards “Quit India”. Gandhiji spoke to Azad at Wardha 
on 6th July. Azad could not easily adjust his mind to Gandhiji’s 
ideas, because he felt that India was facing an extraordinary 
dilemma. The sympathies of India were with the Allied powers. 
But the British Government made it impossible for India to co¬ 
operate with them in the war. The Japanese in the meantime, 
after capturing Burma were marching towards Assam. Azad did 
not want to encourage the Japanese in any possible way. Azad 
wanted to mark time. Gandhiji, on the other hand, wanted to take 
the offensive against the British. This time Gandhiji did not want 
the people to court imprisonment voluntarily. They should resist 
arrest and only surrender to physical force. Gandhiji felt quite 
mistakenly that the British would not take any precipitate action. 
He would work out the details and develop the tempo properly. 
Azad, of course, realised that Gandhiji was wrong. 

Azad elaborated these points to the Working Committee. Only 
Jawaharlal supported him. The other members though not con¬ 
vinced, supported Gandhiji. Azad complains that Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Rajendra Prasad and Kripalani supported Gandhiji fully. 
They felt that Gandhiji would find a way out. 

Gandhiji again without any justification believed that as the 
Japanese were threatening at the gates, the British would come 
to terms with the Congress as soon as the movement was launched 
and that 'they would not take any drastic steps against the Con- 
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gress. Azad thoroughly disagreed. Gandhiji wrote to Azad that 
the latter's views were so different from his (Gandhiji’s) that they 
could not work together. 

Under these circumstances, Azad thought that he must resign 
from the Congress Presidentship and that Jawaharlal must resign 
from the Working Committee. Thereupon, Gandhiji withdrew 
his letter to Azad. 

Gandhiji wanted his movement to be based on non-violence but 
all methods short of violence would be permissible! Jawaharlal 
described this as an open rebellion. Gandhiji said his movement 
would be open non-violent revolution! 

On 14th July, the Working Committee passed the “Quit India” 
Resolution, calling upon the British to withdraw from India imme¬ 
diately. "On the British withdrawal, responsible men and women 
of the country will come together to form a Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, representative of all important sections of the people of 
India, which will later evolve a scheme whereby a Constituent 
Assembly could be convened in order to prepare a constitution 
for the Government of India acceptable to all sections of the 
people. Representatives of Free India and representatives of 
Great Britain would confer together for the adjustment of future 
relations and for the co-operation of the two countries as allies 
in the common task of meeting aggression”. But the Congress 
had no desire to embarrass Great Britain or the Allied Powers 
in their prosecution of the war. The Congress was therefore 
agreeable to the stationing of the armed forces of the Allies in 
India! 

"If the British were not agreeable, the Congress would be com¬ 
pelled to utilise all its non-violent strength for the vindication of 
political rights and liberty. Gandhiji would lead the movement”. 
A meeting of the A.I.C.C. was fixed in Bombay on 7th August.' 

If Vallabhbhai had not supported Gandhiji it would not have 
been possible for Gandhiji to carry out his "Quit India” Resolu¬ 
tion. Speaking in Ahmedabad on 27th July he revealed the 
Congress Plan and said that on the AJ.C.C. endorsing on 7th 
August the Working Committee Resolution of Wardha, every 
Indian must consider himself a free Indian and every British must 
be treated as an outlaw. Everything and anything short of physi¬ 
cal vicdence should be done to make the Britisher realise that he 
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was an outlaw in this country. This would include strikes, boy* 
cott and civil resistance. 

The Wardha “Quit India” Resolution met with strong criticism 
throughout the country, particularly from Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Dr.. Ambedkar, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Jinnah, the British 
Labour Party and Rajaji. 

Dr. Ambedkar, on the eve of his taking charge as Member for 
Labour in the Viceroy’s Executive Council said that Gandhiji’s 
present move to launch a mass movement was both irresponsible 
and insane. Ambedkar suggested that Gandhiji should convene 
an all Parties Conference of leaders to find out their demands 
and settle their differences and bring about unity in the country. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, the Chief Minister of the Punjab said 
that the Congress “Quit India” proposal would lead to ‘pandemo¬ 
nium’. finnah said that it was an attempt to coerce the British 
Government to surrender to Congress Raj. 

The National Executive of the British Labour Party declared 
that the proposed movement would imperil the fate of all freedom- 
loving peoples and thereby destroy all hopes of Indian freedom. 
Rajaji said that the withdrawal of the Government without simul¬ 
taneous replacement by another must involve the dissolution of 
the State and society itself. Writing to the Times of India 
(July 25), Sir Tej Bahadur said: 

“ I feel very strongly that nothing can be more dangerous 
in its implications or consequences than the Wardha proposals, 
particularly at a juncture like this. It is my emphatic opinion 
that no one has got the right to gamble with the lives or the 
safety of our hundred million people at a time when our internal 
dissensions and civil strife must bring joy and encouragement 
to the heart of the Japanese”. 

Sir Tej Bahadur ended his letter with constructive concrete 
suggestions : 

(1) The British Government must unequivocally declare that 
India will have the fullest measure of self-government within 
a year after the war and the unhappy impression created by 
the withdrawal of the Cripps declaration must be removed. 
It would be dangerous to use vague phrases in this respect. 

(2) Meanwhile, His Majesty’s Government should declare 
diat in all matters of policy, the Viceroy will be guided by the 
collective advice of his Council, subject of course to a scrupul- 
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ous co<ordination between the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government in matters affecting the protection of 
India against the enemy. It is no use parrot-like referring to 
the limitations of the present Constitution or the requirements 
of the statute. There is such a thing as moral influence and 
convention without which no constitutional statute can be 
effectively worked and no dangerous situation met. That moral 
influence should be forthcoming and the conventions allowed 
to be born. 

(3) The Home and the Finance portfolios should be trans¬ 
ferred to Indian hands. The statute nowhere provides that 
certain portfolios must be held by Englishmen and certain 
others by Indians. All that the statute requires is that there 
must be three men who have put in ten year's service under the 
Crown in India. I am certain that three Indians of the requisite 
Statutory qualiflcalions can be found today and we on our part 
should accept them without being toi meticulous about the 
phrase “National Government”. If a change in the personnel 
of the Government or a reshuffling of portfolios can achieve 
the end. Government should not object to it. 

(4) Official advisers in the Provinces should be abolished 
and coalition governments should be established. 

(5) The proposal to start civil disobedience should be defi¬ 
nitely abandoned and instead of anybody contributing directly 
or indirectly to internal strife our thoughts and energies must 
be directed to the resistance of the enemy. 

(6) Mr. Gandhiji, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Savarkar and the leaders 
of other parties should jointly call a conference to discuss— 

(a) a settlement for the period of the war; 
and 

(b) to set up machinery for the framing of a Constitu¬ 
tion for the future. 

(7) The Government of India should render active assistance 
to those who may call such a conference”. 

My own reading of the whole situation in July/August 1942 
was that after having passed the Jagat Narain resolution in Allaha¬ 
bad in April. 1942 (making the Congress almost an affiliated body 
of tiie Hindu Mahasabha), and after having thundered and scream¬ 
ed at the Working Ccnnmittee meeting in July, 1942 at Wardha, 
the Working Committee, feeling a bit overpowered by the ghost 
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that they had thus raised, were in a mood for moderation and 
wanted to wait for further developments. Sapru’s suggestions 
thus gave an excellent opportunity to Gandhiji and the Congress 
to stay their hands. Gandhiji agreed to the idea of the conference, 
but refused to be the convenor and suggested that Sapru himself 
should convene the conference. Precious time was thus lost and 
the day of the AICC metting came nearer and Sapru wen to 
Indore to fight the Rewa Case. What could have easily been done 
was that both Gandhiji and Sapru should have been joint conve- 
nors and then there would have been an automatic postponement 
of the A. I. C. C. and the August Resolution would not have been 
passed and the history of India during the three critical years 
before the end of the war would have been different from what 
it had been. 

The speeches of the members of the Working Committee, includ¬ 
ing Gandhiji and Nehru, were less unreasonable than the fire¬ 
eating speeches of other leaders just before the meeting. But the 
Government of India were nervous and they had decided to take 
action against the Congress leaders on the basis of the Wardha 
Resolution of July. They had neither the time nor the patience to 
read the speeches on the Resolution of the Bombay Meeting of 
August. 

As soon as the Governor of Bombay (Sir Roger Lumley), who 
was always so level-headed and friendly towards India, informed 
the Viceroy on the telephone that the “Quit India” Resolution was 
passed, the Excecutive Council which was then in continuous 
session decided unanimously to arrest the Working Committee 
members and other Congress leaders all over the country. 

Though the August 1942 Resolution made big concessions to 
the Muslim demand, no attempt was made by Gandhiji or Jawahar- 
lal to make direct contact with Jinnah. 

In the early morning of 9th August, Gandhiji, along with Maha- 
dev Desai, was arrested and taken to the Aga Khan Palace in 
Poona. Nehru, Azad, Vallabhbhai, Kripalani, Govind Vallabh Pant, 
Asaf Ali and Syed Mahumed were taken to Ahmednagar Fort for 
internment. 

Mahadev Desai passed away of heart failure on 15th August. 
“Quit India” took a violent turn. There was sabotage and des- 
struction of life and property in Bihar and other parts of India. 
There were strikes and demonstrations all over the country. 
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C(»igress Socialist leaders, Jaya Prakash Narayan, Mrs. Aruna 
Asaf AH, Achyut Patwardhan, Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia and Pur> 
shottam Trikamdas, went underground and carried on the “Quit 
India" Movement. 

Gandhiji’s idea was to meet and negotiate with the Viceroy 
after the passing of the 8th August Resolution! And Nehru was 
to have met Jinnah. 

On 28th August, I had a 90 minutes* friendly and frank talk 
with Jinnah. I asked him what justification he had for taking up 
a recalcitrant attitude, simply because he thought the Congress 
was in the wrong. I told him that friends like me expected Jinnah 
to take up a helpful attitude. Jinnah complained that the Congress 
had sent a political nonentity to negotiate with him, with Gandhiji’s 
authorisation. Jinnah further complained that the mentality of 
the Congress was all wrong. By not understanding the realities of 
the situation, the Congress made it possible for the common 
enemy, the British, to continue its rule over India. Jinnah empha¬ 
sised that he was as much for Independence as anybody else and 
he blamed the Congress for keeping the country under British 
rule. Jinnah said that the present attitude of the Congress would 
either keep the British or bring the Japanese here. 

Jinnah told me that Rajaji had met him in New Delhi about 
three months ago. He said Rajaji was one of the best men of the 
Congress — A man with brains, capacity and service behind him 
who did his utmost to bring about a settlement. What did the 
Congress do for him, asked Jinnah — it threw him out. 

Rajaji went to Wardha feeling hopeful that Gandhiji would 
accept Jinnah's terms, but Gandhiji turned them down. 

Jinnah asserted that Pakistan did not mean a Pan-Islam move¬ 
ment. It would be confined within the geographical limits of 
India. As regards foreign policy, India and Pakistan would work 
together. 

Jinnah said that he would be in a minority in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency and would have no place in the government unless the 
Hindus who wanted to take advantage of his knowledge, experi¬ 
ence and study invited him to join them in government. Jinnah 
was not thinking in terms of Pakistan nor did he think of becom¬ 
ing the Head of a new State of Pakistan. In fact Jinnah never 
imagined diat Pakistan would ever c(Hne into being. 

I found Jinnah depressed and widi a feeling of terrible lonell- 
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ness. I appreciated Jinnah’s frank talk with me and asked him if 
he met other friends like the non-official British community in 
Bombay. Jinnah replied that nobody came to meet him; he was 
not in touch widi non-(ffilcial Europeans nor Government mem¬ 
bers. I could detect that he was unhappy at being so lonely and 
forsaken. 

I put more questions to Jinnah asking for details about his 
Pakistan. He answered by pleading: “My dear Kanji, one gesture, 
one friendly gesture was all diat I was asking for and it was not 
forthcoming from the Congress. If the Congress would make this 
gesture, the whole problem would not be difficult to solve.” 

Jinnah was feeling extremely weak and shaky and was, I felt, 
in a mood to settle with the Congress on reasonable terms. But 
the Congress leaders were in jail and there was nobody from the 
Congress for the next three years to initiate helpful discussions. 
This period gave Jinnah time to organise his strength. The im¬ 
prisonment of the Congress leaders left the field open to Jinnah 
and gave him a welcome opportunity to dominate the political 
scene and to make good use of and exploit the official exasperation 
with the Congress, for consolidating the position of his party in 
the Provinces. 

The Congress had gone far deep into a blind alley and it could 
not extricate itself. The Government had also gone into a blind 
alley. They held that unless the Congress categorically withdrew 
the “Quit India” Movement, the Government could not release 
the leaders nor could it take the initiative for talks on further 
reforms. The situation created by the underground Congress 
Socialists, with their violent and sabotage movements, was mainly 
responsible for the continuation of the impasse. And so, 1942 
rolled on to its disastrous end. 

Sir C. P. before taking over membership of the Viceroy’s Exe¬ 
cutive Council, had sent word to Vallabhbhai that he was going 
to the Council to bring about a rapproachment between the Con¬ 
gress and the Government and if he found that he could do 
nothing helpful about this, he would resign. He wanted to meet 
Gandhiji at the Aga Khan Palace in Poona. But the Viceroy 
would not let him meet Gandhiji. Sir C. P. resigned the member¬ 
ship within a fortnight of his joining the Executive Council. 

Dr. Ambedkar, who was also a member of the Viceroy’s Ex¬ 
ecutive Council, submitted to the Viceroy on 29.th October, 1942. 
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a detailed memorandum entitled '^Grievances of the Scheduled 
Castes'*. In his Introduction he briefly summarised the grievances 
of the Scheduled Castes in British India: 

“The grievances listed in this Memorandum are divided into 
three categories (1) Political, (2) Educational and (3) other 
grievances. Part I deals with Political grievances. Part II with 
Educational grievances and Part III with other grievances. To 
this I have added Part IV in which 1 have ventured to speak of 
the duty which every Government must assume towards those 
who are living a life of perpetual distress, in the hope that 
the Government of India will recognize it and do what they 
are bound to do to the Scheduled Castes. 

“I hav thought it advisable to give below a Table divided 
into Parts. This Table, it will be seen, serves two purposes. It 
gives at the start the contents of this Memorandum, and 
Secondly it helps to convey at the outset a general idea of what 
those grievances are. 

•PART I — POLITICAL GRIEVANCES 

1. Inadequate Representation in the Central Legislature. 

2. Inadequate Representation in the Central Executive. 

3. Absence of Representation in the Public Services. 

4. Absence of Representation on the Federal Public Service 
Commission. 

PART II — EDUCATIONAL GRIEVANCES 

5. Want of aid for University and for Advanced Education. 

6. Want of facilities for Technical Training. 

PART III — OTHER GRIEVANCES 

7. Untouchables and Government Publicity. 

8. Untouchables and Government Contracts. 

PART IV 

Duty of Government towards Distressed People.” 

' With most of what Dr. Ambedkar has written in his memo¬ 
randum every fair-minded Indian would agree except in one or 
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two cases like Government contracts. It was wonderful that as 
the Minister for Law, 1947 to 1951, it was given to Dr. Ambedkar 
to pilot through the Constituent Assembly, through full support 
and collaboration of Jawaharlal Nehru, the Hindu Code Bill and 
other legislations to remove all legal difficulties in the way of the 
Scheduled Castes. It was a proud day for him when on November 
29, 1948, Art. 11 of the Constitution declaring abolition of un- 
touchability was adopted. Both Ambedkar and Nehru were anxious 
■to get the Hindu Code Bill passed before the elections of January, 
1952, but opposition from the Congress circles was strong. The 
inequalities and the disabilities against the Scheduled Castes were 
removed by law and the Scheduled Classes had the same rights 
and privileges under the newly-framed Constitution as the so cal¬ 
led hi^er castes. It is one thing to remove these difficulties by 
law. It is quite a different and difficult matter to remove those 
inequalities in the social and economic fields of life. It is true 
that the Government of India and the State Government provide 
large amounts of special grants for this purpose but it is equally 
true and unfortunate that during the 18 years of India’s attain¬ 
ing freedom the old caste and social differences still persist. As 
Member for Labour in Lord Linlithgow’s Executive Council, Dr. 
Ambedkar brought in the Coal Mine Cess, Holidays with pay. 
Minimum Wage and Housing for Industrial workers. 
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TALKS WITH JINN AH AND COLVILLE, 1943 
GANDHIjrS RELEASE AND TALKS WITH GANDHIJI 

The Country-wide disturbances which followed the passing of 
the “Quit India” Resolution were interpreted by the bureaucracy 
for the benefit of the Allied Nations, particularly America, as a 
deliberate interference with the organisation of offensive opera¬ 
tions against Japan, with India as its main base and source of 
supply. For four months this criticism went on to influence the 
world and to discredit Gandhiji. Gandhiji felt extremely grieved 
at this misinterpretation of his philosophy of non-violence. He 
wrote to Lord Linlithgow protesting against this official propa¬ 
ganda. asking to be convinced by proofs of the complicity of the 
Congress with the violence that the arrest of Congress leaders had 
precipitated. He assured the Viceroy that he would make ‘ample 
amends’ if the official charge-sheet could be brought home to him. 
This letter made no impression on the Viceroy. 

On 29th January, 1943, Gandhiji, from the Aga Khan Palace, 
wrote to the Viceroy that he would undertake a fast for twenty- 
one days, beginning from 9th February, describing it as a fast for 
self-purification. Maulana Azad in his India Wins Freedom 
wrote: 

‘‘I was convinced that Gandhiji was prompted to take this 
step for two main reasons. He had not expected that Govern¬ 
ment would arrest the Congress leaders so suddenly on 9th 
August, 1942. He had also hoped to develop the movement on 
non-violent lines according to his own ideas. Both his hopes 
had been shattered. He accepted the responsibility for what 
had happened and as was usual with him, he was planning to 
undergo the fast as an expiation for the situation. I could not 
see any sense in his fast or any other hypothesis”. 
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The Government, however, took a different point of view. Gov¬ 
ernment thought that Gandhiji could not at 73 with his bad health 
stand a three-week fast. They further felt that to go on fast under 
these circumstances was courting certain death. They thought 
that this was Gandhiji’s intention and Gandhiji wanted the Gov¬ 
ernment to be held responsible for his death. It was later learnt 
that Government had made all the arrangements in the event of 
Gandhiji’s passing away. They had even arranged for sandalwood 
for his cremation inside the Aga Khan Palace! 

Government permitted Dr. B. C. Roy and other physicians to 
stay with Gandhiji. Dr. Gilder was already there. Other friends, 
including Rajaji, hurried up to Gandhiji’s bed-side. One after¬ 
noon, I telephoned to H. V. R. lengar, the Home Secretary, for 
permission to go and meet Gandhiji. He said it* was too late. 
Gandhiji was in a state of coma and was not expected to live for 
more than a few hours. The miracle happened and Gandhiji sur¬ 
vived the fast. 

During his period of convalascence, Rajaji discussed with 
Gandhiji the question of a fresh approach to Jinnah to settle the 
communal problem. Gandhiji was agreeable to this on the basis 
of Rajaji’s formula. 

Jinnah in his Presidential Address at the Annual Session of the 
Muslim League at New Delhi on 24th April, 1943, said that he 
would welcome it if Gandhiji was now really willing to come to a 
settlement with the Muslim League:, and he suggested that just as 
Gandhiji was writing to the Viceroy, he could as well write to 
Jinnah. In response to this, Gandhiji wrote to Jinnah and asked 
Government to re-direct the letter to him. Government informed 
Jinnah about this but did not forward the letter to him. 

In the autumn of 1943, I met Jinnah after he returned from 
New Delhi : I told him that the Congress had gone completely 
negative and the country’s interests were suffering for want of any 
strong effort to win Swaraj and he should resume his all India 
leadership not only of the Muslims but all the other communities 
as well. I added that he was an all-India leader of the Home Rule 
League days and he would be able to gather together a big non- 
Congress political party of Hindus, Muslims and other communi¬ 
ties and I said that actually Hindus were looking up to him for 
such a leadership. He said he had noticed a change for the better. 
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in the Hindu feeling and it was friendly to him. And then he 
told me that Rajaji, G. D. Birla, Lala Sri Ram and Sir Purshottam- 
das Thakurdas had met him in New Delhi and suggested that all 
of them should work together and as a beginning they were willing 
to concede the principle of Pakistan. Jinnah said this was a wel¬ 
come sign and if only these leaders would put down this proposal 
in writing he would welcome their co-operation and they would 
all work together and he would like something to this effect in 
writing so that he could act on the basis of their suggestions. 

The next day I met Sir Purshottamdas and G. D. Birla separa¬ 
tely. They were both surprised that I should know about their 
meeting Jmnah. They said that such matters could not oe 
put in writing. Besides it was not possible to give practical shape 
to this direct approach because the Congress leaders including 
Gandhiji were in jail and, therefore, no discussions could be held 
with them. 

At the end of 1943, the whole political horizon was dark. There 
was not even the proverbial silver lining. Churchill had stood 
against all refoims. The communal problem could not be 
solved because the Congress leaders were in jail. It was at this 
time (27th November, 1943), that Sir B. Narsing Rau told me in 
New Delhi that to overcome British opposition the Congress would 
do well to concede to Jinnah the principle of Pakistan and agree 
to have a ten year interim Government consisting of the Congress 
and the Muslim League. This ten year period would be utilised 
to set up commissions to fix boundaries between India and Pakis¬ 
tan and for the friendly exchange of population. Foreign policy, 
defence and communications would be common subjects of the 
two countries. Ten years of working together in an Interim 
Government would make the parting at the end friendly and peace 
would prevail between the two parts of India. 

Could politics ever be discussed in such an objective, dispassio¬ 
nate manner as to have made Narsing Rau’s suggestion feasible? 

In my long letter to the Indian Social Reformer (8th January, 
1944) I inter alia wrote : 

“Politically we are back in the 1860s and our leaders are still 
indulging in the luxury of quiet jail life and the rest of them who 
are out, go on making speeches, making the situation worse every 
time they open their mouths’*. 
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The following are extracts of the records of my talk witii Jinnidi: 

‘T had an hour and forty-five minutes’ friendly and cordial talk 
with Jinnah <mi Friday, the 14th January, 1944. I set the ball roll¬ 
ing by referring to the Tata Plan for the economic development 
for India. I gave Jinnah some idea of Sir M. Vishweshwaraiya’s 
plan and of Dr. John Mathai’s “Astronomical Figure Schemes’* 
for the whole country. 

*T told Jinnah that I had read his recent speeches in Karachi 
and other places where he talked of making schemes and pro¬ 
grammes for the economic uplift of the Muslims and of his 
appointing a Committee of Action. I mentioned the two pamph¬ 
lets bv Sir M. Vishweshwaraiya on “Prosperity Through Industry’’ 
and “District Industrialization Drive’’. I asked Jinnah how and 
where he would fit in with these new schemes of industrialisation. 
I told him that he would be interested in the schemes as he would 
be able to find employment for Muslims in all the provinces. I 
emphasized the fact that here was our programme for all India 
where there was no question of a dividing line between Pakistan, 
and India. Jinnah agreed with this point of view but he did not 
know anything about these plans. He knew nothing of the Con¬ 
ference that Tatas held six months ago. He told me that he would 
be grateful if I could send him some literature and some informa¬ 
tion and he would study it. I suggested his getting in touch with 
J. R. D. Tata. He said he would’’. 

Jinnah saw clearly what I meant to convey to him without saying 
it in so many words that his talk of partitioning India would turn 
into empty nothings the moment one thought of working out the 
details of such a partition. This oneness of the whole country from 
the economic and individual point of view put me on the next 
important point which has been debated every time Pakistan was 
discussed. I threw it at Jinnah. What would the foreign policy 
of Pakistan be in matter of defence or outside attack? He repeated 
to me what he told me six months ago. There would be one 
common policy for India and Pakistan. 

Jinnah asked me in agonised tones: “My dear Kanji, what has 
Jinnah done to deserve all this vituperation, misinterpretation and 
this misunderstanding? Why is the Hindu Press after me? Why 
are your Hindu friends attributing motives to me and calling me 
a traitor? Why were they forgetting my past record of work? 
>Vhy were they thinking that I was such a fool as to play into 
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the hands of the British Government and be their tool to keep 
freedom away from this sub-continent?*' 

Jinnah then referred in detail to Gandhiji’s letter to him of last 
year. He said that the Government of India had written to him 
long before their communique was published telling him of 
Gandhiji's letter to him and their decision not to forward it to 
Jinnah. Jinnah said: “Government of India showed me this cour¬ 
tesy of informing me beforehand, not because they had any love 
for me which they have never shown in the past, but they wanted 
to make sure that I would not be caught in the trap and I would 
not rush into print without due thought if I read for the first time 
in the papers that Gandhiji had written some letter to me and 
Government had refused to forward it to me. Naturally, therefore. 
I had more time to think carefully of the implications of Gan- 
dhiji’s letter”. 

Jinnah then read extracts from his Presidential Address to the 
Muslim League Conference of April, 1943. “Yes”, he said “I did 
want a letter from Gandhiji and I had asked for it in my speech, 
but not the kind of letter that Gandhiji wrote. You see, I was 
really working for Gandhiji’s release when I made that speech. 
If only Gandhiji had written a more detailed letter on the lines 
indicated by me in my speech, it would have given me a handle 
to agitate and work for Gandhiji’s release. But Gandhiji wanted 
to take advantage of my honest offer and I refused to get caught 
by him”. Jinnah said that he was mainly responsible for getting 
Gandhiji released in 1924. I added to this that he was also res¬ 
ponsible for the release from internment of Mrs. Besant in Sep¬ 
tember, 1917. “But, of course”, Jinnah stated, “Mrs. Besant was 
my leader and I was only her lieutenant and it was my duty as her 
lieutenant to get her back in our midst and to continue the work 
under her leadership. She was a great leader and it was a pleasure 
and a privilege to work under her.” 

Jinnah was still proud of his work with Mrs. Besant and other 
colleagues and nobody worked more for the political, economical 
and spiritual unity of India than Mrs. Besant. Jinnah looked back 
to the past with pride and pleasure and he had not forgotten her 
wmrk for India. 

To get back to Jinnah’s questions: “What did I want? What 
was it in my demand that was unreasonable? I was as king for 
Pakistan, mind you, it was only the principle that I was asking 
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for. principle of Pakistan. What wrong had I dcme? Did not the 
Hindus and the Hindu Congress realise that if we and they joined 
hands together we should get rid of our common enemy? Once 
we. agreed on this point and working together we were able to 
throw out the British we could adjust 'Our details and bring about 
an arrangement for fullest possible co-operation’*. 

Jinnah then referred to his talks with Bhulabhai Desai, Satya> 
murti and Gobind Ballabh Pant in 1936 who were then prominent 
members of the Congress Party in the Central Legislature. In 
1936. Jinnah said that he came to terms with these three Hindu 
leaders on the lines that whilst they all disliked the Communal 
Award and were, therefore, making efforts to improve upon it and 
make an agreed settlement which would be more fair to the 
Hindus and the Muslims and would bring about more unity in 
future action amongst the two major communities, they were pre¬ 
pared to work together till such an agreement was arrived at on 
the basis of the already existing Communal Award. Bhulabhai, 
Satyamurti and Pant went to the Working Committee for the 
endorsement of this arrangement, but Gandhiji and Nehru would 
not hear of it. 

In passing it must be mentioned that in March 1937 when Kher 
refused to form the Congress Ministry and in July when a Con¬ 
gress Ministry was fprmed, Jinnah played the game and was will¬ 
ing to co-operate with the Congress on honourable lines. 

Even in 1939 after the War started, the Congress could have 
come to terms with the Muslim League without any talk of 
Pakistan. N. P. A, Smith, Inspector-General of Police, formerly 
in the Intelligence Department of the Government of India and 
in 1939 when the War started Dy. Commissioner of Police, told 
me soon after the Congress gave up the Ministries in the Provinces 
that Congress would make a great mistake in not coming to terms 
immediately with Jinnah, as in six months’ time, it would be too 
late to come to an agreement. I did not realise then that he was 
anticipating what he must have' known was coming — the Pakistan 
Resolution of Lahore, 1940. 

Jinnah told me that Rajaji was decent, genuine, well-meaning and 
honest, but he wanted Rajaji to be a little stronger to fight it out 
with Gandhiji . Jinnah added: ’‘Rajaji is a dear fellow. I like 
him very much and I am sorry for him”. Jinnah felt that it would 
b6 less difficult to come to terms with Nehru than with Gandhiji. 
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I then mentioned to Jinnah the other point made by the per¬ 
sonal opponents of finnah, viz. that a conflict had already arisen 
in the Muslim League between the Muslim Zamindars and the 
other less fortunately placed younger generation of the Muslims, 
the peasant class. I referred Jinnah to the Punjab and Karachi. 
Jinnah replied: **You have known me for so many years. Have 
I ever cared for vested interests? Did you think I cared the 
slightest bit for these wretched Zamindars? Take it from me, there 
is no conflict in the Muslim League and the Muslim youth is not 
going to revolt against me. This was more than wishful think¬ 
ing. Our opponents want to weaken the League by spreading such 
rumours but you can take it from me that they would not succeed. 
They were only making themselves ridiculous by spreading such 
false rumours which would not help them at all”. 

Jinnah said that many prominent Hindus were going to him day 
after day and they were telling him that they agreed that the Con¬ 
gress was all in the wrong, but that they had no courage to come 
out publicly to say so. Jinnah further said that it was not too 
late yet to come to a settlement and that there were enough Hindu 
Congress leaders left outside the jail who should take the lead in 
coming to terms with the Muslim League. All that was needed 
was courage to oppose Gandhiji with whom in their heart of hearts 
they did not agree. 

Jinnah then came back to where I started and asked me to send 
him as much information as I could get together regarding the 
industrialisation schemes that were being prepared”. 

I wrote to Jinnah on 4th February, 1944: 

“I am grateful to you for the talk I had with you on the 14th 
January. My reactions are that if Gandhiji and Nehru want a 
settlement with you, they can have it. I am saying this to my 
friends. 

“You will have by this time seen the plan for the economic 
development of India published by Tatas. I am sen ding you here¬ 
with Sir M. Vishweshwaraiya’s two pamphlets “Prosperity Through 
Industry” and “District Industrialisation Drive”. 

I sent to Sir J<flin Colville (then Governor of Bombay) my notes 
of my talks with Jinnah on 14th January and met him <mi 4th 
February. Colville said that he found my note on Jinnah inter¬ 
esting and was glad to find that I diouj^t that a settlement ^i^th 
Jinnah was possible. 
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Colville asked me many questions. He said — 1 am quotii^ 
from note — “So far as the Hindu-MusUm trouble was concerned, 
he knew that some of his own people were anxious that the troul^e 
should continue and that no settlement should be arrived at 
because then they thought they would be free from any responsi¬ 
bility and could let the present dead-lock continue". Colville 
added: “But I am not one of those people who want the trouble 
to continue. I want a settlement and 1 think that die responsi¬ 
bility of the continuance of the impass is on us. It is one against 
us that no settlement has so far been arrived at". 

Colville asked me what I thought of the present situation and 
how I thought the solution should be brought about and he asked 
me to make constructive suggestions. 

I told him that it was not correct to say that Wavell was not 
interested in politics. It was alright in the first two or three 
months of his coming to India to say that he wanted to win the 
war and to solve the food problem. Wavell, and the British Gov¬ 
ernment, not doing anything helpful exasperated us, and we, non- 
Congress people, more than distrusted the bonahdes of the 
British. 

I told Colville that Churchill was a sick man and he had no fresh 
mind to bring on the Indian problem. He had made up his mind 
long before 1935 and whilst he was a great War Minister, on the 
problem of India, he had a closed niind. Colville thought that as 
soon as the War ended, Churchill would give up. Churchill, being 
the stronger of the two, had a hold on Roosevelt. But at the 
Peace Conference, I felt Russia would give trouble to England and 
England's difficulties would be India’s opportunity. It was in 
England’s interest to settle the political problem with India before 
the Peace Conference. 

I told Colville that I had met at least six people who had talks 
with Wavell recently in Bombay and Delhi. They told me 
that Wavell just listened but did not disclose his own mind. 
Apparently, he had not made up his mind. 

I had one more complaint — it was about the snobbish and 
arrogant attitude and behaviour of the British Community in India 
particularly their women-folk. 

I asked the Governor if he knew the number of advisers 
appmnted by the Government of India under the guise of experts. 
I objected to British experts distrvst^d Bntlsh bonn- 
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tides and, therefore, our suspicions got still worse when Britain 
forced her experts on us. The British Government had floated 
and financed the U. K. C. C. (The United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation) which was to control and monopolise in British hands 
the imports and exports from and to India, during and after the 
war. This was thus no indication that British wanted to transfer 
political power to India after the war was won. 

I told Colville that I considered it a mistake on the part of the 
Congress not to have come to terms with Cripps. Cripp’s propo¬ 
sals — (a) the transitional period to end with the hostilities, 
(b) Dominion Status or Independence after the war. 

Our people thought that they could safely ignore (a) as they 
had done so far and when the war ended, they could cash on 
(b> that is, take up Dominion Status or Independence. That 
attitude, I thought, was wrong. 

Colville asked me for more suggestions. I replied: “Release 
Gandhiji and his friends unconditionally. Put them out of jail”. 
I said I was afraid that Government would not follow this advice. 
I, therefore, made another suggestion. “Take Gandhiji to Ahmed- 
nagar and let him meet his friends of the Working Committee. 
Let them consult together”. I told Colville how difficult it was 
for a man to know through the papers what was really happening 
in the country when he was deprived of all opportunities of human 
contact and consultation and discussion with his colleagues. 
I put i^ to Colville that it was impossible for Gandhiji to visualise 
the events in India of the last 18 months because of his lack of 
contact. Government's remaining stubborn on this matter made 
one feel that Government gloated over the continuation of the 
present deadlock and that they did not want any way out. So 
my first suggestion was that Gandhiji and Nehru and the other 
members of the Working Committee should meet at Ahmednagar. 

I further suggested that Gandhiji’s meeting with his friends at 
Ahmednagar should be followed by Government selecting a few 
men, among them, Rajaji, Liaquat Ali, C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer, 
G. D. Birla and Sir Francis Low, to meet the detained Congress 
leaders. All these men were known to the Government and could 
be trusted. They could be trusted to have a free and frank talk 
with Gandhiji and Nehru, tell them how the situation had deve¬ 
loped durini the last 18 months and between them they could 
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make further suggestions. I thought this would help in easing 
the political situation. 

The Governor told me that he found my talk interesting. He 
said he was not accustomed to getting such views as I had frankly 
expressed and they helped him as they brought a fresh point of 
view and stimulated his mind. He then discussed the Tata Plan 
for economic development. 

Colville said that he had received fullest co-operation from 
the people of Bombay Presidency and because of this co-operation 
the rationing scheme had proved successful. I told him that the 
rationing scheme was successful not only because the people co¬ 
operated, but also because such co-operation was made possible 
by the Bombay Secretariat. 1 mentioned particularly lengar, 
Barve, Bakhle, M. J. Desai and Gorwalla. 

Colville asked me why Jawaharlal had yielded to Gandhiji. 
I said firstly personal affection and respect for Gandhiji. Secondly, 
Jawaharlal was the weaker and younger man of the two and 
Gandhiji was, therefore, able to control him. Further Jawaharlal 
knew that he would lose his popularity and political position if 
he opposed Gandhiji. 

It was fortunate for Bombay that Colville was, like his prede¬ 
cessor, Sir Roger Lumley (later Lord Scarborough) a man of under¬ 
standing and sympathy. 

Gandhiji was released from the Aga Khan Palace on account of 
his serious illness in the second week of May, 1944. Dr. Sushila 
Nayyar writes in her story of the Aga Khan Palace that she had 
been watching Gandhiji from the time the Inspector-General of 
Prisons informed Gandhiji that he was to be released the next day. 
Gandhiji felt more and more depressed. In the evening, Sushila 
Nayyar asked him why he was feeling so depressed. Gandhiji said 
he was scared to death; what would he do after he was released I 
Gandhiji had gone to stay at Juhu to recoup his health. 1 met 
him at Juhu on 17th May, 1944, after the evening prayers. 
I recorded: 

“I sat through the prayer quietly, next to Mrs. Pandit. Gandhiji 
walked up to his dias, looked very ill and thoroughly exhausted. 
As soon as he took his seat, the three or four minutes silent medi¬ 
tation began. Gandhiji went straight into deep meditation. His 
mind was all alert and during the meditation, he was completely 
immersed in it. The ‘slokas’ from die Gita wer^ then chwited; 
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Gandhiji listened to them attentively. Then music started, beauti¬ 
ful music, sung by two girls from Gandhiji’s Ashram. At a parti¬ 
cular part of the song, Gandhiji jerked his head. The words 
beautifully set to music, which thus affected him were: 

“May God protect the faith and reputation of the blind”. The 
music stopped. The prayers were over. Bowls were then taken 
round for collection of money for Gandhiji's Harijan Fund. 

I went near Gandhiji. He greeted me in a friendly way. He 
was observing his silence imposed on him by his doctors for a 
fortnight, and he talked to me by gestures, enquiring after 
Sir C. P. 

In January, 1937, I had a long talk with Gandhiji in Trivandrum 
on the futility of the prayers for crowds, in which he was indulg¬ 
ing and told him that they did more harm than good, as they set 
a premium on laziness and hypocrisy, and made superstition, bad 
as it was in this country, much worse because of the support he 
gave to such prayers. I told him then that his idea of prayers 
and the crowd’s idea of prayers were two different things and he 
was rendering a disservice to humanity by strengthening supersti¬ 
tion. He said he did not agree with me. 

Gandhiji was very very ill, Mrs. Naidu told me. She told 
me that Gandhiji was not getting enough rest. There were too 
many people to harass him for interviews in spite of her best 
efforts and Gandhiji was no better today than he was when he 
arrived in Bombay ten days ago. She was feeling anxious about 
Gandhiji. It was in spite of her very strong protest that Gandhiji 
toured the explosion area in the Bombay Docks and later saw in 
Juhu the him “Mission To Moscow”. Gandhiji sat through the 
two hours of the picture. The film distressed him very much 
because of the pathos and the scenes of drudgery and slavery that 
depicted the lives of the common Russian. 

Soon after the prayers I asked Mrs. Pandit what place ^s kind 
of prayers would have in the Kingdom of Jawaharlal. First she 
gave a vague and evasive reply but when I persisted she said: 
“This prayer is a farce and I do not believe in it. I only attend 
it out of my respect for Gandhiji". 

The Press had not rendered any service to Gandhiji by indulging 
in the luxury of kite-flying as regards his intentions and move¬ 
ments. He had not said anything to anybody. He had not dis- 
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closed his plans, if he had any. I was afraid he was too ill to 
have any definite plans in his mind for the moment. 

All this meant that the next step, the first step being Govern¬ 
ment’s release of Gandhiji on medical grounds, was not with 
Gandhiji. For three months atleast he could say or do nothing. 
The newspaper reports that he wanted to consult Congress and 
non-congress friends meant absolutely nothing. It appeared, 
therefore, that the good feeling created by the release of Gandhiji 
would evaporate because of inaction on both sides. Efforts had to 
be made to take full advantage of the situation as a result of 
Gandhiji's release. 

I was hoping that the good atmosphere created by the release 
of Gandhiji would help in the solution of the difficult Indian pro¬ 
blem and I wrote to the Governor of Bombay, Sir John Colville, 
suggesting that he should call on Gandhiji to inquire after his 
health. I received a formal ackowledgement but my suggestion 
was not carried out. Due to Gandhiji’s weakness and bad health 
it would not be possible for him to make any move towards re¬ 
conciliation and I was told that he would not do so without prior 
consultation with his colleagues who were still in the Ahmednagar 
Fort. 

Mrs. Naidu kindly arranged a ten minute talk for me with 
Gandhiji on 10th June, 1944, the idea being that I should do all 
the talking. The following are extracts of my note dated the 
20th June, 1944. 

“Prior to seeing Gandhiji, I had sent to Mrs. Naidu my notes 
on my talks with Jinnah in January and Colville in February. 
When I met Gandhiji on Saturday, the 10th June at 4 p.m., he 
told me that he had his watch in his hand and he would throw 
me out as soon as my ten minutes were over. I told him that 
I had made a slip of the tongue in telling Mrs. Naidu that I wanted 
a ten-minute talk. I really meant ten hours. I added that I had 
two political nick-names, “encyclopaedia”, given to me by the late 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, and "Narad” given to me by my mother. 
I said that it would be an exaggerated claim if 1 called myself 
“encyclopaedia”, but I accepted the name of “Narad” in its true 
and real sense, meaning thereby—possession of a sense of humour 
and an intense desire to put matters right, but not the popular 
interpretation of “Naradism” namely making people fight and 
enjoying their quarrels. Gandhiji said that Mrs. Naidu had ^ven 
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him my notes. It may be mentioned that my note on my talk with 
Jinnah was not complimentary to Gandhiji and Nehru. 

The conversation with Gandhiji was throughout in Gujarati and 
knowing that I had but ten minutes with him, I had carefully 
prepared notes for the talk, dealing with labour and the internal 
political situation. 

Gandhiji said that he had heard of the good work that I was 
doing for Labour in Bombay. 

I covered the whole held of labour problems. I gave him an 
idea of the present conditions and told him how much remained 
to be done. I told him that the hours of work—nine hours per 
day permitted under the Indian Factories Act were too much and 
after the war, the hours should be reduced to a maximum of eight 
hours per day. I told him that as against 1,30,000 workers in the 
Bombay Cotton Textile Industry when the war started, there were 
now 2,20,000 permanent workers plus 30,000 badlis (substitutes.) 
Their earnings came to Rs.32.5 per month of 26 days which worked 
out at 2.2 annas per working hour. Fortunately, the dearness 
allowance given by the Bombay Millowncrs’ Association was on 
a graded scale and had helped the workers to tide over the eco¬ 
nomic difficulties arising from the war situation. 

(Thanks to the Industrial Court Award of May. 1947, the 
Textile average earnings came to Rs. 95/-, including dearness 
allowance but excluding bonus. This was comparatively subs¬ 
tantial improvement). 

Along with the rest of Bombay, there was over-crowding in the 
mill-area and the housing conditions today were worse than they 
were five years ago. The workers had improved their standard 
of living. There was more decency, cleanliness, decorum and 
discipline in the chawls than, say, ten years ago. There was no 
rowdyism, no unnecessary shouting, the workers had developed 
a sense of privacy of home life and were keeping their rooms at 
least three-fourth closed and not all ajar. Partial prohibition had 
worked wonders; it had done the working classes immense good 
since the liquor shops had been removed from the City. But 
earlier we had made investigations from the service record cards 
of workers and we found that a worker at 45 or so became phy¬ 
sically unfit for factory work and he was mentally too tired to 
exert himself to continue his work. I added that at 52 then, I 
was looking forward to another 25 years of active work and 
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Gandhiji himself at 75 covild carry on for 25 years more. What 
was worse there was no provision for this kind of worker for the 
future. How was he going to feed himself and look after his 
family? There was no old age insurance and there was no un¬ 
employment benefit. 

Further there was sickness in the mill area. T.B. and anaemia 
were common diseases among the mill workers. One could easily 
see the physical deterioration of the workers. This I attributed, 

I told Gandhiji, to long hours of work, want of leisure hour 
activities, want of fresh air, bad food, malnutrition and bad 
housing. There was no sick leave with pay, there were no holi¬ 
days with pay. Lately we had made two inquiries into the 
conditions of our women workers covering 4,400 and 1,300 
women respectively. The first enquiry led to the second. We 
found that the women were losing both in weight and in height and 
their general condition was also poor. A series of questions care¬ 
fully prepared and printed were put to the women workers, and 
the replies they gave were carefully noted down. This was not a 
sample inquiry. Out of 1282 women, 1052 women were between 
4’- 7” and 5’ in height; 92 women weighed between 61 lbs. 
and 71 lbs.; 340 women, 71 lbs. and 80 lbs.; 470 women between 
80 lbs. and 90 lbs. and 260 women between 91 lbs. and 100 lbs. 
that is to say, out of 1282 women, 1113 women weighed 
between 61 lbs. and 100 lbs.; 4 women were under 60 lbs. I 
found the women less cheerful than before. 

The Government of India with Dr. Ambedkar as Labour Member 
had appointed a Labour Investigations Committee with wide terms 
of reference. 

I gave Gandhiji Dr. Grant’s Oxford University pamphlet entitled 
“Health of India” and I promised to send him Dr. Aykroyd’s 
Oxford University pamphlet on nutrition. Gandhiji said he would 
read them. 

In spite of the fact that the Bombay Municipality had under¬ 
taken free compulsory primary education in Bombay for the last 
22 years, over 70 per cent of the mill workers were illiterate and 
could neither read nor write. 

I told Gandhiji that the Bombay Mill worker was not politically' 
conscious. Gandhiji said: “That is one against you. I have made 
my Ahmedabad mill workers politically conscious but you have 
fuled in your job I” I told Gandhiji that the Bmnbay Dock 
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workers were getting Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 per day. Gandhiji said 
he had heard of this and would like to know more about it. 

In England there were transport facilities for the workers, who 
were taken to and fro from their places of work. There were 
special canteens for the workers in the factories, giving well pre¬ 
pared, hot and healthy food. In India, nothing of the kind was 
attempted. In England, the last word just now on labour problems 
was that the children of the working classes were to receive free 
medical facilities, good food and education. All this had happened 
in England since 1939. As against this, in India we had made very 
little progress. Action was necessary in India to put matters 
right by legislation and by administrative acts. For example, hous¬ 
ing could be tackled by the government and municipality. It 
would be unwise to build more one-room tenements in Bombay 
and create more slum areas. The population of Bombay had gone 
up from 14 lakhs in 1939 to over 22 lakhs in 1944. This meant 
a shortage in housing, shortage in food, shortage in water supply, 
shortage of milk. 

I referred to Gandhiji’s letter to Lord Linlithgow in January, 
1942, to which he did not so much as receive an acknowledge¬ 
ment. Gandhiji had in that letter complained about the slaughter 
of young cattle for the use of the military. Things went from bad 
to worse and Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas told me last year that 
as a result of Government’s policy, India would feel a shortage of 
cattle for the next 30 to 40 years. Things had become so bad 
that the Government of Bombay had at last decided to take steps 
to remedy this evil and they had formulated a scheme whereby 
young cattle would not be slaughtered when temporarily dry, but 
would be salvaged for future use. Also Government of Bombay 
had prepared a scheme for the supply of cheap and good milk to 
the children in the city, under two years of age. The scheme 
would cost the Government of Bombay Rs. 17 lakhs a year. 

I told Gandhiji that from 1917 it was dinned into our ears that 
good government was no substitute for self-government. But 
seeing all the miseries of the people in this country when our 
leaders were following a negative policy of inaction and non-co- 
operation, I could not help feeling that good government meant 
the happiness of the people and that there were in the Bombay 
Secretariate and outside seven or eight Indian Civil Servants who 
were doing their utmost to remove tiie difficulties created by the 
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war, tile food shortage, the Bombay eiqilosion, etc. I menticmed 
to Gandhiji the names of Gorwala, Bakhle, lengar, Barve, 
Samarth, Rama Rau, M. D. Bhat. I told him that some of the 
employees in charge of the Food Department were working 12 
to 13 hours per day and it was their team work, spirit of co¬ 
operation, great feeling for the country and the poor people, their 
absolute incorruptibility which had saved Bombay Presidency 
from becoming a second Bengal. What would, I asked Gandhiji, 
have been the conditions of Bombay after the explosion, had it 
not been for the great work done by M. D. Bhat, Municipal Ccrni- 
missioner, and B. Rama Rau, Chairman of the Port Trust. 
I asked Gandhiji where one could find better men to work for the 
country and why we were not making use of their knowledge, ex¬ 
perience, ability and patriotism. Gandhiji said that he had heard 
very good reports about lengar's work and about lengar himself. 

1 then referred Gandhiji to a programme for labour for the next, 
say, seven years: 

(a) Legislative: Factories Act amendment reducing weekly 
hours of work from 54 to 48. (This was done in August, 194<^. 
Better facilities for W. C.s and bath-rooms, shower baths, better 

, supply of good and clean drinking water. Air-conditioning of 
factories, Provision of more space between machines to prevent 
accidents etc. Amendment to Workmen’s Compensation Act 
based on the experience of scxne of us during the last 15 years. 
Sickness Insurance (Legislation passed, but not yet enforced). 
Holidays with pay (already in force). Old Age Insurance, Un¬ 
employment Benefits, Adequate Living Wage which would mean 
minimum wage etc. 

(b) Administrative: Housing — outside the control of the 
employers. The State and the Municipality to be responsible 
for the housing scheme. As regards getting the finance for 
this programme it could be done by levying a cess on production. 
Dr. Ambedkar had put a cess on coal production in Indian mines. 
Medical and Hospital facilities: This ought to be the responsi¬ 
bility of the State, the Municipality and the employers. Public 
parks and play-grounds for exercise, recreation and relaxation of 
workers and their children. Well directed organised games 
should be arranged. The Government of Bombay from the time 
of the Congress Government had made a beginning and tins had 
to be followed tq>. 
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I was now ready to make the attack on Gandhiji. All tiie time* 
not only was he, listening to me very patiently, but he was ask¬ 
ing me questions, contradicting wherever he thought necessary 
and challenging me. The conversation was quick and at times, 
both of us were talking at the same time. 

I had said enough so far as facts were concerned, but had not 
touched politics. I was now ready for my attack on him. 1 did 
it tactfully and gently. 

I told Gandhiji that I had given him a detailed list of what 
was wanted, but that nothing could be done unless the proper 
atmosphere was created and unless and until public opinion 
backed the legitimate and reasonable demands of the country’s 
under-dogs and I looked forward, I added, to Gandhiji for 
supplying the public opinion and atmosphere. 

“How do you want me to do this?” Gandhiji asked. 

“In many ways you can do everything that has to be done. 
For example, if you started a paper, we would give contributions 
to it and what a fine opportunity you would have to make a strong 
public opinion. Will you do it?” I asked. 

Gandhiji protested. “Are you crazy?” he asked “or have you 
come here to pull my legs and to get amusement for yourself 
by doing so? You are asking me to start a paper! Don’t you 
know the condition of the country or the conditions in which 
I am living? How can 1 start a paper? It cannot have more 
than a minute’s existence”. 

1 replied slowly and firmly: “You did not understand me. 
When I suggested to you that you should start a paper, I meant 
that you must make such adjustments in the political situation, 
as would make it possible for you to take to constructive work 
and to run a normal paper in normal times”. 

This time Gandhiji understood me and he screamed with 
laughter. He said; “Yes, now I get you. But you tell me what 
your solution of the political problem is”. I replied that my 
solution was that 1 had not the slightest intention of hurting his 
feelings but I wanted to put it to him as strongly as was in my 
power that the negative policy of inaction on our part whilst 
others were carrying on as best as they could, led us nowhere and 
we had in front of us years and years of agony and mental 
anguish. We were just doing nothing and our case was suffer¬ 
ing by default. The people were good and in the right but the 
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leadership in the country was bad and hopeless, Gandhiji should 
put it right. 

‘*Yes, but how?” Gandhiji asked and he went on repeating 
this question. 

I told him that we were losing precious time and opportunity 
and that it was in our interest as well in the interest of the 
British that a solution to the deadlock should be found. 

Gandhiji was listening patiently and he told me: ”I accept 
all the implications underlying your remarks. But what are we 
to do? I have a solution which I can give effect to, but it 
depends on my getting well. I am ill and if I have to die and 
if God so wills it, 1 shall die; then the solution will die with me. 
Or, if Government puts me back in jail after my recovery, then, 
too, the solution must remain within my heart”. I told him that 
this feeling that he would be put in jail by Government was all 
wrong. I was positively certain that Govennment would not 
take him back to jail. 

More than twenty minutes had passed against ten. Gandhiji 
said: ‘‘Look here, you have far exceeded your ten minutes, but 
let us go on”. 

Then I asked Gandhiji if he would mind my telling him one 
more unpleasant fact. I drew his attention to the fact that most 
of the members of the Working Committee, except Jawaharlal, 
were getting on to over 70. I asked ‘‘Have you thought of the 
second set of leaders to succeed the present Working Com¬ 
mittee?” Gandhiji replied that the second set of leaders would 
automatically come when the time came. I told him that this 
was a short-sighted policy. 

Once again I came to the same point. How many years would we 
go on suffering letting other people ruin our country? We must 
do something and do it now. How many years more were we 
to suffer? All this time Gandhiji was talking cheerfully but I 
never realised how unhappy he was. He said: ‘‘Are you asking 
me about years and years of agony? But how uncertain we are 
even of tomorrow. Just as you are sitting in front of me, 
Mahadev was sitting one morning and talking to me as you are 
talking to me and in the afternoon he was gone. Do you know 
Mahadev is dead? Who knows about tomorrow? How can I, 
therefore, tell you of the coming years?” I had to leave it at 
diat. I felt extremely distressed at Gandhiji’s unhappiness. 
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Never had I seen him, during the 27 years that I had known him, 
so depressed, so unhappy, and what is worse, so uncertain of him¬ 
self and so confused. He had lost confidence in himself, shaken 
by many events, amongst others, Mahadcv’s death which he 
could not get over, 

Gandhiji then looked at the watch again and said that we had 
talked for over half an hour and that I should now go. He was 
extremely kind to me and the conversation took place in the 
most friendly atmosphere. He never made me feel that I was 
treading on dangerous ground or that I had said something which 
had hurt him. I had no intention whatsoever of hurting him and 
I chose my words carefully. 

Gandhiji then said: “You must come again when I have more 
leisure and we could go on talking, but I will suggest your send¬ 
ing me your notes before coming, so that I could talk to you 
straight on the points. Write as much as you like, though I 
prefer short statements. But whatever you write, I shall read 
carefully and seriously think over. Write two lines or write two 
hundred pages, I shall read them all. The Gita Shloka in two 
lines has meanings which can be interpreted in 2000 pages. So 
you will write on the lines of the Gita Shloka or you write a 
story of Mahabharat in 200 pages. I shall read it all and then 
you come and see me”. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRCXIRESS FROM 1950 TO 1960 

I Shall quote from Chapter xxxiii — *The Last Decade' — of my 
Book Forty Five Years With Labour. 

A quick survey of the important events of the last ten years 
would perhaps give us some kind of guidance in regard to the 
possibilities of advanced labour and social security legislation. 
It would also, I hope, give us the background and experience 
needed for preventing the mistakes committed during the decade. 
But more than that we shall be able to see the change for the 
better in the spirit of the atmosphere necessary for peaceful 
industrialisation and good labour relations. 

Up to 1923 all that we could group under the term “Social Insu¬ 
rance” was the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923, some provin¬ 
cial Maternity Benefits Acts and some private provident fund sys¬ 
tems and sickness assistance scheme. The Royal Commission on 
labour in its report has stated that any scheme at unemployment 
insurance is not feasible in India because of the great turnover 
and absence of any permanent and regular population. As for 
the maternity benefits legislation the Commission recommended 
its enactment throughout India on the lines of the schemes ope¬ 
rating in Bombay and Central Provinces. Secondly, the scope 
of the Workmen's Compensation Act, was recommended to be 
extended to cover as many workers as possible in the organised 
industries. However, the action taken by the Central as well as 
by the Provincial Government on these recommendations was 
inadequate. 

A study of the schemes that go under the name of social 
insurance in India shows that this form of insurance was practi¬ 
cally absent in our country till the passing of the Employees 
State Insyrance Act. The Compensation Act and the Maternity 
Benehts Act exempt the workers from any contribution and» 

m 
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therefore, they could not be stricly called Social Insurance Acts. 
The Royal Commission, therefore, recommended the sharing of 
the cost of the worker in case the scheme of social insurance 
was introduced. Though the Compensation Act applies in theory 
even for certain occupational diseases, in practice, the Act em¬ 
braces only the cases of accidents. 

As regards Maternity Benefits the amounts were meagre. The 
provident fund schemes were initially introduced in railways, in 
Government and Municipal Services and large private enterprises 
such as the Jamshedpur Steel Company. The funds were contri¬ 
butory and voluntary. The rate of subscription differed from 
industry to industry. Workers’ and managements’ contributions 
were equal. The system of . provident fund had not been wide¬ 
spread in the cotton textile industry of Bombay, but almost all the 
mills had provident fund schemes for the benefit of white-collared 
staff. The position in regard to gratuity scheme was worse. A 
few mills in Bombay gave pensions to their employees with long 
and continuous service. There were no fixed rules regarding 
the grant of such gratuity. The workers could not claim gratuity 
as of right. 

The Employees’ Provident Funds Act was enacted in the year 
1952. It came into force in November, 1952 and covered about 
five industries in the beginning, covering about six lakhs of 
workers employed in about 1500 establishments. During 
the course of the last eight years the Act was extended to over 
40 industries. The scheme covers about 25 lakhs of workers 
employed in about 6500 establishments. The provident fund is 
compulsory and it applies to the factories and establishments em¬ 
ploying more than 50 workers. The employers’ and the em¬ 
ployees’ contribution is at the rate of 6i per cent. In the begin¬ 
ning the scheme covered employees drawing a basic salary of 
Rs. 300, which was subsequently raised to Rs. 500 (basic and 
dearness allowance). It is likely, almost certain, that the raje of 
contribution may be raised from 6^ per cent to 8 1/3 per cent 
and the salary limit from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. The Lok Sabha has 
recently passed a Bill extending the scope of the scheme to fac¬ 
tories emplosnng 20 or more persons. It is further pri^osed to 
extend the legislation to commercial e*;tablishments rIso, AU 
these steps are in the right direction. 
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GRATUITY SCHEMES 

By an award of the Industrial Court a scheme of gratuity was 
introduced in Bombay Cotton Mills some time in December, 1956 
and the award had been given restrospective effect from Novem¬ 
ber, 1954. Under this gratuity scheme, over 2 lakhs workers had 
been covered. The Bombay Cotton Textile Mills Gratuity 
Schemes paved the way for schemes in other cotton textile cen¬ 
tres and in other industries. The maximum amount of gratuity 
payable to a cotton mill worker was equivalent to 15 months* 
average basic pay. 

At no distant date, I hope the scheme will be extended as to 
provide for monthly pensions after retirements and the gratuity 
scheme would have to be readjusted accordingly. 

SICKNESS INSURANCE 

Sickness insurance was completely absent in India. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India took up the question of social insurance in 
1935. It directed the provincial Governments to furnish a scheme 
on which the sickness insurance scheme could be built. Certain 
Provincial Governments submitted small schemes which were 
varied as there were differences in the provisions of benefits. 
The Government of India did not take any action under the pre¬ 
text of unfavourable industrial conditions. 

The Congress Government of Bombay expressed its desire to 
develop a comprehensive scheme of social insurance in August, 
1937. According to this scheme the worker was to get three or 
four weeks* sick leave with pay during each year. The balance 
of leave left unutilised was to be turned into cash at average 
scales of wages and the amount thus accruing was to be credited 
to a fund maintained by the Government. The worker was 
expected to contribute 10 days’ wages every year to this fund. 
The amount thus accumulated could be drawn by each worker 
upon his retirement from service or at attainment of certain age. 
The scheme thus included sickness, retirement, old age and death 
benefits. In pursuance of a resolution passed by the Tripartite 
Labour Conference (September, 1943), the Government of India 
appointed in 1944 a Labour Investigation Committee to collect 
data relating to wages and earnings, employment, housing and 
$Qcig} security. In March, 1943, the Government of India appoint- 
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ed Prof. B. P. Adarkar of Allahabad University as an Officer on 
special duty to draft a scheme for sickness insurance for Indian 
industrial workers. The Workmen’s State Insurance for Indian 
Industrial workers was introduced in the Assembly in November, 
1946. 

EMPLOYEES' STATE INSURANCE ACT, 1948 : 

The Employees’ State Insurance Act was enacted in April, 
1948. The scheme is of compulsory insurance providing for 
certain benefits in the event of Mckness, maternity employment, 
injury and death due to accidents to workmen employed in or in 
connection with the work in factories other than seasonal factories. 
The insurance fund is derived from contribution from employers 
and workmen. 

The contribution payable in respect of each workman is based 
on the average wage which will be payable in the first instance 
by the employer. The total accumulation of funds with 
the Corporation sinca the inception of the scheme stood at 
Rs. 18,25.59,000/- on 31st March 1960. 

INTEGRATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY : 

In pursuance of one of the recommendations on labour policy 
in the second Five>Year Plan, the Government of India set up in 
August, 1957, a Study Group widi Mr. V. K. R. Menon as Chair¬ 
man, to prepare an integrated scheme of social security for indus¬ 
trial workers. The conclusions and recommendations of the Study 
Group, in brief, are as follows: 

(i) One single agency ^ould be set up to assume adminis¬ 
trative responsibility for Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme and the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme. 

(ii) Integration suggested will aim at simplification and added 
convenience to both employers and workers. 

(iii) The Provident Fund Scheme should be substituted by a 
scheme of old age invalidity survivorship-Pension-^cum- 
Gratuity. 

(iv) The present rate of contribution of workers and employ¬ 
ers to die Provident Fund should be raised from 64 to 
8 1/3%. 

(v) The rate of contributions to the Employees’ State Insu¬ 
rance Scheme ^ould be raised to the maximum Statu¬ 
tory limit, 
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(vi) Additional benefits under this Act should be given ,as 
follows :— 

(a) Sickness benefits should be payable upto a maximum 
period of 13 weeks in any three periods. Extended 
sickness benefit at full normal benefit rate may be 
granted in case of tuberculosis or other long term 
disease for a further period of 39 weeks. 

(b) The maternity benefit rate should be raised to the 
fuil average wage of the insured woman, subject to 
a minimum of Re. 1 per day. 

The question of paying compensation for involuntary unemploy¬ 
ment during a period of stoppage of a factory due to shortage 
of coal, raw materials, etc. was first discussed at the Indian 
Labour Conference held in 1943, as a result of which a voluntary 
scheme of payment of compensation was formulated. The main 
features of the scheme were : 

(a) Compensation was to be determined in either of the 
following two ways. 

(i) 75 per cent of the average wage for the first fort¬ 
night and 50 per cent for the second fortnight. 

(ii) A flat rate which would be 75 per cent of the 
average of the lower range of wage rate in the 
undertaking. 

(b) The duration of benefit was to be one month in each 
half year with a waiting period of seven days. 

The Scheme formulated by Government was brought into 
force as a recommendatory one. 

The Model Standing Orders framed by the Government of 
India under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 
1946, provide for some sort of compensation in case of stoppage 
of work due to fire, break-down, etc. They also provide that the 
period of lay-off shall be treated as leave with pay. 

The demand of compensation for involuntary unemployment 
was on die agenda of the 13th Session of the Standing Labour 
Committee held at New Delhi in 1943. An agreement regarding 
payment of compensation was arrived at in this Session of the 
Standing Labour Committee. 

Towards the end of 1953 an abnormal situation arose in the 
Textile Industry as a result of accumulation of stocks and conse¬ 
quent closure of shifts of mills involving lay-off or retrenchm^t 
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to, a large number of workers. The Government of India, there¬ 
fore, promulgated an Ordinance on 24th October, 1953, provid¬ 
ing for such compensation. The Ordinance provided for die 
regulation of the lay-off on the lines of the agreement arrived 
at in the 13th Session of the Standing Labour Committee. 

The Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1953 was passed 
by Parliament with some alterations in the provisions of the 
Ordinance. The Act was given retrospective effect from 24th 
October, 1953, the date on which the Ordinance was issued. 

Chapter V-A of the Industrial Disputes Act was incorporated 
by the amending Act of 1953. The provisions relating to lay-off 
compensation do not apply to establishments employing less than 
50 workers and to estabilishments of seasonal character. When¬ 
ever a workman who has completed not less than one year of 
continuous service is laid-off for reasons such as shortage of coal, 
power or raw material or the accumulation of stocks or the 
breaking down of machinery or for any other reason, he shall 
be paid by the employer for all days during which he is so laid- 
off, the compensation of which shall be equal to 50 per cent of 
total basic wage and dearness allowance. The workman who has 
been in continuous service for not less than one year if retren¬ 
ched, the employer is required to give one month’s notice indicat¬ 
ing the reasons of retrenchment or payment in lieu of such notice. 
Before effecting retrenchment the employer is required to pay 
to the workman concerned compensation which shall be equiva¬ 
lent to 15 days’ average pay for every completed year of service 
or any part thereof in excess of six months. 

The liability of the employers in regard to the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1923, has now been taken over by the Em¬ 
ployees’ State Insurance Corporation. 

The Study Group on social security inter alia recommended 
the revision of the rate of compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. In view of these recommendations it is now 
proposed by Government to take up certain other proposals for 
amendment. The most important of these relate to the revision 
of the rates of compensation and replacement of lump sum pay¬ 
ments of compensation by pension payment and raising the exist¬ 
ing wage limit from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500. 

On 6th September, 1960 I gave a talk to the Rotary Club, 
Bombay, on tho “Trade Union Movement In India” gnd as this 
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talk completes the story of the decade 1951-1961, it is reproduced 
in full. 


TRADE UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

1 do not propose to give a long history of the trade 
union movement in India which is now 42 years old, but 
in order to understand how the trade union movement 
flourishes or otherwise today and what its future should 
and would be, it may be helpful to make some passing 
references to the development of trade unionism during the 
early twenties. 

The economic strains due to higher cost of living during 
the First World War created distress and from 1916 to 1918 
there were strikes in all the important industries in Bom¬ 
bay, e.g. textile, railway workshops, tramways, etc. There 
were no trade unions and when conditions of living and 
work became intolerable and unbearable, there were spon¬ 
taneous strikes which today would be called lightning strikes 
and it is only after such strikes commenced that the strik¬ 
ing workers and their friends sat down together to make 
their demands. 

In 1919 was formed the All India Trade Union Congress 
in Bombay under the presidentship of Lala Lajpatrai and 
among the first members of the A.I.T.U.C. were Lala Lajpat¬ 
rai, N. M. Joshi, B. P. Wadia, S. A. Brelvi, Jawaharlal Nehru 
and myself with N. M. Joshi as Hon. Secretary and myself 
as Hon, Treasurer. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Act of 1919 which came into 
force in January 1921, had provided for, in the absence of 
proper trade unions, a representative of labour to be nomi¬ 
nated in the Central Legislative Assembly and the Provin¬ 
cial Legislative Council, N. M. Joshi and I respectively, 
were so nominated. 

There are four or five reasons why the trade union r.’ove- 
ment in Bombay and India did not develop on sound and 
healthy lines. First, the opposition from Government. 
‘Labour* came under the Police administration and was the 
responsibility of the Home Member in charge of ‘Law & 
Order*. It meant that whenever there was stoppage of 
work in the working class area, the Government assumed 
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that the workers were in the wrong. Secondly, its employers 
all the time considered die trade union movement as the 
enemy of the industry and would not talk to or negotiate 
with the then moderate and reasonable elements like Sir 
Narayan Chandavarkar, Joseph Baptista, N. M. Joshi and 
some of us. This was responsible for the trade union irove- 
ment going into the hands of irresponsible leftist elements. 
Thirdly, the principles of healthy trade unionism were not 
properly understood and no effort was made to consolidate 
by evolutionary stages the healthy growth of the movement. 
Mushroom unions were started, energy and money wasted. 
Born today and dead tomorrow. And fourthly, boycott of 
the Legislatures by the Congress Party and its concentra¬ 
tion on Civil Disobedience and Non-co-operation left the 
workers without guidance and aid. From 1920 to 1937, 
the working classes thus stood completely neglected and 
what was worse, they were exploited by political parties, 
without any regard being paid to their well-being and wel¬ 
fare. Unhealthy techniques which had no relationship with 
trade unionism were introduced, I am sorry to say, by Mr. 
Gandhi. And these techniques are still being used by the 
present leaders of the trade union movement—hunger 
strikes, token strikes and hartals. 

I should like to quote from three prominent leaders 
belonging to three different political parties. Miss Faith 
Williams, Head of the Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labour, Washington, D.C., and I met Jayaprakash 
Narayan in March 1949 and asked him what progress the 
trade union movement in India had made. He answered. 
“What trade union movement? Where is the trade union 
movement? All these years, we have used this movement 
for political purposes to fight the British. We have ex¬ 
ploited the working classes. And even after independence, 
we are using the workers for political exploitation. 

“Our trade union officials who are non-workers, do not 
understand how the unions should function, and we 
merely carry on in the old way.” 

When over seven years ago we wanted to celebrate 
N. M. Joshi’s 75th birthday, I suggested that he should 
write 9 detailed history of the trade uniop movement in 
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India which the Celebrations Committee could publish. He 
sorrowfully answered, “There is nothing to write. The 
trade union movement in India has made no progress. It 
is all politics.” 

Thirdly, when a British friend complained to a prominent 
Congress leader that the trade union movement in India 
was negative and that the trade union leaders were un¬ 
mindful of the real interests of the working classes, the 
Congress leader replied, “You should not judge the trade 
union movement from the British standard. In your 
country workers join trade unions and make the trade 
union movement. In India the workers do not join the 
trade unions. The non-working leaders make the trade 
union movement.” 

What is the position of the trade union movement since 
Independence and how is it reacting to the present-day 
conditions when the need of the hour is industrialisation 
and still more industrialisation resulting in employment 
and still more employment and production? 

The set up of the trade unions is hundred per cent poli¬ 
tical. The three major trade union movements function 
under the auspices of the political parties, the Congress, 
the Communist and the Socialists and their membership 
figures as on 31st March, 1959, were given approximately 
as 10 lakhs, 5 lakhs and 21 lakhs. But 1 may quickly add 
that all these figures suffer from terrible unhealthy in¬ 
flation. There are besides “free lance” trade union leaders, 
who are non-workers. Most of them have never done R 
single day’s manual labour and do not understand the need 
of hard work. The work that these political organisations 
under the garb of the trade union movement do is generally 
negative and the workers’ interests are ignored. The Prime 
Minister was perfectly justified in dubbing the fortunately 
unsuccessful general strike of July as ’political’. 

Because of their political complexions and affiliations, 
trade union rivalries are the order of the day. Rival trade 
uniems are formed in the same plant to make a worker fight 
against his co-workers and harmopious relationship and 
productiim are disrupted. The Communists are frankly 
destructive and take their orders from their masters out* 
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side India. They want strikes off and on, but they bide their 
time. The Socialists’ technique is also to indulge in 
strikes. The “free lance" non-working leaders want to ex¬ 
ploit the working classes and indulge in strikes. -The 
INTUC’s ideology is healthier. It does not normally foment 
and does not encourage strikes, but is a weak movement 
because of want of hard work and too much reliance on the 
patronage and support of its ally and patron—the Congress 
Government at the Centre and the States. It lives on being 
spoon-fed by the Government and no movement which is 
so spoon-fed can get basic strength, and can stand on its 
own legs. 

It is a patent well-known fact that the INTUC is spoon¬ 
fed and sponsored by the Union and the State Govern¬ 
ments. Inexcusable from any standards is the behaviour of 
the Maharashtra Government Labour Office which goes out 
of its way to show partiality and favouritism, sometimes 
too openly, to the unions run by the INTUC. All this 
cannot contribute to the healthy growth of the trade union 
movement. 

To these difficulties created by politics must be added the 
ignorance, illiteracy and poverty of the working classes. 
The working class men and women in Bombay whom I know 
well for so many years are excellent workers. They are as 
good and intelligent as any other workers in the world but 
their education and health are neglected. This makes it 
difficult for them to compete favourably with Western 
standards of production, where living and working conditions 
are so much more congenial. 

The three political organisations which make the Trade 
Union movement in India mostly run industry-wise Unions, 
which means the neglect of the interests of the ordinary 
workers in the factory because the individual grievances can¬ 
not be attended to in an industry-wise union. What is the 
way out? There must be a way out. India must industrialise 
fast and it cannot industrialise fast enough. Trade Unions 
have come to stay. There is no substitute for Trade Unions. 
Strikes must be averted and not only from the point of view 
of country, industry and production, but also in the inte¬ 
rests of the workers themselves. The national ectmomy of 
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India cannot stand strikes. But what is more important is* 
that strikes lasting over two or three weeks are fatal to the 
interests of the working classes. The working classes have 
nothing to gain by such strikes. There are no strike funds 
in India and there can never be, and a strike of over two 
or three weeks cripples economically the already poor 
worker for over two years and he can never sufficiently 
recover from the adverse reactions of such a strike. 

This then is the tale of our Trade Union Movement 
in India today but inspite of all these difficulties, slowly, 
very slowly, the condition and wages of workers have im¬ 
proved. The employers take a more understanding view of 
the Trade Union Movement. There are some shining 
examples of excellent Trade Unions all oter the Country. 
Particular reference must be made to the Textile Labour 
Association of Ahmedabad under the guidance of Ben 
Anusuya, Shankarlal Banker, Gulzarilal Nanda and Khandu- 
bhai Desai. And we should not forget our debt of gratitude 
to the Congress Governments in New Delhi and the States 
for having befriended the working classes and for bringing 
the necessary legislation to help in improving their wages 
and conditions of work. But there can be something like 
too much labour legislation and that is what is happening, 
and this hampers the growth of healthy Trade Unionism. 
For example, compulsory arbitration comes in the way of 
collective bargaining and too much reliance is placed on 
Government intervention. Knowing the condition of the 
working classes and knowing how fatal strikes are to their 
interests, I maintain compulsory arbitration must remain on 
the statute book. The trouble is the Congress Governments 
make too much use in season and out of season of Compul¬ 
sory Arbitration. 

Since Independence, the Tripartite Labour Conferences 
have assumed greater importance. But the decisions of the 
Tripartite Labour Conference are of a hssiparous nature and 
I am afraid that not a single party represented on this 
. Conference takes their decisions seriously. Resolutions are 
passcxl unanimously but they mean just nothing. For 
example, the Pay Commission of 1959 reproduces a letter 
from the Finance Secretary to the Government of India to 
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effect that the resolutions of the Tripartite Coi;^erence 
to which Government is a party, are not binding on Govern¬ 
ment. They are just suggestions and recommendations. This 
is not the first time when Government say one thing and 
mean another. In November 1947, the Government of India 
issued a secret circular to the State Governments to go slow 
on industrial housing and at the same time at the industrial 
Truce Conference at which Government, employers of labour 
and the representatives of workers participated, Govern-• 
ment promised, with a view to improve industrial relations, 
that industrial housing would be tackled by Government. 
Government have followed this go slow policy on housing all 
these thirteen years and I assert that they have no intention 
whatsoever to fulfil their promises in regard to housing in 
spite of all the speeches of the Prime Minister and his Cabi¬ 
net colleagues. There is too much of class consciousness and 
snobbishness on the part of the ruling party and they do not 
want to raise the standard of living of the working classes. 
They are afraid of the working classes. 

This criticism ^plies as much to the Trade Union organi¬ 
sations run by people not belonging to the working classes 
as to Nehru’s Government. 

But we should discuss the constructive side of the Trade 
Union Movement. It is not enough to demand higher wage 
though the demand is perfectly justified. The workers can 
earn more wages and still more wages by better production 
and this they can do if their health is looked after, i.e. if 
their conditions of work and living are improved. This 
means good sanitary conditions inside the factory and better 
housing. Over 16 lakhs of people in Bombay live crowded 
together in unhealthy one-room tenements, eight to twelve 
in a room. It is the function of a healthy Trade Union 
movement to concentrate its efforts on securing adequate 
housing for the working classes. The Trade Unions should 
further pay attention to the problem of industrial accidents. 

Then there is the question of tremendous unemployment 
in this country and this gets worse as the population. goes 
on increasing. The present Trade Union Movement has 
shown no interest whatsoever in spreading the message and 
devinng die methods of birth-control among die working 
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classes. I have to make one frank admi^ion. Looking at 
the state of affairs in India today and seeing how inefficiently 
. and in what happy-go-lucky way the problem of biith-control 
or family planning is tackled, the population of India fmr the 
next 50 years will grow in the same ratio as it has done 
during the last 13 years since Independence. 

One way to have a healthy Trade Union Movement in 
this country is to have plant-wise unions and not industry- 
wise. Politics would then automatically get out. of these 
Unions, outsiders would be eliminated and individual 
grievances of workers would be more carefully attended to. 
The interests of women workers, many as they are, are 
neglected in industry-wise unions. 

I am afraid in spite of what Prime Minister Nehru has said. 
Government will not have the courage to ban outsiders from 
Government Employees’ Unions, and then once again we 
shall have trouble. 

1 am not despondent of the healthy growth of the future 
Trade Union Movement. The workers will soon .come into 
their own. The Indian worker is an intelligent and kind- 
hearted human being and he will soon see through the vague 
promises made to him by the Trade Union leaders and by 
the Government authorities. He will see that all they want 
is his vote to give them political power. The first essential 
of healthy Trade Union Movement is to ban* all party- 
politics. 

Again on September 12, 1963 1 gave another talk to the Rotary 
Club of Bombay on “Government, Trade Union and Labour”. 
The full text of this talk is given below. 

The Magna-Charta of Labour in India is the Congress 
Election Manifesto of 1936. Most of the reforms, legislative 
and otherwise, envisaged in this Manifesto have been carried 
out by the Congress Governments at die Union and the 
States level. To mention but a few, the Indian Factories 
Act, 1948, reduction of hours of work to 48 hours a week. 
Machinery for the Prevention and Settlement of Industrial 
Disputes, introduction of Provident Fund, Annual privilege 
leave, sick leave, gratuity. Employees State Insurance Act, 
making suitable provision for maternity benefits and work¬ 
men's compensation, etc. for permanently or temporarily 
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disabled workers and Ccwnpulsory Arbitraticm. Any Gov¬ 
ernment who has such a fine record of achievements earns 
the gratitude of the working classes. Mr. Gulzarilal .Nanda 
is one of the architects of these reforms. 

But, it should be remembered that the idea underlying 
these reforms was the creation of a Welfare State and party 
politics did not come into the picture at all. The American 
Trade Unions and their leaders thoroughly disapproved of 
Compulsory Arbitration, because they rightly thought, and 
our experience in India confirms this opinion, that Com¬ 
pulsory Arbitration comes in the way of direct negotiations 
between the employers and the workers, and to that extent 
prevents the growth of healthy Trade Union Movement. 
I have to admit that this fear has been proved to be right, 
and apart from its preventing a healthy Trade Union Move¬ 
ment, Compulsory Arbitration has a bad odour about it now, 
because the Congress Government has used this machinery, 
as Lord Scarborough was afraid, for purposes of party 
politics. 

In spite of these difficulties, I maintain that Compulsory 
Arbitration should remain on the Statute Book. Indian 
economy and the miserable economic conditions of the 
workers cannot stand a long drawn-out strike. The 
Americans have also realised this year that there must be 
some change in their system of settlement of labour disputes 
and they have started thinking in terms of some sort of com¬ 
pulsion in the settlement of disputes. These second 
thoughts on the subject in U.S.A. come from the experience 
of the newspaper strike earlier this year and the threatened 
rail-road strike of the last 2-3 months. 

The Trade Union Movement in India, now 45 years old, 
has not yet developed on a sound basis. On the contrary, 
it has deteriorated during the last ten years and the reason 
is not far to seek. It is no longer a genuine Trade Union 
Movement, run on sound trade union lines. The whole 
movement has deteriorated into political squabbles of the 
political parties—Congress, Communist, Socialist and 
goondaists and this latter element—goondaism—^has success¬ 
fully penetrated into the more Leftist Trade Union move- 
, xnents. The Government, particularly the Union Labour 
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Minister in New Delhi, is to some extent responsible for 
the deterioration of the Trade Union Movement, and the 
victims of this deterioration are primarily the industrial 
workers, then the employing classes and finally the country. 

Instead of havihg a straightforward progressive labour 
policy, we have now to deal with slogans. It is still a matter 
of power politics. These slogans are principally—Code of 
Discipline, Joint Participation of Labour, Industrial Truce, 
etc. These slogans are based on confused thinking and 
make>believism founded 44 years ago and the high priest 
of this new religion of make-believism, is no other than our 
friend Gulzarilal Nanda. Take, for example, the Tripartite 
Labour Conference, consisting of the Government, repre¬ 
sentatives of Employers* Organisations and non-working 
Trade Union leaders, representing the I.N.T.U.C. (Congress), 
A.LT.U.C. (Communist), the Lohia Socialists and the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha (P.S.P.). The workers are not directly 
represented at these Tripartite Conferences. Unanimous 
resolutions are passed with mental reservations of all con¬ 
cerned. I am referring particularly to the Code of Disci¬ 
pline and the Joint Participation of Labour. The Govern¬ 
ment have definitely shown by their action that they are 
not bound by these resolutions even though they are a party 
to them. They take these resolutions merely as recommen¬ 
datory. The Railways have not accepted the Code of Disci¬ 
pline. In the Hindustan Machine Tools, joint participation 
of labour was introduced with great fan-fare. Mr. Krishna 
Menon went to Bangalore and made flamboyant speeches in 
favour of joint participation, but from its very inception, 
this experiment proved a complete fiasco and no further 
attempt has been made to revive it. The proceedings of 
Tripartite Conferences are published by the Communist 
Party which alone cashes on the resolutions by creating 
industrial chaos, which would lead, from the Communist 
Party point of view, to political chaos. 

The machinery for implementing the Code of Discipline 
is creating havoc in Bombay about which I can speak from 
personal knowledge. Employers are as good as brow-beaten 
by Implementation Officers and undue, unfair and exagge¬ 
rated importance is given to quantity and not to the real 
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quality of Trade Union membership. Bogus membership is 
taken as genuine membership; no proper consideration is 
given to the collection of members’ dues regularly and un¬ 
necessary correspondence is carried on to harass the unwary 
employers. If this policy is continued, all Trade Union 
Movement in Bombay will fall in the hands of the Com¬ 
munists or the Goonda element within five years. Mr. Nanda, 
was notorious for throwing all his weight so far in favour of 
the l.N.T.U.C. But now having achieved all that he could 
from the l.N.T.U.C. and expecting nothing more from it, he 
is showing favours to the A.I.T.U.C. as stated by his I.N. 
T.U.C. colleague, Mr. Vasavada, in his Press Conference in 
Ahmedabad. In recent months, Mr. Nanda is colluding and 
working hand-in-hand with the wily S. A. Dange. Dange prid¬ 
es himself to be a Russian-type Communist and not Chinese- 
type and 1 should like to know if there is any substantial 
difference between the Russian and Chinese Communists in 
their activities to bring about industrial and political chaos 
in India. The worker is nowhere in the picture and his 
interest is completely neglected. Besides, so far as Dange 
is concerned, Mrs. Mukherjee, Minister for Prisons, made 
a statement on the door of the West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly that Dange had received Rs. 2.5 lakhs from China. 
I wonder whether the Prime Minister and Mr. Nanda have 
investigated this matter further. 

In June, at an A.I.T.U.C. meeting in Bangalore, Dange 
threatened a general strike in Bombay and talked of “Bom¬ 
bay Bundh” This cry was taken up by the Bombay Labour 
Union of Lohia Socialists. Dange backed out of this sug¬ 
gestion after he met Nanda in New Delhi, but the mischief 
was done and we had the spectacle of not only “Bombay 
Bundh” but also of the illegal Civic strike of 30,000 
workers. 

And what are the new methods employed by the non¬ 
working Trade Union leaders? No longer do they follow the 
procedure laid down in the Act. They want a political 
settlement for the political strikes. The workers’ interests 
are neglected and they are the victims of this political 
warfare. For labour troubles created in Bombay, they rush 
to the Chief Minister and the Union Cabinet Ministers and 
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the Union Cabinet Ministers try to Interfere with tiie State 
authorities. Nanda, for example, in 1958 prolonged in Bom¬ 
bay an illegal strike by four months by openly colluding 
with the leaders of the striking Union against the then 
Government of Bombay. The Union leaders adopted threa¬ 
tening and blackmailing attitudes. It was the firm, 
strong attitude of the Government which brought Bombay 
back to normal and the strike collapsed. And the workers 
lost their wages for 10 days which they could ill-afford to 
lose and returned to work unconditionally. The labour 
leaders screamed: “No Victimisation”. But who victimised 
the workers? Not the Government nor the Municipality. 
It was the irresponsible Trade Union leaders who made die 
workers lose the 10 days’ wages. 

The leaders of the last Civic strike thought that the Gov¬ 
ernment of Maharashtra was weak and that they could get 
away with it. This was because the Labour Minister here 
showed weakness by not taking prompt action in the illegal 
stay-in-strikes in two factories in Tune. The stay-in-strikes 
were declared illegal by the Supreme Court in U.S. and by 
the French Courts in Paris as far back as 1938 and in that 
same year, the then Governments of Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal declared the stay-in-strikes illegal. But the Labour 
Minister here sat with folded hands and followed the policy 
of “do nothingism” in spite of the fact that acids were 
thrown at loyal workers and supervisors, and nuts and bolts 
were freely thrown all round the plant. 

But all credit and praise go to the Chief Minister of Maha¬ 
rashtra who proved equal to the occasion and put his foot 
down against all the illegal activities of the striking leaders. 

The latest slogan is voluntary arbitration and this volun¬ 
tary arbitration is to be enforced compulsorily. The Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Act is to be amended so that all discharges 
and dismissals for serious misconduct like violence, theft, 
etc., should be referred to voluntary arbitration preferably 
by conciliation officers! Where will discipline go? 

Mr. Nanda asserts that Dr. Lohia is wrong when the latter 
sa3rs that 27 crores (270 millions) of Indians live on 3 ^ annas 
a day (22 Naye Paise). According to Nanda, it is 7i annas 
(47 Naye Paise—equivalent to 10 American Cents)! Wonder- 
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ful, isn’t it? 7i annas today is equal to 2 annas pre-war (12 
Naye Paise). Nanda says this is not much but adds diat 
the people are well-fed. This reminds me of Marie 
Antoniette who, when she heard the clamours of the hungry 
Parisians, asked what it was all about. And when she was 
told that they had no bread to eat, she exclaimed: “But 
why don’t they eat cakes?,” The French Bourbons never 
learnt or unlearnt anything and our Mughal Bourbons living 
in Delhi have nothing to learn and nothing to unlearn. 

And these New Delhi Bourbons are not ruling the coun. 
try with love in their hearts for the people but with anger, 
and therefore with a view to punish the people, they impos¬ 
ed the Compulsory Deposit Scheme on them. The working 
classes are most grateful to the new Finance Minister, Mr. 
Krishnamachari, who has so quickly undone the harm done 
to them by his predecessor. 

Finally, the greatest failure of the Nehru Government is 
in regard to the problem of the housing of the industrial 
workers. And I say with all the emphasis at my command 
that this failure is deliberate. At the Industrial Truce 
Conference held in December, 1948, one of the terms of the 
Truce was that Government should push forward the Hous¬ 
ing programme. What did they actually do? They issued 
secret circulars to the States to go slow on Housing! The 
Government consider the working class as second-class 
inferior human beings and the Government are afraid that 
if they give good housing conditions to these people, they 
would demand their rights as equal citizens. The Trade 
Union leaders have colluded with Government in the neglect 
of this problem. Prime Minister Nehru is the only man in 
the Government who believes in the classless, casteless, 
society. But Nehru has been able to achieve nothing in this 
matter of Housing because he is now a prisoner in his camp, 
pulled this way and that way by different warring and intri¬ 
guing colleagues and groups round about him. This is a 
sad, sad story. 

I shall end this talk with a constructive suggestion and I 
hope Prime Minister Nehru will consider my suggestion 
seriously. 

The Government of India should ask die U.S. Government 
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through its Ambassador, Chester Bowles, to lay aside from 
P.L. 480 funds, to start widi, Rs. 20 Crores and a Housing 
Finance Corporation for Bombay and all the great schemes 
for housing suggested by the Barve Committee three years 
ago would be given effect to. Furthermore, it would be a 
snow-balling business. Mr. Chester Bowles is well known 
for his keen interest in housing and he will do all he can 
to help. 

It is the great ideal of the Indian people that they regard 
the poor as “Daridra Narayan”. To them God comes in the 
shape of the poor. The service of the poor is the service 
of God to the Indian mind. 

On 24th December, 1966, the Government of India appoint¬ 
ed, under the Chairmanship of Shri P. B. Gajendragadkar, 
ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and now Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of Bombay University, the National Commission on 
Labour with the following Terms of Reference: 

(1) To review the changes in conditions of labour since 
Independence and to report on existing conditions of 
labour. 

(2) To review the existing legislative and other provisions 
intended to protect the interests of labour, to assess 
their working and to advise how far these provisions 
serve to implement the Directive Principles of State 
Policy in the constitution on labour matters and the 
national objectives of esttablishing a socialist society 
and achieving planned economic development. 

(3) To study and report in particular on: — 

(i) the levels of workers* earnings, the provisions 
relating to wages, the need for fixation of mini¬ 
mum wage, the means of increasing productivity, 
including the provisions of incentive to workers; 

(ii) the standard of living and the health, efficiency, 
safety, welfare, housing, training and education of 
workers and the existing arrangements for admi¬ 
nistration of labour welfare—both at the Centre 
and in the State, 

(iii) the existing arrangements for social security; 

(iv) the state of relations between employers and work¬ 
ers and the role of Trade Unions and employers’ 
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organisations in promoting healthy industrial re¬ 
lations in the interest of the Nation. 

(v) the labour laws and voluntary arrangement like the 
Code of Discipline, Joint Management Councils, 
Voluntary Arbitration and Wage Boards and the 
machinery at the Centre and in the States for tiieir 
enforcement; 

(vi) resources for improving conditions of rural labour 
and other categories of unorganised labour and 

(vii) existing arrangements for labour intelligence and 
research; 

and , 

To make recommendations on the above matters. 

NOTE; For the purposes of the Commission’s work the term 
“labour” and “workers" will include in addition to rural 
labour all the employees covered by the Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Act, 1947. 



Chapter viii 


GANDHI-JINNAH MEETING—September 1944. 

On 5th June, 1944, came the Second Front Day—the landing 
of the Allied troops in Normandy. A journalist friend told me 
on that day “My dear chap, you can now whistle for India. The 
Second Front news will hold the field for the next six mouths”. 

Gandhiji was obsessed by two things. He did not like the 
idea of being called a pro-Jap, He also resented the suggestion 
that he and the members of the Working Committee and the 
leaders of the Congress were in any way responsible, directly or 
indirectly, for the movement of violence and sabotage between 
August, 1942 and 1944. All his mind, energy and attention 
concentrated on these two topics. 

In June 1944, Bhulabhai Desai told me very frankly that 
Gandhiji and Vallabhbhai had miscalculated in 1942 the strength 
of the British and the Americans. Gandhiji thought England 
would not win the war, not realising how strong the Americans 
were. Now the Allies were winning the war with the help of 
the United States and India had to pay the penalty of wrong 
judgment on the part of Gandhiji and Vallabhbhai. 

In June, in Poona, instead of a straightforward withdrawal 
of the civil disodedience part of the 1942 Resolution, Gandhiji 
quibbled about the legal position of the Resolution and said 
that he could not withdraw civil disobedience. He was un¬ 
happy about the non-release of his colleagues of the Working 
Cmnmittee. He was overwhelmed with grief over the stories of 
violence and sabotage during the two years of his incarceration 
in the Aga Khan Palace. Many underground workers of the 
sabotage movement wanted by the Police, saw Gandhiji in Poona. 
Gandhiji advised them to surrender to the Government. His 
advice was not accepted by them. 

I was holidaying in Poona early in July. Steward Gelder of 
The News Chronicle came to meet me. He and I went to 
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Panchgani^ He wanted to interview Gandhiji but he had no 
appointment to meet him. However he was confident that 

Gandhiji would give him the interview. I told him that Gandhiji 
had definitely said that without prior consultation with his 
Ahmednagar colleagues, he would not make a policy statement. 

Curiously enough, Gandhiji gave him an interview. With 
Gandhiji were staying Rajaji, Dr. Sushila Nayyar who was nurs¬ 
ing Gandhiji during his convalescence and Shanlikumar Morarji. 
Gandhiji whittled down his demands. He gave up all talk of 
‘Quit India,' ‘Non-Violence’ and ‘Civil Disobedience’. By this 

interview, Gandhiji conveyed his new policy to the Viceroy. It 
was his purpose, said he, not to hinder but to help the war 
effort! He had no intention of offering civil disobedience. 
History could never be repeated; he could not take the country 
back to 1942. The world had moved on during the last two 

years and the whole situation had to be reviewed de novo. 

Today he would be satisfied with a national Government in full 
control of civil administration and would advise the Congress 
to participate in such a government if formed. Gandhiji pro¬ 
mised full co-operation in the war effort. He asked for an all- 
Indian Executive Council, and if his terms had been -accepted, 
provincial governments would have been automatically restored 
which too would have been pledged to full co-operation in the 
war effort. Unfortunately, Gelder’s ignorance of the Indian 
problem was responsible for Gandhiji’s statement not being 
worded properly. Any sensible Government would have jumped 
at this offer of Gandhiji, but Churchill, Amery and Wavell 
turned a deaf ear to Gandhiji’s proposals. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s remarks are pertinent and should 
be fully reproduced : 

“It will be recalled that when hostilities began, I had 
tried hard to persuade the Congress to take a realistic and 
positive attitude towards the war. Gandhiji had at that 
time taken the stand that political independence of India 
was no doubt important but adherence to non-violence was 
even more important. His declared policy was that if the 
only way of achieving Indian independence was to partici¬ 
pate in the war, he for one would not adopt it. Now he 
said that Congress would co-operate with the British if 
India was declared free. This was a complete reversal 
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his earlier views and caused misunderstanding in India and 
abroad. The Indians were confused, while the impression 
created in Britain was still more unhappy. Many English¬ 
men thought that Gandhiji had refrained from helping the 
British when the issue of war Was in doubt. In this, how¬ 
ever, they were wrong, for the issue of the war had no 
influence on Gandhiji’s views. They, therefore, interpreted 
his present offer of support as an attempt to gain British 
sympathy now that the victory of the Allies was assured. 
In consequence they did not pay attention to his offer 
which he had expected. Besides, the British were no longer 
so much in need of Indian support as they had been in the 

earlier days of the war. This also contributed to their 

indifference to Gandhiji’s move. 

“Now when I am writing in 1957 and looking at events 
in retrospect, I cannot refrain from saying that there was 
an astonishing transformation in the attitude of some of 
his closest followers on the question of violence versus non¬ 
violence. Sardar Patel, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Acharya 
Kripalani and Dr. Prafulla Ghosh had wanted to resign from 
the Working Committee when the Congress passed a reso¬ 
lution that it would support the war effort if the British 
declared India free. They then wrote to me that for them 

non-violence was a creed and even more important than 

Indian independence. When, however, India did become 
free in 1947 not one of them said that the Indian army 
should be disbanded. On the contrary, they insisted that 
the Indian army should be partitioned and brought under 
the immediate control of the Government of India. This 
was contrary to the proposal made by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the time. The Commander-in-Chief had suggested 
that for three years there should be a joint army and a joint 
command but they would not agree. If non-violence was 
really their creed, how was it possible for them to take 
responsibility in a Government, which spent over a hundred 
crores a year on the army? In fact some of them wanted 
to increase. 

“Jawaharlal was the only member of the Working Com¬ 
mittee who fully shared my views.*’ 

On 27th July, Gandhiji wrote to Wavell to the effect that he was 
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prepared to advise the Working Committee to renounce mass 
civil disobedience and to give full co-operation in the war effort* 
if a declaration of immediate Indian independence were made 
and a national government responsible to the Central Assembly 
were formed, subject to the proviso that during the pendency of 
the'war, military operations should continue as at present, but 
without financial burden upon India. Wavell turned down 
Gandhiji's request for an interview. Amery said in the House 
of Commons that Gandhiji’s proposals did not form even the 
starting-point for a profitable discussion. What little chance 
Gandhiji’s proposals had of being judged on their own merits 
disappeared by the mixing up of issues on the publication of the 
Jinnah-C.R. correspondence about Gandhiji accepting C.R.’s 
Pakistan Formula. 

After a talk with H. V. R. lengar, I met Rajaji on 12th July 
in Poona. I told him that it was a serious mistake to have pub¬ 
lished his correspondence with Jinnah at this stage. He felt 
that Jinnah did not want a settlement of any kind and C.R. had 
to publish the correspondence in order to invite the public to 
decide on the issue. 1 felt then and I still feel that if Gandhiji 
and C. R. had not rushed into print about the C. R. Formula, the 
political proposals would have had some chance of fair discus¬ 
sions. The country’s attention was diverted from the political 
demands to the communal question, which held the field right 
till the end of October, when the Jinnah-Gandhi conversations 
failed to bring about a settlement of the communal problem. 

Jinnah had a bad time in May, 1944, over the Muslim League- 
Unions controversy in the Punjab. Shaukat, son of Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan, a Muslim League Minister, was dismissed by Glancy, 
the Punjab Governor; Khizar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, 
under order from Glancy, refused to fall in line with Jinnah, and 
in the first round, Jinnah had to go under. Jinnah was perhaps 
smarting under this grievance, when Gandhiji and C. R. gave him 
an opportunity not only to stage a comeback but also made it 
possible for him to make a united front against the Congress. 
Though I have criticised C. R. for this untimely publication of 
his correspondence with Jinnah, I was a strong and enthu^astic 
supporter of his efforts at coming to terms with Jinnah, because 
I felt that he was working on the right Unes. 

I met Jinnah quite frequently. If the Congress had backed up 
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C. R/s efforts which, in its unwisdom it did not, C. R. would have 
succeeded in bringing about communal and political peace and 
harmony in India. 

The Congress was perturbed at Gandhiji’s having given way to 
C. R. and in private conversations, Congress leaders made their 
opposition to the C. R. Formula quite clear. They accused C. R. 
of having bamboozled Gandhiji but they could not speak openly 
against Gandhiji’s accepting the C. R. Formula. They hoped, 
however, that the conversations between Gandhiji and Jinnah 
would fail. 

The Gandhi-Jinnah talks were to be held late in August but 
they were postponed owing to Jinnah’s illness. 1 wrote to Jinnah 
on 16th August : 

“On the eve of your meeting Gandhiji I should like to 
send you my very very best wishes for the success of the 
great mission of Hindu-Muslim unity and bringing freedom 
to this country. 

“I very well remember the talk I had with you last Janu¬ 
ary and 1 have ever since been telling my friends that so 
far as you are concerned, you will not obstruct a settle¬ 
ment on honourable lines. I particularly remember your 
telling me that what you wanted mainly was a gesture on 
the part of the Hindus and you told me that the rest was 
easy; the details could be filled up. That gesture has now 
been made by Gandhiji and I feel confident that in spite 
of the grumblings of Malaviya, Sastri and others and the 
angry protests of the Congress Socialists supported by the 
“Free Press Journal’*, Gandhiji will stick to his word. It 
is more than possible that you will have to carry him 
through, as the present opportunity should not be lost. 
I am not saying anything new when I suggest that you are 
as big a freedom-loving patriot in India’s cause as the 
staunchest of the Congressmen presumes to be. You also 
realise, as you have said it in so many words, that the 
Britishers are taking advantage of the present impasse bet¬ 
ween Hindus and Muslims and they will not like any 
political alliance between the two great communities. The 
point is this; that before the war ends in Europe, we must 
be in a position to assert ourselves; otherwise England will 
again be able to take advantage oi our weakness and dis- 
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unity. My best wishes are with you. 

“There is another matter to which I would like to draw 
your attention. Some days back I read in the '*Hindu’* a 
review of your biography in which it is suggested that as a 
result of your marriage in 1918 with Ruttie, you got a 
dowry of Rs. 30 lakhs. This is an absurd and incorrect 
statement and I think a contradiction may be sent to the 
“Hindu** and to the author.” 

Gandhiji and Jinnah met for talks in the last week of September 
and the first week' of October. The correspondence published 
between Gandhiji and Jinnah clearly showed that there was no 
justification for Gandhiji to carry on these talks for three weeks 
and raise false hopes in the minds of the country. The very first 
day’s talk should have made Gandhiji realise that there was no 
chance of succeeding and coming to a settlement. And so, at last 
when the results were announced, a wave of depression set in, 
which spread over the whole country and lasted for several 
months. In this atmosphere of depression, caused by the failure 
of the talks over the communal problem, the political problem 
was forgotten. Gandhiji went back to Wardha and the reports 
of friends who visited him in November/December were alarm¬ 
ing. 

The following are extracts from my Note of my talk with 
Jinnah on 17th October, 1944: 

Within a minute of my being with him, Jinnah-Gandhi talks 
were discussed. I wanted to know what the reaction on Jinnah 
was, how he was taking the failure of the talks, what his next 
step was likely to be and what his attitude towards the British 
Government was. 

Jinnah started talking. He had now developed a new habit of 
twisting and pinching his lower lip, a sign of loneliness and 
nervousness. I was sitting about two feet away from him and I 
had to strain my ears to follow what he was saying. He was 
speaking very low, almost to himself, just whispering, looking 
not at me whilst talking, but starting in front of him. 

That Jinnah had gained nothing by the failure of the talks, was 
clear from the atmosphere of gloom and depression round about 
him and the anxious strain that one saw on his face. He had 
recovered from his recent illness of influenEa and he looked well 
but he told me that he was extremely weak. He had gone very 
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thin. As he was talking, I went on butting in, which he did not 
mind, to ask him questions carefully worded, as I did not want 
to make him feel that I was trying to cross-examine him or to 
hurt his feelings. 1 think I am one of the very few people who 
can still make friendly contacts with Jinnah on equal terms. 
Other friends have fallen off, given him offence by their attitude 
or are too angry with him to see him any more^ 

Jinnah went on whispering, “Why did Gandhi come to see me 
if he had nothing to offer me?” He repeated this question to 
himself at least ten times. 1 asked him: “Tell me, do you think 
Gandhiji was practising cunning on you? Did he come with the 
intention of not arriving at a settlement? Did he come with a 
view to put you in the wrong and with a view to create public 
opinion against you?” Jinnah replied quietly and in a deliberate 
manner: “No, no, no. I would not say that. Gandhi talked 
frankly and I have nothing so far as that is concerned against 
him”. 

I asked Jinnah, “What next” and 1 said that before he would 
answer my question, I wanted to put it to him that the British 
Government would take the utmost possible advantage of the 
failure of the talks, would gloat over them, would misrepresent 
India in foreign countries and would use the failure of the talks 
as an excuse for continuing their maladministration of India. I 
asked Jinnah if he did not agree. He said; “Yes, I do; what did 
you expect me to do? Because the British Government were 
going to take advantage of the situation did you expect me to 
commit suicide? I should rather die fighting than commit suicide”. 
I put it gently to him that there was no suggestion of his committ¬ 
ing suicide but of making adjustments. 1 added that the British 
Government’s position in the international world would be 
weakened after the war and that they would not be in a position 
to hold India. 

I again asked: “What next?”. He said: “Educate, educate”. 
I asked: “Educate whom?” He replied: “Educate first the 
Hindus and then the British”. So I said: “Oh you mean you 
want to get world opinion in your favour. You want the world 
including America to see the justness of your Pakistan cause”^ 
Jinnah replied he did not care for America. It was enou^ 
for him if he got the Hindus and the British to understand his 
point of view. 
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1 put it to him that sooner or later this problem would be 
solved to the satisfaction of both parties and asked him whether 
he did not agree. Jinnah said: “Yes, but you do not realise the 
factor of time. In between you do not realise how much bitter> 
ness is being created. Reconciliation may come sooner or later, 
but if it does not come in good time, bitterness will remain and 
the Hindus and the Musalmans even though working together 
would not be good friends if the settlement is not brought about 
quickly". He added: “Look at U.S.A. The Americans still 
dislike and distrust the British and there is all the time friction 
and criticism between the two, the reason being that the British 
did not give way in good time to America’s demand for indepen¬ 
dence and America had to fight for it and in spite of the lapse 
of time the Americans do not like and will never like the British". 

Jinnah said that the Congress August 1942 Resolution gave 
the Musalmans more than what Gandhiji was offering now. 
1 said that the August, 1942 Resolution was giving the Musalmans 
as much as they wanted and if instead of merely passing the 
resolution, Jawaharlal had gone to Jinnah. with that offer, with 
slight modifications, the offer would have been accepted by Jinnah 
and his friends, who knows? It will be remembered that in the 
Congress 1942 Resolution, the Congress was giving the provinces 
all the residuary powers. This was one of the demands of the 
late Sir Fazle Hussein, leader of the Punjab Muslims and Mem¬ 
ber of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. He wanted the provinces 
to be strong and the Congress, Sapru and other Hindus thought 
that this was an attempt on the part of the Musalmans to weaken 
the Centre”. 

I wrote to Gandhiji on 17th November: 

“I am enclosing two letters which I have sent to the 
Press for publication. The letter about the Indian women 
working in the coal mines has already appeared in some 
papers. There is not a single British organisation in India 
and not a single British woman who has protested against 
Indian women being employed underground in coal mines. 
Over 16000 women are now working underground and it is 
to our shame and disgrace that such things are happening 
whilst employers of labour, British and Indian, are making 
millions and millions. 

“I have recently written an article of about 14 pages on 
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“The Coal Crisis in India”. I would very much like you to 
read it. The second letter is about the living quarters of some 
workers in Bombay. The letter speaks for itself. I confess 
to you frankly that I would have been justified in making 
much harsher criticism against the Congress indifference 
about labour problems in Bombay. I think it is my duty 
to put before you the state of affairs as it exists today and 
I know you will not mind it or misunderstand me. 

*T had a long talk with you on the 10th June at Juhu 
and you told me that 1 could, when I felt like it, come and 
see you again. I am anxious to have another opportunity 
for a political talk and I hope an opportunity will come at 
an early date for me to come and see you at Sevagram. 
Apart from the desire to place before you in all humility 
my views, I have never visited Sevagram and I shall wel¬ 
come an opportunity to do so. 

“My own feeling is that admitting, as I do, that the 
British Government have no intention to part with power, 
we can, if we play our cards well and do not make unneces¬ 
sary mistakes, win our cherished goal of independence. The 
.status quo under no circumstances can be maintained for it 
will only lead to further disaster in the country. 

“Because of the severity of the unjustifiable censorship it is 
impossible to express one’s opinions or thoughts in letters 
and hence the need for personal talks”. 

Gandhiji’s Secretary, Miss Khorshed Nowroji, replied promptly 
on 22nd November asking me to let her know when 1 intended 
to visit Sevagram. She further said that my letter about the 
living quarters was forwarded to S. K. Patil. Unfortunately, 
1 could not go to Sevagram as I heard of the serious set-back in 
Gandhiji’s health. 

Judging from reports from friends in December, 1944, I des- 
cribed Gandhiji as “ill, confused, depressed, pessimistic and 
defeatist”. Mangaldas Pakvasa who returned from Wardha in 
the first week of December told me that Gandhiji was very ill, 
that he was depressed, and that he refused to take any treat¬ 
ment and the whole situation looked terribly unpleasant. Another 
r^ort suggested that Gandhiji was to go on a two months’ fast 
on account of the spirit of violence pervading the country’s atmos¬ 
phere and also because of the black marketing in the country. 
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Kher told me in despair: “What is the use of the freedom that 
may come if the man who has worked for it for the last 25 years 
(Gandhiji) was to die?” 

I told Gandhiji, Kher and other friends in December that my 
reading of the situation was, that if the Congress did not make 
any serious mistake, the Government would be forced to release 
the Congress leaders, including the members of the Working 
Committee. 

An American friend who visited Nagpur in January, 1945, was 
told by the Governor of C. P. that Gandhiji was very ill and he 
gave him no more than six months to live. 

In December, 1944, Rajaji on hearing of Gandhiji’s serious 
condition went to Wardha. He was frightened by Gandhiji’s 
condition and he persuaded Gandhiji to take treatment and to 
go on a speech-fast and a work-fast for a month or more; to 
abstain from work and to observe silence. This helped Gandhiji 
to recover slowly. He resumed his work after a month but 
continued his vow of silence for an indefinite period. 

Sir Francis Low met Wavell, Wylie and Jenkins (the Viceroy’s 
Secretary) at the end of October, 1944. After my talk with him, 
I recorded in a note written on the 7th November that if India 
would help Wavell, he would be willing to offer India something 
on the lines of Cripps proposals; he would immediately Indianise 
the Executive Council. This, I thought would enable the country 
once again to come back to normal political life. This would 
help the country to be lifted from the negative and unhelpful 
atmosphere of do-nothing and depression. 

There was complete demoralisation in the country; despair 
and defeatism were set on high premium and it was said and 
believed that even after the end of the war with Germany and 
Japan, the British Government would continue to rule with an 
iron hand, that the leaders would continue to remain in Jail, that 
India would be represented at the Peace and other post-war 
conferences by the stooges of the British Government, who would 
repeat their Master's voice and say that all was well in India and 
thus India’s cause would not be properly represented at the confe¬ 
rences. This led to the feeling that we were in for the dark ages 
for at least a generation. Conditions in 1943 and 1944 were emn- 
pared with those of 1860 immediately after the collapse of the 
1857 Indian Mutiny: It vfas seriously suggested that the 
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1857 Indian Mutiny. It was seriously suggested that the 
British Government would go back to the constitution which was 
in force before the passing of the Montague Act of 1919. 

It was at this stage when everything looked dark, darker than 
darkness, that Bhulabhai started his attempts at the solution of 
the political as well as the communal problems. The atmosphere 
which then prevailed may be recapitulated. The war with Ger¬ 
many was still going on and very few thought it would be over 
by the beginning of May, 1945. Then the most optimistic reports 
suggested that the war with Japan would not be over till the 
middle of 1947. It was also taken for granted that Churchill 
would continue as Prime Minister not only during all these war 
years till 1947, but that the Conservative Party under Churchill 
would continue their innings after the war. 

In view of the changed conditions in the war and of politics 
in this country, Bhulabhai and the Congress Party gave up the 
boycott of the Central Legislature and resumed their seats in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. Bhulabhai came to terms with 
Liaquat AH Khan, Deputy Leader of the Muslim League in the 
Assembly, and defeated Government in February/March, 1945 
eleven times. The relationship between the two major commu¬ 
nities improved. 

It was understood that Bhulabhai and Liaquat arrived at an 
agreement on a plan, the basis of which was that Jinnah and 
Desai, the leaders of the two opposition parties in the Assembly, 
should form an Interim Government at the Centre within the 
present constitutional framework and appoint all the members 
of the Executive Council all of whom, except the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral and the Commander-in-Chief, should be Indians. There was 
to be parity of the Caste — Hindus and Muslims — in the Exe¬ 
cutive Council. 

It was never clear whether Gandhiji and Jinnah had approved 
of this Bhulabhai-Liaquat Pact. Bhulabhai asserted that 
Gandhiji had approved of the Pact but the Congress leaders out¬ 
side the jail opposed it and Gandhiji let the position drift with¬ 
out giving his final and clear verdict. Similarly, there was vague¬ 
ness about Gandhiji’s approval or otherwise of Khan Saheb, 
In'other of Abdul Ghaffar Khan, forming the Congress Ministry in 
the N. W. F. Province. The formation of the Congress Ministry 
in the N.^ W. F. Province was followed by the Governor of Bom- 
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bay, Colville, making a friendly gesture to the Congress to return 
to its proper place in the Government. 

I met Gandhiji on Monday, the 9th April, 1945. I had with 
me typed notes of what I was going to speak to him with a view to 
save his time and energy. The conversation was naturally in 
Gujarati but it was one sided, as Gandhiji was still continuing to 
observe silence which he had started in December, and he only 
wrote down his replies four times during the fifteen minutes that 
I was with him. He wrote altogether 25 lines in four instal¬ 
ments. He was sitting down on the ground and I squatted near 
him and Pyarelal came and sat next to me, as he read out to me 
Gandhiji’s replies, it being difficult for me to follow Gandhiji’s 
hand-writing. He had a collection of old envelopes and a pencil 
in his hand and he wrote on them. 

It had always been a matter of regret to me that I did not 
take from Gandhi his written notes. I found Gandhiji looking 
tired and ill, much worse than when I had a talk with him in 
June, 1944, at Juhu or in July, 1944 at Panchgani. The atmos¬ 
phere at Birla House was dull, dead and depressing. There was 
not much movement, not many visitors and more or less quiet 
prevailed which I felt more depressing than peaceful. In the 
small room where I met Gandhiji, there were three or four other 
people, B. M. Birla sitting in a corner, but not listening, and 
Dahyabhai Patel and Maniben Patel, son and daughter of Vallabh- 
bhai Patel; Maniben Patel was straining her ears to follow the 
conversation which, apparently she did, in spite of my rather 
low voice, for 1 found her almost losing her temper at what 1 was 
saying to Gandhiji. 

I told Gandhiji that it was a week since he came to Bombay 
and I had restrained myself from coming to see him and disturb¬ 
ing him. But if he saw inside my mind, he would find nothing 
but a thousand question marks as to what he was doing and 
what he would do. I felt forced to go and see him and put to 
him all these questions. 1 added that these were not merely my 
questions but the questions of many friends whom I met. I' told 
Gandhiji that we were distressed and puzzled at the negative 
policy that was being followed in the country and that he should 
not mind if I put these questions to him. I added that I was 
sot being personal, that 1 had no intention of harassing him but 
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that doubts had come into our minds and I would like to have 
them cleared 

Gandhiji nodded assent and I continued. I told him that the 
feeling in the country was that there was confusion of mind 
amongst the Congress leaders. I told Gandhiji that he had given 
us an impression that he was pessimistic, defeatist, that his mind 
was confused, that he did not see light, that he did not know 
what his next step would be and there was, therefore, all this 
inaction. I reminded Gandhiji of the message of cheer which I 
had sent him in November, 1944, through Mangaldas Pakvasa. 
I said that he would remember that I had then said that the 
impasse was coming to an end; that the situation would improve 
and the prisoners and the detenues would be set free. Gandhiji 
nodded assent. I said that the situation had improved but the 
confusion of mind amongst the Congress leaders continued. I was 
speaking in Gujarati, as I have already stated, and this confusion 
of mind I paraphrased as anxiety, indecision, disinclination to 
come to a quick decision, cold feet, restlessness of the mind and 
conflicting thought, uncertainty as to where one’s duty lay. 

Having exhausted all the phrases, I added “In short the confu¬ 
sion of mind I am referring to which prevails in the country is 
best described in the “Bhagvad Gita”. By referring to the “Bhagvad 
Gita”, I gave an opportunity to Gandhiji to turn off the talk to 
matters other than what I wanted. 1 did not want to discuss 
the interpretation of the Gita. I was discussing problems of today, 
Gandhiji wrote something to this effect: “My interpretation of 
the Gita is different from yours and I have taken guidance from 
the Gita. If you do not understand my interpretation and my 
interpretation is right, ask me questions now or write to me’\ 
Of course, I felt lost and I wanted to get back to where I had 
started. 

Gandhiji avoided replying to my straight question about his 
being pessimistic, defeatist and confused. He denied by a shake 
of the head that he was confused. His silence was also not much 
too helpful in my continuing with my questions, but I persevered. 
I told him that his silence was creating more complications. 
People of different opinions and tranperament who net him car¬ 
ried away the impression that Gandhiji had agreed with them 
and that they had his blessings on what they had done and were 
d<^ng. For example, Bhulabhai was all the time under the im- 
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pression that Gandhiji had authorised his conversation with 
Wavell and had approved of what he had done and was doing. 
It was also understood generally that Gandhiji had blessed the 
formation of the Congress Ministry in the North West Frontier 
Province and yet that very afternoon I heard that Gandhiji dis¬ 
approved of the formation of the Ministry in Peshawar and that 
his instructions in his letter to Khan Saheb were misunderstood 
by the latter and the result was the Ministry. 

In the light of all these conflicting reports what was the 
country to do? Why would not Gandhiji come out and say some¬ 
thing which would help the settlement of the Indian problem? 
Gandhiji wrote: “It is because I do not want the country to 
be involved in a controversy that I am keeping quiet”. 

I hit back: “But do you not realise that by your keeping 
quiet you are involving the country into more controversy?” * 
Gandhiji was listening patiently and I felt that he did not accept 
or approve of what 1 was saying. 

1 went on, fully realising that I was fighting against time. 
Gandhiji had to go for his public prayer at 7.30 and I was warned 
previously that I had only ten minutes with Gandhiji. This feel¬ 
ing of having to make haste did not help. 

So I came to my next point. I told Gandhiji that I was abso¬ 
lutely sure that no change of heart had come over in England 
and that she was not out of goodness of feeling or for decency’s 
sake inclined to give India what was her due. But it was clear 
from the trend of events that something was afoot, that Wavell 
at least wanted some sort of settlement and that he meant busi¬ 
ness and that it suited England to come to terms with us now. 

I pressed it on Gandhiji that it suited us to make a settlement 
now and that it was good for India and the world, that a political 
settlement should be made between England and India. What 
did it matter if it suited England to make a settlement, if we 
equally gained by such a settlement? I went on: “You have 
already read my pamphlet on Labour. Most of the things 1 ask 
for Labour, I can get from Kher and Nanda within 12 months 
if they come back to office and tackle the labour problems. Whv 
would not Gandhiji help them to come back to power to put the 
internal affairs of the country ri^t? This was not a question of 
parliamentary mentality. It was a question of seizing an oppor¬ 
tunity of doing useful work for the country”. Gandhiji was 
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listening carefully without showing any expression on his face. 
I told Gandhiji that I was visiting, twice a week, the chawls 
where the workers lived and 1 felt unhappy and distressed at what 
I saw, at the sordid, miserable conditions. 1 said I was unhappy and 
distressed and desperate, but I was not in despair, because I had 
seen the conditions of work and living improving much during 
the last 25 to 30 years in spite of all outward, unfavourable 
circumstances and I was confident that in another 25 years, things 
would change and change for the better and only for the better. 
But we have to work for it. Why would not Gandhiji help? 
I said, call it what you will, the spirit of the time. Providence, 
nature, world opinion, all these are in our favour and would help 
us onwards; only we are lethargic and what was Gandhiji’s reply 
to it. I begged Gandhiji to tell me. 

Then I turned on to another question—the political hartal, 
I said: “See, you ordered one day’s political hartal on the 3rd. 
But your people had only 18 hours to prepare for it and yet in 
Bombay out of 62 mills, 40 mills were closed, excluding 8 mills 
which had a staggering holiday. You asked for one day’s hartal, 
but the hartal continued partially for three days. Do you realise 
that this meant a loss of Rs. 12 lakhs to the workers for the 
three days* hartal? How does that do any good to the country? 
Then you know of the shortage and scarcity of cloth in India. 
How difficult it is for people to buy a saree or a dhoti and yet 
you have helped in losing production for three days. Does this 
help your cause or does it not bring more misery to us?’’ There 
was the Hyderi Mission Report that for the next two years 
British goods would be dumped on us. Government would tell 
us that we had no consideration for the poor of the country, 
that we deliberately forced loss of production and consequent 
rise in prices and increase in black-market and therefore it was 
the duty of the Government to protect the helpless people of this 
country against political agitations and they had to bring goods 
fr(»n England to supply the country’s need and to keep the prices 
down. I told Gandhiji that the Hyderi Mission was the thin end of 
the wedge and now we had to guard against the dumping of 
British goods into India. Gandhiji laughed heartily and in 
approval when he realised that my feeling was that the Hyderi 
Mission was more for the benefit of England than in the inte> 
reste of India, 
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I also rubbed it into Gandhiji that strikes in the utility con¬ 
cerns like Tram and Bus Services were most annoying and abso^ 
lutely wrong. He made a face and conveyed to me by gestures 
that he did not agree with me. 

I told Gandhiji that it was lucky that the hearing of the Ashti 
and Chimum case was postponed for a week, for if the case had 
been heard and the hangings had taken place last week, the 
strike in the mills would have continued for an indefinite 
period — two or three weeks — and the August, 1942 atmos- 
phere would have been created. 

I told Gandhiji that there was an element, e.g. the Congress 
Socialists, in the country which did not want any kind of settle¬ 
ment with England and that element was exploiting Gandhiji for 
the purpose of making the deadlock worse through political 
strikes etc. I added that the Communists, who were all along 
during the war against stoppages of work, now wanted to win 
over Gandhiji to their side and were trying to please him and 
had issued handbills to workers to observe hartal. 

Before Gandhiji could have a second to think of the replies 
to my questions about his next step in politics, the usual thing 
happened. Just as Vallabhbhai Patel in May, 1942 intervened 
and told Gandhiji that it was time for his evening walk when 
Gandhiji and I had reached an interesting stage of conversation, 
this time Pyarelal who was so far taking no part in the discussion 
said that it was time for Gandhiji to go to the prayer meeting. 
Poor Gandhiji never got through his talks without some people 
interfering at the wrong moment. 

So, I had to fire off my last shot at Gandhiji. I told him that 
his starting the All-India Labour Organisation was on the right 
lines. But if he wanted to succeed, as I hoped, he would kindly 
see that Nanda spent some time in Bombay to help in the orga¬ 
nisation and that 1 would do all that I could to help him. Gandhiji 
wrote: "Make this suggestion to Nanda. Find out how he takes 
it and then come again to see me, if you are not satisfied with 
his answers". Before leaving, I told Gandhiji that I was leaving 
with Pyarelal my note of this talk, which I had written as soon 
as my appointment with Gandhiji was made and Pyarelal would 
^ve him a summary of this note. Gandhiji smiled his assent 
and I left. 

On 29di September, 1946, I \yrote to Gandhiji a lettor aild 
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sent him my pamphlet **Housing Indian Labour" which was pub¬ 
lished just that week and he replied on a post-card the very 
next day, 30th September. The following is my letter, written 
in English and his reply on a post-card, written in Gujarati: 

"You saw my first pamphlet, ‘Plan for Indian Labour’ 
six months ago and I mentioned it to you when I saw you 
on the 9th April in Bombay. 

"I am sending you my new pamphlet published this 
week — ‘Housing Indian Labour'. I am sure you will like 
it. It is factual and informative and I have avoided all 
controversial issues. This is straightforward work which 
must be taken in hand at once. So much has to be done 
and yet our leaders find time only for quarrels. 

"The spirit of violence is in the aid fomented—I am sorry 
to note, what you must have seen for yourself — by the 
meaningless swanking speeches of these leaders. 

"I want to sound a note of warning. Next time there is 
a general mill strike in Bombay, at least half a dozen mills 
will be burnt down. There will be violence all along the 
line and property will be damaged and innocent people will 
be killed. The employers and the quarrelling politicians 
are blind to the situation which is facing them and they 
are doing nothing to put matters right. The Government 
is as good as not functioning on the excuse that a stop-gap 
government under Section 93 cannot do anything more than 
mark time till such time as the popular governments come 
back, but the popular governments are not coming and 
we have to undergo another period of suspense for the next 
ei^t months. There will be plenty of speeches, but they 
will not help in restoring harmony and peace. After all, 
election speeches are election speeches and all kinds of 
things will be said and they will do harm. Is there anything 
more serious that I can say to you? 

"I request you kindly to go through my phamphlet. Read¬ 
ing it will not strain you. I hope you are in the best of 
health". 
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Translation of Gandhiji’s reply to me in Gujarati: 

Poona, 

30th Sept., 1945. 

“Brother Kanji, 

Why do you write to me in English? I shall read your 
pamphlet, when I get a little leisure. The future will not 
be as you imagine. 

Bapu’s blessings’*. 

Gandhiji was at that time carrying on confidential talks and 
correspondence with P. C. Joshi in regard to the complaints he 
had received against the Communists. P. C. Joshi was very keen on 
winning Gandhiji’s good opinion about the Communists. I was 
able to keep in touch with what was happening. The full corres¬ 
pondence between Gandhiji and Joshi was published in pamphlet 
form by the Communist Party of India. On 12th September, 
1945, P. C. Joshi wrote to Gandhiji: 

“Your letter of 30th July was duly delivered to me by 
Shri Hutheesing. Within two days of its receipt by me, 
one of us who deal with Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas over labour 
problems, was told in a casual conversation over the tele¬ 
phone that he understands that we had received your second 
letter and that you had accepted our explanation regarding 
our finances, but that you were now inquiring about our 
morals. I hope you understand our own reactions to the 
way the problem of correspondence with us is being dealt 
with by your Secretary. In several papers, passages have 
appeared that give the substance of your questions to us 
but not our answer to you and make insinuations. We 
have kept the press at arm’s length so far. 

Gandhiji sent his Secretary to me to find out how I had 
come to know of this letter. 
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LEADERS RELEASED: SIMLA CONFERENCE AND AFTER 

In The Last Chapter, I have mentioned that Bhulabhai Desai and 
his Congress Party having resumed their seats in the Central 
Legislative Assembly, came to terms with Liaquat, Deputy Leader 
of the Muslim League in the Assembly, and defeated Government 
in February/March eleven times. The relationship between the 
two major communities improved. It was said that a pact had 
been signed between Bhulabhai and Liaquat and that Gandhiji 
was reported to have approved of it. Bhulabhai’s unkind critics 
in the Congress were pooh-poohing this, but Bhulabhai continued 
his efforts at peace-making. Bhulabhai contacted Wavell. Wavell 
asked Bhulabhai questions which Bhulabhai answered in writing. 
Wavell was impressed by Bhulabhai’s answers. He said that 
Bhulabhai’s answers were clear and this made it possible for 
Wavell to go ahead. 

Wavell was also disturbed by the defeats in the Assembly day 
after day. He therefore cabled to London that something should 
be done. Amery invited him to London sasnng that Wavell’s 
suggestions could not be discussed in cables and letters. Wavell’s 
first interview with Churchill was stormy. Churchill did not 
want Wavell to do anything till the war was over, but Wavell 
persisted. Wavell was to have returned to India within a fort¬ 
night. He was very keen on a settlement. He told a friend at 
the end of February that if the Viceroy could do nothing within 
the first two years of his being in India, he would be able to 
achieve nothing afterwards. He, therefore, wanted to do some¬ 
thing quickly. 

In March with the going of Wavell to England, a very contri¬ 
butory cause by itself, the political atmosphere took a turn for 
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the better by the Congress accepting office in the North West 
Frontier Province. This was followed by the Governor ,of 
Bombay making a friendly gesture to the Congress to return to 
its proper place in the Government. These two—the return of 
the Ministry in the North West Frontier Province and the Bombay 
Governor’s speech—were not taken as isolated and independent 
incidents. Gandhiji was supposed to have blessed the formation 
of the Ministry in the North West Frontier Province. This was 
later denied and it seemed a matter of days for the Provincial 
Governments to be rid of Section 93. This atmosphere of hope 
and cheer was destroyed by Gandhi ji by his distracting the 
attention of the country from political reform to the agitation 
for the Commutation of the death sentences on the Ashti murder¬ 
ers. 

As already stated in Chapter VIII, I met Gandhiji on 9th April 
and spoke to him in detail about all this. 

An American friend who met Gandhiji on 12th April said 
that though Gandhiji did not speak because of his vow of silence, 
he wrote down his answers to the questions about his views on 
the Indian political situation, that he would say or do nothing 
till he had had an opportunity to discuss the whole situation with 
the members of the Working Committee. This meant that the 
first condition of the settlement would be the release of the Con¬ 
gress leaders; that the talks would not start until and unless they 

were released. 

My American friend also met G. D. Birla then. Birla said 
that not only would Gandhiji accept Wavell’s proposals — nobody 
knew then what Wavell’s proposals would be — but both 
Vallabhbhai and Nehru would support Gandhiji. 

Unfortunately for India two or three important world events 
delayed Wavell’s Indian talks and his return to India. First, 
President Roosevelt’s death on the 13th April upset everything 
for more than a fortnight, then the rush of events in Germany 
and her sudden collapse for which the world was not prepared. 
The high expectations raised by Wavell’s visit thus received a 
set back. India did not realise the implications of these world 
events which caused delay in the tackling of the Indian problem 
and distrust and impatience once again raised their heads. If 
the leaders had been released in April before the collapse of 
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Germany and the Viceroy’s conference had been held round about 
then, the chances of success would have been brighter. 

Bhulabhai Desai was persuaded by Sir Chandulal Trivedi to 
give evidence before the Army Reorganisation Committee. One 
of the written questions on the Committee’s questionaire was: 

Are you in favour of the retention of: 

(a) British troops in India? 

(b) Gurkha troops in India? 

Bhulabhai’s reply was definitely *No’. One of the members of 
the Committee told Bhulabhai that this question was put because 
the British Government were no longer sure of the loyalty of the 
Indian troops in any future eventuality. The same fear viz. 
that the Indian troops could no longer be relied on by the Brilish 
was expressed in an interesting article "Britain’s Opportunity In 
India" in the "Round Table" of March 1945. Penderal Moon in 
his book "Future of India" suggested that the Indian Army could 
no longer be relied upon to do the British Government’s “dirty 
work’’ in India. 

Wavell returned to India on 4th June and he b oadcast his 
proposals for the Conference on 14th June. Their main features 
were; 

A political conference of 21 leaders representing all parties, 
would meet at Simla on 25th June to discuss the composition of 
a new Executive Council of the Governor-General. It was in¬ 
tended that the new Council would represent the main commu¬ 
nities and would include equal proportions of Caste Hindus and 
Muslims. Except for the Viceroy and for the Commander-in- 
Chief, who would hold charge of the war portfolio, it would be 
an entirely Indian Council. The subject of external affairs, which 
had hitherto been administered by the Viceroy, would be 
“in charge of an Indian Member of Council, so far as the inte¬ 
rests of British India are concerned’’. The new Council would 
work under the existing constitution... It was also proposed 
to appoint a British High Commissioner in India, as in the Domi¬ 
nions, to represent Great Britain’s commercial and other interests 
in India. Lord Wavell made it clear that the formation of this 
interim Government would in no way prejudice the final consti¬ 
tutional settlement*,.... The main tasks of the new Executive 
Council would be first, to prosecute the war against Japan; 
secondly to carry on the government of British India (with its 
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manifold tasks of post-war development) until a new permanent 
constitution could be agreed upon and come into force; and 
thirdly, to consider (when the Members of the Government 
thought it possible) the means by which such an agreement could 
be achieved. 

The Members of the Congress Working Committee detained 
in Ahmednagar were released. Gandhiji did not like the phrase 
“Caste Hindu” vs. the Scheduled classes but Sapru got over the 
difficulty by calling the “Caste Hindus” “Hindus other than 
scheduled classes”. Gandhiji’s attitude was on the whole friendly 
to the conference and he got Abul Kalam Azad, President of the 
Congress, invited to the conference. The question of the moment 
was, would Nehru and Vallabhbhai agree to the conference. Kher 
was doubtful about Nehru's attitude. When I told a friend that 
Wavell’s proposals were ,good and should be accepted by the 
country, he asked “How could you trust the British? There must 
be a snag”. I replied there was a snag. The snag was that the 
British knew that they had made a good offer, which, if accepted, 
would work in the interests of India. It would bring the country 
near its goal of independence and would help in the solution of 
the communal problem, as during the interim period all the com¬ 
munities would be working together in the Central and Provin¬ 
cial Governments. 

Nehru’s attitude was a most agreeable surprise. He brushed 
aside Gandhiji’s quarrelling about the term “Caste Hindus” and 
the Working Committee which met in Bombay decided to go to 
Simla for the Conference. 

Nehru’s reference to the Indian Army in an interview was im¬ 
portant. The following is taken from my note dated 21st June; 

“Jawaharlal’s interview published in this morning’s paper sug¬ 
gests that he was willing to accept a compromise settlement for 
an interim government. That was the best news that we have 
so far had. He was making impassioned speeches since he came 
out of detention. The speeches indicated that he was intensely 
affected by the sufferings the people had undergone during the 
last three years. It did not always help at the time of a possible 
compromise to harp on past sufferings and grievances. To repeat 
Wavell’s phrase, “There was much to forget and to forgive on 
both sides”. 

Nehru further said: “Whatever might be the apparent 
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strength of other countries the real great countries in the world 
were four, two out of which were India and China. Nehru meant 
that the other countries Were Russia and U. S. A. and he implied 
that England could no more be ranked as a great power. 

Nehru did not repeat the mistake of calling the Indian Army 
‘Rice Soldiers’ that is, paid hirelings. Nehru put the nail on the 
right spot. He said that the Indian Army was not a national 
Army, but he insisted that at least among the officers and the 
non-commissioned officers there was much nationalistic sentiment. 
Many entered the army with the intention of learning to fight; 
so it would be useful if the time should come, he added with a 
trace of a smile. This had a deep meaning. It was not a threat 
but it was certainly a warning. Nehru implied that the officers 
and non-commissioned officers who would return to India when 
the fighting was over would not be tame and mild and would 
not take for granted continuance of the British rule in India. 

Nehru was quite up-to-date in the latest information and 
development on the mental plane. 

The Conference met in Simla on 25th June. Jinnah insisted 
that all the Muslim members of the proposed Executive Council 
of the Viceroy should be the nominees of the Muslim League — a 
proposition to which both Wavell and the Congress would not 
agree. One of the Congress nominees was its President, Abul 
Kalam Azad, who was unacceptable to Jinnah. Azad nominated 
Gobind Vallabh Pant to have talks with Jinnah to bring about a 
settlement. Nehru’s and Vallabhbhai’s attitude towards Jinnah 
and his demands had stiffened. They did not accept the C.R.- 
Gandhi compromise formula with Jinnah. 

On 9th July, Wavell wrote to Jinnah showing his inability to 
give Jinnah the guarantee he asked for viz. that all the Muslim 
members of the proposed new Council shall necessarily be mem¬ 
bers of the Muslim League. Jinnah thereupon did not submit 
his list to the Viceroy. The other parties, however, including 
the Congress, complied with the Viceroy’s request. Wavell was 
disappointed at and protested against non-inclusion of Bhulabhai’s 
name in the Congress list. He told Gandhiji that it was thanks 
to Bhulabhai’s efforts that Wavell had gone to England and 
brought these compromise proposals. But Gandhiji would not 
bring in Bhulabhai. 

In spite df Jinnah’s obstructive attitude and in spite of WaveJVs 
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first broadcast that he would not proceed with the formation of 
the new Indian Executive Council unless all the parties agreed, 
the impression right till 11th July was' that the Viceroy would 
go ahead and form the new Executive Council in spite of Jinnah’s 
opposition. Some members of the Muslim League Working Com¬ 
mittee wanted to take a conciliatory attitude and did not want 
to say “no” to Wavell. The votes were 12 for Jinnah and 7 
against him. But Jinnah requested the Muslim League Working 
Committee to let him take it to Wavell as a unanimous decision 
and this was agreed upon with a view to strengthen Jinnah’s 
hands. 

Both Gandhiji and Abul Kalam Azad and other Congress 
leaders as a result of their private talks with Wavell were under 
the impression that Wavell would go ahead. What then hap¬ 
pened between the 11th July and 14th July that made Wavell' 
confess at the 14th July conference that he had failed in his 
attempts and that he could not proceed further? Amery sent a- 
cable to Wavell not to proceed further in view of the fact that 
the Muslim League was refusing co-operation in the formation of 
the new Executive Council. Amery is reported to have said that 
as the results of the Parliamentary elections would be declared 
on the 25th, it was not possible for Churchill, Amery and the 
British Cabinet to give any definite instructions, and therefore the 
status quo should be maintained. This meant the failure of the 
Conference but it was believed that within one month the failure 
would be rectified. Wavell was impressed by the dignified atti¬ 
tude of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President. He 
realised that the Congress had tried to help him in bringing about 
a settlement. So, when the Conference failed on the 14th July, 
there was good feeling between the Viceroy and the members of 
the Congress Working Committee and an atmosphere of friendli¬ 
ness prevailed and hopes were entertained that this friendliness 
and good relationship would soon bear fruits. 

The British Labour Party won the elections and Attlee became 
the Piime Minister. This further raised hopes- of an early 
settlement. The surrender of Japan in August, 1945 lent added 
strength to such optimism. 

But what did actually happen? One has to record a sad story 
of the next four months — a story of neglected opportunities, of 
mtsOndrrstandings, discussions and wrong decisions. 
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It should be mentioned that two most important members of 
the Working Committee, among others, went to Simla straight 
from the Ahmednagar Fort except for a brief stay in Bombay 
and Poona. They had no time to see first hand the conditions 
in the country but they were ready to come to terms. The 
Congress Working Committee though always reporting publicly 
unanimous decisions was, to a very great extent, a house divided 
‘ within itself. Temperamental and personal differences and dif¬ 
ferences on practical politics were responsible for the dissensions 
amongst the members of the Working Committee, Gandhiji pul¬ 
ling one way with his non-violence. He was sad and unhappy and 
this did not improve matters. Vallabhbhai Patel was the one 
man in the Congress Working Committee who knew his mind, 
who knew what he wanted and who would get what he wanted. 
He was sure of himself. Unfortunately, he had grown, as his 
speeches showed, terribly bitter. Added to all this, he was a 
sick man, suffering from intestinal trouble. His medical advisers 
recommended an operation but Gandhiji advised massage and 
nature cure. Vallabhbhai thought that Gandhiji in his present 
state of health, physical and mental, had to be looked after and 
Vallabhbhai therefore postponed his operation and stayed four 
months with Gandhiji in Poona. 

Nehru and Vallabhbhai resented Bhulabhai’s efforts at com¬ 
promise with Wavell as well as the Muslim League. They could 
not forgive Bhulabhai for one of the terms in the Bhulabhai- 
Liaquat Pact, viz. that the leaders of the Congress, including mem¬ 
bers of the Working Committee, were to be released only after 
the new interim Government had come into existence, Bhqlabhai 
Desai being the senior-most Congress representative in the new 
Government. 

Whilst Gandhiji spent one and a half years disowning all res¬ 
ponsibility for the sabotage movement so far as the Working 
Committee members and the Congress were concerned, Nehru 
and Vallabhbhai extolled those who took part in the sabotage 
movement. Referring to Nehru’s and Vallabhbhai’s attitude, a 
close friend of Vallabhbhai told me that they had not thrown 
Gandhiji overboard. They were following Gandhiji in everything 
estcept that they did not accept GandbijI’s policy of non-violence I 

After the Simla Conference, Gandhiji returned to Poona to the 
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Nature Cure Clinic and took Vallabhbhai with him. Jawaharlal 
and Azad went to Kashmir for a holiday and for recouping health. 
No progress by way of further consultations between Govern¬ 
ment and Congress, or among the Congress members themselves 
took place for over two months. 

The Congress was willing to come back to office in the pro¬ 
vinces. But they did not ask for this after the Simla Conference 
because they had hopes that Wavell would take up the question 
of the formation of the Central. Government Executive Council 
within a month and that this would automatically restore provin¬ 
cial governments. Secondly, the Congress leaders were not sure 
that if they made the offer of returning to office in the provinces 
on the basis of Congress majority rule, Wavell would, in the ab¬ 
sence of a settlement between the Congress and the Muslim League 
accept the offer made and Congress would put itself in an 
awkward position. 

No contacts, formal or informal, were kept up with Wavell 
and Wavell did not disclose his mind to the Congress leaders. 
He went to England for consultations with the Attlee Govern¬ 
ment late in August and returned by the middle of September. 
He announced the decision of the Government to hasten the 
realisation of full self-government in India. New elections were 
to be held for the Central and the Provincial Legislatures. Appro¬ 
priate steps would be taken thereafter, including the creation of 
a Constitution making body. This meant that the Congress in 
the Provinces could not resume office immediately. A great 
opportunity was once again lost. 

Neither Wavell nor the Congress leaders took account of the 
powers of evil exercised by some of the Governors in the Pro¬ 
vinces as also by the left wing party inside the Congress. The 
Congress Socialists wanted no settlement with the British Gov- 
enment. Wavell and the Congress leaders took too many things 
for granted and they did not realise what harm the provincial 
Governors like Hallet and the Congress Socialists could do and 
how they could sabotage the good intentions of the British Labour 
Government and Wavell. If on the 15th July immediately after 
the Simla Conference failed, the Congress President had met or 
written to the Viceroy and said that the Congress was willing 
to continue their friendly relationship with Wavell and the Bri¬ 
tish Government and that they were willing to return to office 
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in the provinces, I do not think Wavell could have refused the 
Congress demand. Reference has already been made to the 
friendly gesture made by Colville, the Bombay Governor, in his 
University Convocation Speech. Wavdl and Colville would have 
certainly welcomed this demand from the Congress. 

The Congress President was in correspondence with the Viceroy 
asking for the release of other prisoners. The Viceroy said in 
his reply that the Congress leaders’ speeches applauding violence 
were making things difficult. 

The decision to dissolve the Provincial Legislatures was taken 
at the Governors’ Conference which met in New Delhi under the 
Chairmanship of Wavell in August. It was reported that the 
Provincial Governors took a reactionary attitude. Colville was 
an exception. Mudie, the Home Member, had always been on 
the side of reactionaries and during the three weeks of the Simla 
Conference, he made attempts to sabotage Wavell’s attempts at 
peace. Wavell was reported to be displeased with Mudie, who 
soon became the Governor of Sind. 

A friend met Wavell at the end of October. Before he entered 
the Viceroy’s room, he was warned by the Secretary to keep on 
talking, as the Viceroy would do very little talking and if the 
friend stopped talking wailing for the Viceroy’s reaction, he 
would find that the interview had ended. This friend brought 
the impression that Wavell would not think of politics till the 
day after all the provincial elections were over and their results 
were known. This meant that till the beginning of April, 1946, 
no forward step would be taken and India had to mark time for 
five months more. If India were living in a vacuum with all 
outside influence stopped and all internal energy paralysed, then 
it would be possible just to mark time and think of politics after 
the incubation period of five months was over. But this living 
in a vaccum was not possible. There were internal explosions 
and external political atomic bombs. Troubles in the Far East, 
Indonesia, Java, etc. were shaking the country from one end to 
the other. The I. N. A. trials had been utilised by the Congress 
for big agitations and publicity in the country. Taking all things 
concerned, it seemed to have been a most unwise step politically 
on the part of Wavell and the Government of India to have 
staged these trials. The evidence tendered was not much too 
favourable to the British Government. Whilst the British Gov* 
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eminent were prosecuting the I. N. A. officials for waging war 
against the Government, similar action taken by the Burma 
National Army had been condoned and the rebel army officers 
had been invited by the Burma Governor to help him in an 
advisory capacity/ 

At the Simla Conference, Congress had decided to nominate 
Azad, Nehru and Patel as its representatives on the Executive 
Council. But for the general elections later in the year, the Con¬ 
gress put up its second rank of leaders and even more junior 
workers as its candidates. The Congress had approached some 
prominent non-party men to stand for the Assembly but insisted 
on their signing the Congress pledge of complete obedience etc. 

On Diwali day 1945 (5th November) my son and I called on 
Jinnah—without appointment—to give him our Diwali Greetings. 
He immediately called us to the first floor of his newly built 
house. I wanted to ask if Jinnah wanted Pakistan and if he 
thought he would win it, how was it that he spent lakhs and lakhs 
of rupees to re-build completely his old house during the early 
forties. In March, 1934, just before he fell seriously ill, he told 
me that he wanted to se!l his bunglow. He did not do so because 

he did not get the price he required. But this rebuilding of the 

big house was a pointer that he could never have thought that 
his demand for Pakistan would be conceded. In November, 1945, 
he had no idea whatsoever of giving up his Bombay home and 
settling down in Karachi. 

I had an interesting talk with Jinnah that day. I asked him 
if he had heard that Motilal Setalvad, (till recently Attorney 
General of India), had accepted the Congress invitation to stand 
for one of the two seats from Bombay for the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, but that his name was dropped because Motilal was not 

agreeable to sign the Congress membership pledge. Jinnah said 
he knew about this and added: “It would have been a pleasure 
to work with Motilal”. Once again, did this mean that Jinnah 
was keen on Pakistan? 

Then he complained that he knew that the Congress was 
spending lakhs of rupees to get elected to the Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Legislatures those who styled themselves as Nationalist 
Muslims but who were not genuine. The Congress would not 
get a single Nationalist Muslim returned to the Legislatures, 
linnah told me, and that every seat would go to the Muslim 
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League and this was what happened. Jinnah further COTsplained 
that in all their election speeches, Jawaharlal Nehru and Vallabh* 
bhai Patel were using foul and insulting language about him. 
This general election proved once for ail that Jinnah was the 
undisputed leader of the Muslim League and that he represented 
the Muslims and that Congress had no hold over them. 

On the other hand, the Congress secured all the open seats, 
other than Muslim; the Hindu Mah«( Sabha and the Independents 
were wiped oflF. 

The Provincial elections took place between December, 1945 
and February, 1946. 

The Congress election propaganda and tactics made further 
estrangement between the Congress and the Muslim League. 
Nehru and Vallabhbhai said that the Congress would not take 
any initiative in negotiating a settlement with the Muslim League 
and that if the Muslim League wanted a settlement, it would 
have to come to the Congress! Jinnah told me that the Congress 
would go to him after six months when the election results were 
known and Jinnah had succeeded in the Muslim provinces. 

I told Vallabhbhai in October that the speeches made by the 
Congress leaders were inciting violence and the Congressmen 
were talking of blood and thunder. I pointed out that Vallabh¬ 
bhai also spoke in the same vein! Vallabhbhai replied to me: 
“Don’t worry about the speeches. You just wait. As soon as I 
form my ministries, I shall put everything in order and you will 
have no reason to grumble’’. He knew my opinion and he knew 
my politics. He knew I was opposed to all kinds of fireworks 
and that I was in favour of making the best possible use of the 
opportunities. Vallabhbhai asked me not to worry. This meant 
that he would follow the policy of the Congress Ministries of 1937. 

On the very morning of the day I saw Vallabhbhai, I had a 
forty-five minute talk with the Bombay Governor—Colville. I 
discussed with him politics. I put it to Colville that Wavell and 
the Government of India and the Governor were making a 
serious mistake in not contacting and coming to terms with the 
Congress. I told him that the good work done at Simla in July 
was discontinued and forgotten by the water-tight compartments 
in which Wavell, Colville and others on one side and the Con¬ 
gress leaders on the other, had put themselves. I told Colville; 
“Yoti know you have to work with them after six months, Why 
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do you not meet and talk with them now?** Colville admitted 
the reasonableness of my suggestion and made a note 
of it and he said that he would take an early opportunity of 
meeting Kher and Malvankar. I complained to Colville that 
Wavell never met non-Congress Indians to talk to them objecti¬ 
vely. There was a deep unbridgeable gulf between the High 
Government officials and non-party Indian stalwarts and neither 
the one nor the other trusted each other. 

In my talk with Nehru on the 14th November, discussing 
labour legislation, I mentioned to him some of the difficulties we 
were experiencing and told him that what was wanted was a 
good and long innings by the Provincial Congress Governments, 
so that they could settle down to work and produce results at 
the end of this period. I said it was wrong to talk of the “second 
movement” of violence and sabotage. What was wanted was 
work and reforms. Nehru said: “In a way you are right. It is 
not necessary to make a “second movement” and we can do a 
lot during a fairly long period”. 

The Adviser to the Governor of Bombay in charge of law and 
order said in a speech on 25th November: 

“Violence is being preached from the platform and a threat of 
rebellion against the Government is being made. Traitors who 
fought to bring India under the Japanese yoke are now extolled 
as patriots. Those who committed cruel and murderous acts on 
their fellow citizens in order to enforce their own influence are 
likewise given the title of patriots. People who press these doc¬ 
trines forget that if hatred is aroused against authority it will 
persist against all forms of authority. They are rousing a mons¬ 
ter which they will not be able to control and which will 
ultimately destroy them, which would not matter, as well as the 
life and property of the people which would matter a great deal** 

The C. P. Governor, in a speech on the 24th November empha¬ 
sized “that the Government could cope with disorder of any 
kind which took place in 1942 far more effectively now than 
then and certainly has no hesitation in discharging its first duties 
—^prevention of anarchy”. 

These two statements are quoted to show that die Provincial 
Governments were disturbed by the threat of violence and the 
“second movement**. 

Every day the situation was getting worse. Anything that 
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might happen would sabotage all attempts of decent minded Brid> 
shers and Indians and make these attempts impossible to succeed. 

I wrote a 53-page Memorandum on 28th November, 1945 
entitled **India—April, 1944 to November, 1945; What Next?” 
The story started with the release of Gandhiji from the Aga 
Khan Palace right upto the events of November, 1945. I have 
quoted extensively from this Memorandum in the previous and 
tlus Chapter. It was primarily written for the British Labour 
Party at the request of Major David Graham Pole. It was read 
by Prime Minister Attlee, Cripps, Bsvan, Pethick-Lawrence and 
Arthur Henderson. I gave a copy of it to Arthur Bottomley 
when he met me in Bombay in January, 1946. Over 50 copies 
of this confidential Memorandum where distributed to some of 
the Congress leaders like Kher, who passed it on to his Congress 
friends and to other influential quarters in India, including the 
American Consul-General in Bombay. 

I gave the full story of the 20 months and pointed out the 
dangers of delay. I said the solution must be found in six months. 

I said: “It was upto the British Government to find a 
solution, temporary at least, of the Indian problem to make 
the country get on to the path of constructive work. It was 
in the interests of England to do this because England 
needed India’s friendship and co operation as much as 
India needed them from England. The Viceroy must come 
out with a statement on the lines of an interim settlement 
so that this waiting period of uncertainty and doubt and 
distrust might be tided over. It had so happened in the 
past that so many times—and I am keeping in mind the 
last twenty-seven years—that whenever the British Govern¬ 
ment had made a friendly gesture, the Congress had become 
obstinate; on the other hand, whenever the Congress had 
taken up a reasonable attitude, the British Government 
became obstinate. Lord Wavell and the British Govern¬ 
ment lost an excellent opportunity when they rejected 
Gandhiji’s terms in July, 1944. The Congress lost its oppor¬ 
tunity when Cripps came to India in April, 1942 and this 
has happened all the time; surely there was still enough 
wisdom left in these two countries which could produce a 
solution”. 

Whilst the Simla Conference was on, it was understood that 
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Nehru would be the Member for External Affairs. It was just 
then that the Middle East question was worsening and the first 
open signs of trouble between England and America on one side 
and Russia on the other were being talked about in the press. 
Nehru went quite out of his way to condemn the Soviet attitude. 
This indicated his genuine desire to co-operate with the British 
not only concerning Government of India’s external policy, but 
also to co-operate with the British and the Americans against 
the unreasonable attitude of Soviet Russia. 

I ended the Memorandum by referring to the five men who 
counted most in India and could help or hinder a settlement: 
Gandhi ji 
Wavell 

Vallabhbhai Patel 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
Jinnah 

I wrote: “Gandhiji, I think, will not take any active 
part in shaping in detail the policy of the Congress; but 
my feeling is that he would be for avoiding trouble and 
for peace. So long as he is alive, he would exert some in¬ 
fluence on die policy of the Congress. 

“The two most active members of the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee who count and who will count most in 
the near and distant future are Vallabhbhai and Nehru. 
No secret is made of the fact that they do not like each 
other and that their policies differ. But they have a com¬ 
mon ground to work on—to win freedom and a senior 
friend to protect and keep them together—Gandhiji. It 
will be wrong to imagine that Vallabhbhai and Nehru will 
split either before or after Gandhiji’s death. Whatever 
their personal differences, they will stick to each other and 
the Congress policy will be decided by these two working 
together. These are the two men in India who can deliver 
the goods and the British Government should make the 
earliest possible efforts to make contacts wdth them and 
come to terms with them. Both, as I have said, have be¬ 
come and-Jinnah and have given up non-violence. 

“Vallabhbhai is a sick man and will have to undergo an 
operation at an early date. He is postponing it because of 
the heavy political wprk, He is the W maQ who knows his 
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mind and who can get things done. He is strong, well-in¬ 
formed and exerts the most powerful influence on the 
country next to Gandhiji. Knowing him as I do, I am 
•confident that if the British Government left aside a bit of 
their unjustifiable prestige and contacted him, they would 
not be wasting their time. He belongs to the right-wing of 
the Congress and is practical minded. He is a bitter enemy 
of the Communists. He will come to terms with the British 
if the British are in a mood to settle. 

“Unfortunately, Nehru has taken up a strong party line 
instead of assuming the leadership of all-India. Those who 
are not with him are against him. That is his attitude. He 
is too impassioned and shoots at random. To make matters 
worse, he is conceited and fond of popular demonstrations. 
He has often given way to Gandhiji and Vallabhbhai. He 
gave way to Gandhiji and Vallabhbhai in July/August, 1942 
with disastrous results, but he and Vallabhbhai will work 
together. Jawaharlal is a great gentleman, a loveable perso¬ 
nality, liked and respected by those who come into contact 
with him and by millions in this country. The British 
Government should make friends with him and Vallabhbhai. 
Jawaharlal could have made himself much more useful to 
the country by taking up a non-party line. 

“Jinnah — I found Jinnah on the 5th. November better in 
health and in spirit than 1 found him during the last six 
years. In October, 1944, I found him peevish, sick and 
depressed. This month I found him healthy and cheerful. 
The Congress treated him very badly. Linlithgow and the 
British Government pampered him too much. In July, the 
British Government made the mistake of letting him decide 
what they were to do for India. This success has made him 
still more obstinate. 

“Now Wavell—In 1942 when Wavell was Commander- 
in-Chief, an American Journalist who saw him found that 
he had already passed the best time of his life so far as his 
intelligence was concerned. Wavell was then a defeated and 
disappointed General. Wavell admitted that he was caught 
napping in Lybia and in Singapore and other places and 
thus brought down the British prestige to less than zero. 
He would have lost his job in the Army because of the 
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Strong opposition against him from the U.S.A. and Churchill 
found a way out by kicking him up into the Viceroy's job. 
Wavell is a decent fellow and he is genuine. He is serious 
minded and he has meant well in his dealings with India. 
But he is a soldier and does not understand the art of poli¬ 
tics. He is not fit today to carry out the heavy burden 
which has fallen upon the head of the country with internal 
disturbances. He is not sufficiently clever. He has an in- 
doormind. Outside contacts do not help him and he grasps 
things much too slowly. 

“The last word to the Labour Government is act quickly 
and act now. It will be too late after four to six months”. 

I added: “Generally the feeling in India is of depression 
because of the events not only in India, but all over Asia, Indo¬ 
nesia, French Indo-China, Palestine, Persia, etc. So, I cannot 
end my Memorandum better than by quoting from the Rt. Hon. 
V, S. Srinivasa Sastri’s letter to me dated 9lh October, 1945: 

“Is it my age alone that produces despair in my mind? Many 
young persons are worse pessimists than I. The world is going 
all wrong. Democracy and independence are not for the Eastern 
Hemisphere. With China at the tail of U.S. and India throttled 
by Britain, we must look out for a colour war soon. I shan't see 
the dreaded days but you can’t escape it”. 

Early in December, Gandhiji, Nehru and Vallabhabhai Patel 
met in Calcutta, Lord Casey, the then Governor of Bengal and 
now Governor-General of Australia. What transpired between 
them was not known but there is no doubt that these meetings 
had a sobering influence on Gandhiji, Nehru and Patel. 

An event of importance took place early in January, 1946. 
This was the visit of the all-Party British Parliamentary Delega¬ 
tion to India, the most important member being Arthur Bot- 
tomley. The Delegation visited the textile mills where I was 
working to see the welfare work done at the mills. This gave 
me an opportunity to have a talk with Bottomley on Indian poli¬ 
tics. I gave him my memorandum and later answered more 
questions from him arising from the memorandum. The Dele¬ 
gation had a good reception in the country. At first, Nehru pooh- 
poohed it but then travelled to New Delhi and met the Delegation. 
He was deeply impressed by its honesty and sincerity of purpose. 
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THE CABINET MISSION 

After the return of Wavell to India from England where he 
had gone to consult the new British Cabinet, he made an 
announcement that it was the intention of the British Govern- 
ment to convene a constitution-making body. Attlee broadcast 
an appeal to the Indians to make a united effort to evolve a 
Constitution which would be accepted as fair by all parties and 
interests in India. 

The results of the elections showed that the Congress repre¬ 
sented the Hindus and the Muslim League represented the 
Muslims; the Nationalist Muslims, Independents and the Hindu 
Maha Sabha candidates being all defeated. 

Out of 102 seats in the Central Assembly the Congress won 
57 and the Muslim League all the 30. 

On 19th February 1946, the elections having been completed 
by then, Prime Minister Attlee stated in the House of Commons 
that a Cabinet Mission consisting of Pethick-Lawrence, Stafford 
Cripps and A. V. Alexander would proceed to India to seek an 
agreement in conjunction with the Viceroy, with the Indian leaders 
on the principles and procedure relating to the constitutional 
issue. 

The same week, the Royal Indian Navy Revolt broke out in 
Bombay and other places, the grievances being food and pay and 
racial discriminatory treatment against the Indian ratings. The 
situation took a critical and ugly turn which would have resulted 
in chaos and confusion and the murder of foreigners in the 
country but for Patel’s wisdom, patience, foresight and strength. 
The Congress Socialists who >did not want a settlement with 
Britain on any terms whatsoever except on the basis of “Quit 
India” saw in this R. 1. N. Revolt an opportunity to re-create 
the August, 1942 atmosphere and mentality of sabotage, strikes, 
disruptipn and murder. For a couple of days or so, the Bombay 

1^6 
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Government was hard pressed in its task of maintaining security. 
In one or two areas the situation got out of hand for a few hours. 

Sardar Patel stepped into the breach to stop the riot. He 
told the Socialist leaders that at a time when there were pros¬ 
pects of a friendly settlement with the British, he would not tole¬ 
rate any disruptive activities and that he would not let them 
succeed, through this strike of the R. 1. N., in creating panic 
and confusion in the country. Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali wired to 
Nehru to come to Bombay to help the revolt. Nehru took the 
first train to Bombay. Vallabhbhai sent a special messenger to 
Dadar and asked Nehru to see him at once and not proceed to 
the Victoria Terminus where a huge crowd was waiting to receive 
him. Patel spoke strongly to Nehru and told him of the folly 
of helping the rioters. Nehru persuaded himself to be converted 
to Patel’s point of view, and after a tame press conference, ad¬ 
dressed at Chowpatty a public meeting on the lines suggested by 
Patel, he left for Allahabad the same night. Thereupon, the 
R. I. N. revolt collapsed. 

Colville had felt most uncomfortable over this revolt and he 
admitted privately that but for Patel, the Government would have 
found themselves in a much more difficult situation. 

This revolt was a matter of touch and go for India. The 
slightest indiscretion or hasty unguarded words on the part of 
Nehru or Patel would have resulted in wholesale bloodshed and 
terrible catastrophe. This was one of the Sardar’s great acts of 
wisdom. Even before a settlement with the British was in sight, 
he foresaw that any disruptive tendency would spoil all chances 
for victory and peace. 

The Cabinet Mission arrived in New Delhi on 24th March, 
1946. The Congress asked for Independence and a Constitution 
making body to determine the future Constitution. In the inter¬ 
vening period, there should be an Interim Government at the 
Centre which would be responsible for all subsequent stages in¬ 
cluding the setting up of the Constitution making body. 

On 4th April, 1946, a great opportunity for study and service 
came to me. I received a letter from my good friend, Howard 
Donovan, Consul-General for U. S in Bombay, intimating to me 
that the U. S. Government had invited me for a stay of six months 
as their guest for the purpose ci studying labour problems, and 
further saying that thi$ WQuld mean my tpuring round different 
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States in the U. S. I was asked to keep ready as early as possible 
as the transport facilities soon after the end of the war had not 
returned to normal and that arrangements would be made for 
my voyage by an American cargo freighter. This invitation ex¬ 
tended to me was in my personal capacity. 

Things had to move fast and, luckily for me, they did. In a 
few days, I was in New Delhi and met the Secretaries of the Labour 
and Finance Ministries. They helped me tremendously. The 
Labour Ministry gave me all the labour literature that had not 
yet been published in regard to the Rege Labour Investigation 
Committee and the 37 Reports made by the Sub-Committee of 
the Rege Committee in regard to the different industries in India. 
The Finance Ministry gave me all the dollar exchange they 
thought I would need. As a matter of fact they gave me more 
dollars than I had asked for. I went to Patel on 18th April in 
the morning at six to say good-bye, just a day before the Cabinet 
Mission consisting of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, A. V. Alexander 
and Sir Stafford Cripps went to Simla to spend the Easter holi¬ 
days there with a view to put their heads together to suggest a 
solution for the formation of an Interim Ministry, consisting of 
the representatives of both the Congress and the Muslim League. 
Vallabhbhai Patel was optimistic and he told me in reply to niy 
anxious enquiries that before I left India on my long sea-voyage 
to the United States, the problem of India would be satisfactorily 
settled. Patel added that after the return of the Cabinet Mission 
from Simla the Mission would ask the Congress and the Muslim 
League to form an Interim National Government at the Centre. 
The Congress would agree to do so but if Jinnah refused, even 
then the Government would go ahead with their intention with¬ 
out getting Jinnah’s help and co-operation. I asked Patel on 
what terms he would settle with Jinnah, and I would go to Jinnah 
and meet him without any previous appointment just as I had 
gone to meet Patel that morning. He said there was nothing 
more to settle with Jinnah. He added: "Go and tell Jinnah 
that the British and the Congress having come to terms, there 
was no place for Jinnah in India and ask him to go to America 
with you”. This was said of course as a joke but it indicated 
Patel's mentality that once the Congress came to terms with the 
British, we need not worry about getting Jinnah’s and the Muslim 
League’s co operation. 
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Patel said that he was happy that I was going to the U. S. 
as my presence there during these difficult times would be of help 
to India. 

Merrill, Head of the U. S. Mission in New Delhi, held a dinner 
party in my honour and he was helpful in every possible way. 

I saw Gandhiji on the 18th April, 1946 at the Bhangi Colony, 
New Delhi. I went without appointment and had to wait an hour 
and a half as he had gone to see Lord Pethick-Lawrence. 
I waited outside his hut talking to Aruna Asaf Ali. As he 
returned he asked me if I wanted to have a talk with him. 1 said: 
**No, not at all. But I have come to take your permission and 
your blessings for my visit to America, where the U. S. Govern¬ 
ment has invited me for a stay of six months to study American 
labour problems”. Gandhi ji replied: ‘‘Oh, let me see. You 
have come to take my permission and my blessings for your trip 
to America. Suppose, I withhold my permission, does it mean 
you will not go to the States?” I promptly replied: ‘‘In that 
case, I shall withdraw my request for your permission and only 
ask for your blessings”. Amused at my quick answer, Gandhiji 
roared with laughter. ‘‘That is right” he said, ‘‘you have my 
permission and blessings. Go to the States and come back soon, 
hale and hearty. But tell me what will you bring for me from 
the States?” I said ‘‘So much I shall bring from America, friend¬ 
ship, knowledge, experience, and all these would be needed for 
the country’s constructive work”. Gandhiji said: ‘‘Bring me one 
thing more, a big ship of food-grains. You have my blessing”. 
And he patted me on my back, the usual form of giving blessings. 

Gandhiji could never have realised then that America would 
give not only ‘‘one ship-load of food”, but it would come to 
India’s rescue to save India from a big food crisis and once again 
ip 1959, President Eisenhower generously made a grant of food- 
grains to India for a period of five years. This gift has meant 
that for full five years, more than one ship of foodgrains has 
come to India every day. The money realised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India has been used for various projects in the Second 
and Third Five-Year Plans under P. L. 480. 

On 15th April, 1946, Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru wrote to me; 
‘‘I note with pleasure and gratification that you have received an 
invitation from the United States Government to visit America 
as their guest. Allow me to congratulate you heartily on this 
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signal recognition by a foreign government of your ability and 
services as a public man”. 

In another letter, Sapru wrote that the Congress was far too 
optimistic about the Cabinet Mission agreeing to form an Interim 
Government with or without Jinnah’s co-operation. The Cabinet 
Mission had gone to see him and he had a different impression. 

I left Calcutta on 30th May, 1946 and arrived after an exhaust¬ 
ing and monotonous sea trip at Boston on 12th July 1946 — 42 
days at sea. I was out of India seven months during this critical 
period of India's history and therefore cannot write with first¬ 
hand knowledge of these seven months. But 1 was able to keep 
in touch with Indian affairs and developments through the excel¬ 
lent daily hand-outs of the Indian Mission. 

On the night of the 13th July, I was in Washington D.C.and 
my work began immediately right from the 14th July. The State 
Department — Mr. Steel and Mrs. Dorothee Franck — after dis¬ 
cussions with me before, at and after lunch, set out to make my 
programme. I spent 16 days in Washington D. C. 

From 8 a. m, to 12.30, I had my meetings with the Depart¬ 
ment of Labour and with the Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labour. Practically every day during my stay in Washington 
D. C. I was a guest at lunch. I had meetings with representa¬ 
tives of Congress, of Industrial Organisations and of the Ame¬ 
rican Federation of Labour. 

Among those whom I met in the Capital should be prominently 
mentioned William Greene, President of A. F. of L.; James Carey 
of C. I. O.; and John Eddleman who was the leader of C. I. O. 
PAC (Political Action Committee). He and I met several times 
and became good friends. President Eisenhower proposed him 
as Under Secretary for Labour during his first regime as Presi¬ 
dent but withdrew his name on meeting with opposition from 
the Republican Senators. 

I also met Henry Wallace who was then Secretary of Com¬ 
merce in the Truman Administration, Dr. Taylor of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Miss Faith Williams and Mary Cheyne of 
the Women's Bureau, Department of Labour. Faith Williams was 
most helpful to me and I must particularly mention young Mary 
Che 3 me, who day after day gave me all interesting and useful 
labour literature. I also met Dr. Oscar Weigart, Ray Thurston 
and Berry, my old friends from the Bombay Consulate and the 
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U. S. Mission in Delhi, Loy Henderson and Drew Pearson. 1 was 
particularly happy to meet Dr. Jacob Crane of the Federal Hous¬ 
ing. For the help that he gave me then and throughout my 
four month visit to U.S. again in 1951, I feel most grateful to 
him. He gave me lunch at which were present 20 other friends 
interested in housing. 

I attended President Truman’s Press Conference and had the 
honour of being presented to him. As he shook hands with me, 
he said: “ I hope my people are looking after you”. 

I, of course, met Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai who was then the 
Head of the Indian Mission—this was in 1946 and India had 
not yet achieved Independence. 

I gave two talks to thirty representatives of the Department 
of State and thirty representatives of Labour on “Politics” and 
“Labour Problems In India” respectively, lasting 30 minutes each 
and followed by questions and answers. I also held a press 
conference arranged by the Department of State. 

I spent a most interesting, enjoyable and useful half day at 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene, National Institute of Health, 
U. S. Public Health Service, and met there, among others Bloom- 
held, Diessen and Cafafer. They explained to me the work of the 
Division. Billions and billions of dollars are spent annually on 
industrial medical research and the results of the research are 
given free to industries. They told me that India could have, 
just for the asking, the benefits of the research. 

Finally my visit to Washington ended with a reception which 
I gave. Against 45 people invited, 48 attended. One of these 
latter was the late Dr. H. J. Bhabha, who was later the Head 
of the Atomic Energy Commission in India; he had arrived in 
Washington that afternoon and was brought to the reception by 
my old college-mate Vesugar, then Director of Supplies to the 
Government of India in Washington. Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai 
was one of the earliest to arrive and the last to leave. 

From Washington, I went to Chapel Hill, North Carolina — a 
small university town of 7,500 residents, of whom 3500 were 
students. 

Mr. Herschel Brickell, Chief of the Division of International 
Exchange of Persons, Department of State, gave me the follow¬ 
ing letter of introduction to Dr. Frank Graham, then President 
of the University of Nordi Carolina: 
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*^It occurred to me that you might be interested in knowing 
about an Indian guest of the Department who will be spending 
die week of August 4 in Chapel Hill; 

*‘Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas will be visiting the Textile Institute in 
Chapel Hill next week and will probably be staying at the North 
Cardina Inn. 

“Informed, intelligent and enthusiastic, Mr. Dwarkadas has a 
background of over thirty years of active non-partisan participa¬ 
tion in social welfare projects in India. Since the two of you 
have many interests in common, you would enjoy meeting him, 
as I did. I shall also greatly appreciate your putting Mr. Dwarka¬ 
das in touch with my good friend, Dr. Howard Odum”. 

Unfortunately, I could not meet Dr. Graham as he was away 
from Chapel Hill on holiday. 

The purpose of my visit to Chapel Hill was to attend for a 
week the Summer School of Textile Workers. I attended some 
lectures on public speaking which helped me. 

Several university students in their teens and early twenties 
invited me to dinner and asked me questions not only about 
India but about the world. And it was not easy to satisfy their 
thirst for knowledge. 

The next stop was Danville, N.C. There I spent the whole 
working day from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., visiting the cotton textile 
mills there, including dye-works, with a total complement of 
11,500 men and women. To make the same production as this 
mill was making, we would have to employ about 50,000 workers 
in India. I met the Vice-President, the personnel officer, and 
the managerial staff of the Mills. This was followed by a two- 
hour talk with the C. I. O. Officials. 

Charlotte Town was my next destination. Here I visited seve¬ 
ral plants and had talks with representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce and C. 1. O. 

I then spent about twelve days in the Tennessee Valley Autho¬ 
rity areas. I first got to Knoxville and there the T.V. Authori¬ 
ties after ascertaining my interests, arranged my tour of most of 
the dams. I visited an ideal farm of 42 acres, everything there 
being done by electric power, including laundry, milking of cows 
—^28 cows at one time. The mother of the farmer who was 65 
years of age, was just getting ready to fly to New York to buy 
agricultural implements there. And she and her son proudly 
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told me of the great progress their farm had made. I asked her 
when she had first seen electric light. She replied “1942!” 
And I wondered then if we in India with our Damodar Valley 
and other projects would make similar quick progress in el^tri- 
fying the whole country, in controlling the floods and in improv¬ 
ing the quality and quantity of our agricultural products. 

From Knoxville 1 went to Chatanooga to discuss with Ameri¬ 
can friends the river and flood control projects in India. Schleimer 
was in India from January to April, 1946, to advise the Govern¬ 
ment of India on these problems. He was one of the founders 
of the T. V. A. scheme. He was most optimistic about India’s 
quick progress. He said that though India looked poor now, 
she was one of the wealthiest countries in the world. All this 
wealth was underground and with hard work we had to dig it out. 

I rounded up a month and a half tour in America with a most 
enjoyable long week-end in the Rocky Mountains and flew to 
Washington D.C. on 1st, September 1946. 

2nd September, 1946, 1 celebrated by writing letters of con¬ 
gratulations to Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel on their taking 
over on that day the reins of the Government of India. 

Sardar Patel replied on 10th September: “I have your letter 
of 2nd September from Washington. 

“After a long delay, we have at last taken charge, but we have 
not succeeded in bringing the Muslim League in. Mr. Jinnah’s 
attitude at this stage is very unfortunate. It would have been 
a day of great rejoicing all over India if he had co-operated; 
instead, he has chosen to create trouble. 

“I am glad that you and other friends are there to put things 
in proper perspective. Very often, India is misrepresented 
abroad, particularly in America. But I hope, with the changes 
that have taken place in India, there will be a change there also. 

“1 am glad that the State Department there is sympathetic 
and is taking keen interest in our affairs. 

“I thank you for your congratulations and good wishes”. 

I attended a State Department reception at Blair House, on 
2nd September, to Sir M. Vishweshwarayya. * 

Twenty miles away from Washington D. C. I dined with a 
psychiatrist doctor friend where I met twelve of the most pro¬ 
minent psychiatrists in U.S. who had seen service in France «and 
were attached to U.S. Military Commanders like Generals Brad- 
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ley, Paton, etc. The dinner and talk lasted for about seven hours 
6 p.m. to 1 a.m. I knew whom I was going to meet and was 
thrilled at the opportunity and had scores of questions in my 
mind to ask them. The tables were, however, turned on me as 
the psychiatrists did most of the questioning and it fell to my 
lot to answer them as best as 1 could. These questions were 
about Eastern philosophy. Clairvoyance, dreams and thfeir mean¬ 
ings and how the human mind could be set to do half a dozen 
things simultaneously at one and the same time. 

By the end of the first week of September, I moved on to 
New York. 

The first person I met in New York was Lorraine Shevlin, now 
Mrs. Sherman Cooper, whose husband was U. S. Ambassador in 
India from 1954 to 1957, Both Senator and Mrs. Cooper did 
excellent work in India and the Senator continues his good work 
in the U. S. Senate. Lorraine, then working in the State Depart¬ 
ment in New York, was my guide, philosopher and friend and 
arranged all my meetings and programmes. I was to have stayed 
in New York for about 17 days and was to go to the International 
Labour Office gathering at Montreal, Canada, and later to spend 
a week-end as a guest of Charles Taft, brother of the late Senator 
Robert Taft. Charles Taft and I did not know each other but 
he had heard of my being in the United States at that time and 
had* invited me through the Stale Department, to be his guest. 
1 readily agreed. 

But I met with an accident on I9th September, falling from a 
stair-case in a restaurant in Patterson, New Jersey, and broke 
my collar-bone. I was immediately taken in hand by Dr. 
Schubert and Dr. Alphonse Del Mauro and rushed to the hospital. 
Next day I was operated upon. My collar-bone was smashed to 
pieces and was replaced by pieces of steel tied up with a steel 
wire. The doctors did excellent work, were extraordinarily kind 
to me and I left the hospital after four days. These four days 
of doctors, nurses and hospitalisation cost me over 600 dollars, 
which the restaurant, where I had fallen, gave it to me on the 
intervention of Doctor Mauro. No permanent injury resulted 
from this accident and I resumed my work immediately on my 
return to New York. I was intensely touched by the kindness, 
consideration and care shown to me by my newly made friends 
in New York. 
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In New York I met so many new friends. First, day after day, 
I met the Trade Union officials of A. F. of L. and C. I. O. and 
among others whcmi I met should be mentioned Mrs. Roosevelt, 
and the editors of the "JVatian", "Neto Leader” and "P. M.” I also 
met my friend from the New York Times but one particular 
friend whom I met was Whitaker Chambers, then editor of the 
“*Times".’ I lunched with him and we were together for over two 
and half hours. I enjoyed his talk. He was frank and cheerful. 
He discussed Gandhiji and Jinnah, particularly Gandhi ji’s non¬ 
violence and Jinnah’s demand for Pakistan, which Chambers did 
not like. 1 talked to him equally frankly. We both criticised 
the British for their past misrule but Whitaker chambers gave no 
indication whatsoever of the big load he was carrying in his heart 
—^his former connections with the Communist Party in U.SA. 
Later, he gave up his 30,000 dollars a year job as editor of the 
”rimes” to make an open fight against Communism and Algar 
Hiss. But 1 am sure that during our two hours* talk, the word 
“Communism” was never mentioned. He could easily have asked 
me questions regarding Communism in India but he did not do 
so. A few years later, he published his book "Witness” which 
I read with great interest. I must note that Whitaker Chambers 
made a deep, favourable impression on me, and I have had no 
reason in the light of later events to change this opinion. 

I lunched with Levitas, editor of the '‘New Leader" and* five 
of his colleagues. They overwhelmed me with questions on India 
and were anxiously enquiring if India would go Communist after 
the British had left. I replied to them emphatically in the nega¬ 
tive. They were enquiring equally an»ously if India under Sardar 
Patel would go reactionary. Again I said "No”. I think 
1 answered the questions freely and fully and gave my “New- 
Leader^* hosts full satisfaction. As we were parting and were 
shaking hands, Levitas threw his last question at me: "From 
your talk this afternoon, we gather you are a progressive leftist. 
How is it then that you are so cheerful and c^timistic?” My 
reply was as frank as the question. I am cheerful and optimistic 
because I am confident that we shall make good in India after 
independence is wtm. 1 still adhere to that opinion because In 
spite of the mistakes that our leaders are committing, India hss 
made good progress dining the last 18 years of Independence. 

But Levitas* question revealed to me the minds of tha 
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progressive elements in the United States; they were all depressed 
and thought that the reacticmaries would take charge of the 
American Government but this fear has been belied by what has 
happened in America in spite of McCarthyism during the last 
18 years. 

I met Pearl Buck and her husband, Richard Walsh, several 
times, and profited by my meetings with them. They are great 
friends of India. Walsh asked me to write an article on 
Jayaprakash Narayan for his monthly "Asia*' and I did it. But 
I have to confess I have been terribly disappointed with 
Jayaprzikash now. He has flopped completely in the Indian poli¬ 
tical field and he can now be considered as a back number. His 
ambition and his wobbling and craving for publicity have been 
the main causes of his failure, disappointment and depression. 

I met Hutchinson and his colleagues of the "Nation". I dined 
with B. M. Birla at the Waldorf Astoria. 

I met Zdunick and Dithmer, my old friends from Bombay of 
General Motors and they and their office were very helpful to me 

I lunched with the Vice-President of the National City Bank of 
New York. 

I was driven up to New Jersey to meet General Johnson who 
kindly talked to me for over an hour and a half. I lunched with 
his colleagues and was shown round their different plants. This 
was on 1st October, 1946. General Johnson and his colleagues 
talked to me about good labour relations in their plants and they 
told me that their absenteeism was between 2 and 3 per cent and 
no more; and even this they did not like. I was told further that 
when a worker was promoted to a higher job because of the good 
work that he had done, he was taken off work for a month and had 
to undergo an intensive training as to how to behave as a super¬ 
visor of the men who were his colleagues only a day before. But 
all these talks were not confined to plant management and good 
labour relations. 

General Johnson was interested in India. He wanted to start 

factories here and asked my opinion on how that would work. 

1 

I gave him a good account of India and after years of thinking 
and planning, we have in Bombay now an excellently equipped 
Jt^nson & Jcffinson air-conditioned plant and they are going to 
spread out in India as a big pharmaceutical factory. 

On 12tfa September, 1946, 1 went to the Madison Square Garden 
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to hear Henry Wallace who was then Secretary of Commerce fn 
the Truman Government, and Paul Robeson, the great Negro 
leader. The latter sang beautifully to the audience of 25,000 which 
was thrilled. Wallace attacked the Truman Government’s foreign 
policy which even then I thought was strange and I whispered to a 
friend that Wallace being a member of the Truman Government 
could not attack the Government and that he would have to give 
up his secretaryship of Commerce. Within less than ten days 
Wallace was out of the Government. 

I must mention an incident at this meeting which shows how 
' friendly and informal the Americans are. At this meeting I found 
a few persons unknown to me, beckoning to me from a few yards 
away. I walked up to them. They asked me to join their party 
of about ten. They were journalists. After the Wallace meeting 
was over round about midnight, they drove me to supper and took 
me back to the hotel after four in the morning. It was great fun. 
We talked and talked and talked. I underwent this kind of expe¬ 
rience several times in the United States. People of whose exis¬ 
tence I did not know a minute before asked me to lunch, dinner 
or supper. I learnt to return the compliment and did the same to 
the strangers whom I met by chance. And I have vivid memories 
of friendship thus started. 

After visiting New Bedford for a couple of days, I spent a week 
in Boston, Mass. I remember an agreeable surprise when I went 
to the bank to cash a cheque. Within less than a minute the 
cheque was cashed and I was out of the Bank. In India, we have 
to wait 20 to 30 minutes before we can cash a cheque. 

Here again, I met my trade union friends of the two labour 
organisations. I spent over an hour and a quarter with Dr. Sumner 
H. SJichter at the Harvard University and was exhilarated walking 
through the University buildings. Slichter was a middle of the 
road writer on labour problems. I enjoyed his talks very much 
and he was kind enough to send me month after month for many 
years his articles published in pamphlet form. He too asked me 
questions about India. I suggested to him that there should be 
exchange of visits of American and Indian University Professor 
to lecture to the universities and this would go to promote the 
knowledge and friendship between the two countries which was 
so essential fcnr humanity and world peace. 

Another Beaton experience I must record. I visited a factory 
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of sewing cloth where 30 blind girls were working. They were 
iH'Ought in the plant bus to start work at 8 in the morning and 
were taken back to their house after full eight hours’ wcMrk at 
4 p.m. I watched them at work. They were working efficiently, 
cheerfully and I was told their production was as good if not 
better than of any other worker, not suffering from blindness, 
the Americans are great humanitarions, but they do not boast 
about it. They understand the dignity of human life and have a 
great sense of consideration. They have a fellow feeling, not con¬ 
fined to their own people but spread out all over the world. They 
do not claim to be a welfare state but they have a great sense of 
loyalty and decency towards each other. 

My next halt (October 20 to 27) was Detroit. This included 
my two visits to Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, and Windsor, 
Canada. At Windsor, I had long talks with the officials of the 
Fort Plant but I could not see the Plant working because the 
60,000 workers were on strike. I was shown round the medical 
facilities provided to the workers, including a mobile van for 
screening the workers. I also discussed with them the work of 
the personnel officers and the problem of harmonious industrial 
relations. At the Ann Arbor University, I met the professors and 
the Indian students, 84 of them. I talked to them and suggested 
that they should not make a group by themselves but should mix 
freely with their American colleagues. Some of the Indian students 
dined with me. The professors told me that the presence of 
Indian students was helpful to the University as they set an exam¬ 
ple of high moral tone among the students. 

In Detroit itself, for one day I was the guest of "The General 
Motors” and saw the assembling of the Cadillac. I was shown the 
trauscript of a talk at the conference between the General Motors 
officials and Walter Reuther, the President of the U. A. W. repre¬ 
senting the workers. And I read with interest the strong language 
used by Walter. Next day, I had a half an hour’s most exciting 
talk with Walter Reuther. He said he liked fawaharlal Nehru 
and would visit India one day. This he did some eight years ago 
.and his visit was a triumphant tour from one part of India to 
another, but it was much too short. 

I saw the educational work carried on by the trade union move¬ 
ment in Detroit. 

Equally interesting was one week (Oct. 27 to Nov. 3) I spent 
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in Chicago. I met the representatives of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, C.1.0; A.F. of L. and the Chicago housing authorities. The 
housing problem in Chicago was gigantic. I visited die steel plants 
near Chicago and I found in one long hall of over a quarter mile 
length, there were only two workers. This looked fantastic. I 
visited the University of Chicago and met Prof. Schulz who had 
just returned from India where he had been invited to survey the 
food situation. My twenty-five minutes’ talk with him was exhila¬ 
rating. 

I met the professor in charge of the Industrial Relations Centre 
and I was given literature in regard to the study of absenteeism 
and its control. I have always felt that universities in India should 
take up in right earnest the study of industrial relations. This 
would mean not only the training of young men and women to 
work as personnel officers but also the education and training of 
management personnel. Only a small beginning has been made in 
regard to the latter but that beginning is good and on the right 
lines. Labour libraries have to be built up. 

Then I spent four days at the University of Wisconsin and 
stayed at the University Centre. I met professors and students. 
1 enjoyed and benefited by a three hours’ conference with the pro¬ 
fessors. Professor Perleman asked me to take up one of his classes 
and to speak for fifty minutes on India. Over 20 students of mixed 
nationalities, men and women, between the age of 21 and 30, 
formed my audience. I spoke ex tempore without notes and for 
30 minutes more, I answered searching questions. Then some stu¬ 
dents came to the platform and whispered to Prof. Perleman. 
Professor Perleman told me that the students wished to shake 
hands with me. I readily agreed and another half an hour was 
spent shaking hands with the students and saying something or 
other to each one of them. 

I spent six days in Minneapolis at the University of Minesota. 
There too I met both American and Indian students and met 
most of the professors there, including Prof. Yoder who gave 
me his book on personnel managements, autographed by him. 

I spent a day in New York on November 13th and returned to 
Washington D. C. on 14th November to pay farewell visits to the 
State Department and other friends for ten days, and every day I 
had farewell lunches and farewell dinners. 

The State Department had arranged a few days* stay in New 
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yOTk from November 23 to enable me to have a lo<A at the 
U. N. meetings. I met Secretary of State Byrnes there and 
among the Indian delegates, I was happy to meet Mrs. Vijaya- 
laxmi Pandit, the leader of the Delegation, M. C. Chagla, 
Raja Maharaj Singh and Krishna Menon. Mrs. Pandit spoke 
eloquently and without any notes for one hour on the 
problem of colour bar in South Africa, complaining against 
the South Africa Government’s treatment of Indians living there. 
Chagla spoke equally eloquently and the Secretary of the Norwegian 
delegation, a young man in his thirties, told me as we were driv> 
ing back to New York in a taxi “You have nothing to fear about 
India and her progress if you have men like Chagla as your 
leaders”. 

I met during my New York visit, Stuart Gelder, Special Cor¬ 
respondent of the “News Chronicle’* (London) and spent two 
most enjoyable week-ends with him and his family. When Stuart 
Gelder interviewed Gandhiji in Panchgani on 4th July, 1944, 
I had gone with him. A remaik about this may be permitted. 
If the Government of India with Wavell as Viceroy had accepted 
the hand of co-operation and friendship which Gandhiji offered 
to Government, the history of India would have taken a better 
turn than what happened in 1946 and 1947. 

Thus ended a most instructive, interesting and pleasant tour 
of the United States of over five months, and I have been able, 
I believe, to make use of it for the benefit of India in general, and 
Indian labour in particular. In the U.S.A., I received the greatest 
kindness, affection, consideration and friendship from my 
American hosts and I made many great personal friendships with 
American men and women; and I shall always cherish with feel¬ 
ings of gratitude and happiness the memories of friendship with 
American men and women. 

On 21sl November, I wrote to Graham Pole from Washington: 

“News from India is bad. Jinnah is boycotting the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly which is meeting on the 9th' December. After 
the preliminary meeting it will adjourn, 1 suppose, indefinitely or 
to some date in January. In view of the events of the last two 
mcHiths I was expecting that Jinnah would take up this attitude. 
The troubles and killings in Bengal in August and October had 
definitely gone against Jinnah and the Muslim League; but the 
Bihar massacres had not only given him a fresh lease of life but 
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also put in a much stronger position than he ever had during the 
last twelve months. Jinnah who accepted the British long term 
proposals — and this acceptance was implied in his nominating 
five Muslim League representatives, including one Scheduled Class 
representative to the Executive Council—the Cabinet, Jinnah 
thinks that events in Bihar have strengthened his position and 
demands for Pakistan. I often wondered in recent times if he 
really wanted any kind of settlement at all. Cripps and Pethick- 
* Lawrence would know more about it than 1. Also Congress has 
done its best tactlessly and out of conceit to antagonise Jinnah. 
If only Congress had accepted 50:50 representation on the Cabi¬ 
net with the Muslim League in June, all this bloodshed and riots 
between July and November would not have come about, and 
the communal situation would not have deteriorated so hope¬ 
lessly. My sympathies go out to Wavell. Why should Nehru 
have gone out to the North West Frontier Province in October? 

“You will remember I had always insisted on British Govern¬ 
ment creating quickly in February or March or April, a new Inte¬ 
rim Government and let it run for a year or two and during that 
time to take up the question of a permanent settlement. 

“All that is ancient history and it is no use speculating as to 
what should have been done and what would have happened. The 
question is what is to be done now. Quiet, dispassionate dis¬ 
cussions in Delhi are quite impossible for several months. I think 
the best way out of the impasse would be to invite Wavell and 
three representatives each from the Congress and the Muslim 
League to fly over to London and after heart to heart discussions 
if a way cannot be found and in the event of an agreed solution 
not being found, Attlee would be called upon or take upon him¬ 
self to arbitrate and give his final award on the basis of which the 
Constituent Assembly would continue its work. I have written 
this.in a hurry and have had no time to work in my mind all the 
reactions to this suggestion. But Nehru and Congress would be 
grateful to have an opportunity of coming to terms with Jinnah 
and Jinnah himself would be glad to come to London. He needs 
a long holiday so badly. He had suggested in September that 
the British Cabinet should invite him to London. 

“My own feeling is that if the Executive Council carries on 
for a few months, the members will settle down to work under 
Gandhiji, and Jinnah would fade away. The Congress acc^ted 
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Ministries in 1937 with a view to break the Government erf India 
Act of 1935, but within a month settled down to work honestly. 
The same would happen with the hve representatives of the 
Muslim League. Did you see Liaquat’s speech in the Assembly 
re: Sterling Balances? He referred to “our country’s” interest 
and added that he would not let “India" suffer, etc. He was 
not speaking in terms of India and Pakistan. He was speaking 
as the Finance Member for India. In all these distributions of 
industries in different provinces, the Muslim provinces would 
benefit as part of one India and experience and working together 
would put all these questions right. So, please consider carefully 
and pass on to the necessary authorities my suggestion to invite 
Wavell and three men from the Congress and the Muslim League 
and lock them up in Chequers during the Christmas holidays. 

“We can discuss this further when we meet in London on the 
6th December. When I get to New York next week, I shall know¬ 
how long I shall stay in London, but I shall meet whomever you 
would like me to meet. As soon as I get to London, I shall come 
to your office and see you. 

“Here the coal strike is on already. All of these four and a 
half mondis I have been here, there have been strikes all over 
the country. Barbers, Manicurists, Musicians, Shipping people, 
T. W. A. Pilots, truck drivers and what not and in every case 
the workers have won hands down. 

“I hope Nehru will find a really good man from India to come 
as the First Ambassador in the newly created Indian Embassy. 
I am looking forward very much to meet you all and am already 
excited about this”. 

Graham Pole promptly acknowledged the letter. 

But imagine my surprise when on 27th November, I read in 
New York in the "New York Times” that Prime Minister Attlee 
had convened in London a Conference in the first week of 
December consisting of Wavell, Nehru and Jinnah to discuss the 
impasse created in India. The decision must have been taken 
long before I wrote to Graham Pole. The Conference was con¬ 
vened just before the Constituent Assembly was to meet in New 
Delhi on 9th December. 

I have always maintained that if the Conference had met dur¬ 
ing the Christmas week, there would have been more time to 
discuss all the problems and there would have been better 
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chances of success than was possible during, the two days of 
discussion on the 4th and 5th of December. 

I arrived in London on the 6th December^ when I read in 
the morning papers that the London Conference did not produce 
any satisfactory result. 

The transport facilities to India at that time were difficult and 
I had to spend a fortnight in London till accommodation was 
found for me on 20th December on a sea-plane. Luck was in 
my favour and 1 was able to make good use of my stay in London. 
The London {Conference to which Prime Minister Attlee had 
invited Wavell, Jinnah and Nehru did not produce satisfactory 
results due to the obstinacy of the Congress leaders. Nehru 
returned to India much too hurriedly to be present at the open¬ 
ing of the Constituent Assembly in New Delhi on 9th December 
and Bevan, then Minister for Housing, told me on 17th December 
-that hardly had Nehru arrived in London when he said he was 
going back to India. 

Among others whom I met during this fortnight in London 
should be mentioned Major Graham Pole, Arthur Henderson* 
Jinnah, Strauss, Prime Minister Attlee, Lord Pethwick-Lawrence, 
Bevan, the First Secretary of the American Embassy, Sir Stanley 
Reed, and my old friends Lady Emily Lutyens, Miss Esther Bright 
and Miss Dorothy Graham. 

I shall deal with my London work in detail in a later Chapter. 

I left for Karachi-Bombay on the 20th December. 
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STRUGGLE TO AVOID PARTITION 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru wrote to Graham Pole on 25 th February, 

1946: 

February, 1946: 

*T am glad that Lord Pethick Lawrence, Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr. Alexander are coming out as a Mission on 
behalf of the Cabinet to help us in the solution of consti¬ 
tutional questions. Why don’t they bring you out with 
them? You can be a very effective liaison between them 
and Indian politicians. It would be a great mistake on their 
part to depend upon the bureaucracy at Delhi to serve as a 
bridge between them and Indian politicians.... In my 
opinion a Mission like this should have come out long ago 
but it was idle to expect anything like this in the time of 
Lord Linlithgow or Mr. Amery. They were adamant. They 
considered it a heresy to depart by a hair’s breadth from 
their favourite formula about agreement between the princi¬ 
pal elements of Indian public life .... I am not opposed to 
giving the amplest and most effective guarantees and secu¬ 
rities to the ministries in respect of their cultural, religious 
and economic rights. On the contrary I have always been 
an advocate of such protection; but to tell any section of 
community in India that nothing will be done without their 
consent means inviting trouble. I personally think that on 
the constitutional side the Mission should not experience 
much difficulty. There will be some controversy as to 
whether the Constitution should be one based on Dominion 
Status or Independence. Personally, I am not attracted by 
mere phrases and as you know, I should like in some shape 
or other the Indo-British connection to continue as in spite 
of our political grievances, and they are genuine — 1 feel 
that within the social and cultural sphere our contact with 
England has been to our advantage. 

173 
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'*£ver since the release of Jawaharlal Nehru from his 
internment at Ahmednagar he has met and dined with me 
several times. To my agreeable surprise, 1 find that he has 
developed a very constructive and thoughtful mentality. He 
Ms very much less aggressive than he was before and socially 
he has become really charming. It would be a great mistake 
to judge him by his speeches on public platforms or by 
constant references to the favourite phrase “Quit India” or 
to his attacks on the bureaucracy. To know his real views 
you must discuss things across the table with him. He 
is an ardent believer in unqualified freedom, but he is the 
one man who can influence thought among the rank and 
hie and I should like this Mission to tackle him tactfully. 
He happens to be a friend of Cripps and I think the two 
can get on with each other. Gandhiji too should prove a 
moderating influence. He should on no account be ignored. 
It is true that at times he uses language which is too meta¬ 
physical for the Western mind. Indeed at times it is too 
metaphysical for me also, but with all these peculiarities 
I shall say that he is essentially a man of peace and can 
think on a higher level than many others. The problem 
before this Mission will be mainly psychological and they 
can succeed only if they can create a feeling of confidence 
amongst those who will come into touch with them. I think 
we may then look forward to happy results. They will have 
difficulties with the Sikhs, the Depressed Classes and parti¬ 
cularly with Jinnah. As you know Jinnah and I worked hand 
in hand for nearly 35 years of our life but he is a different 
man altogether now. Whatever else 1 may swallow, I can¬ 
not as a U. P. and a Delhiman, swallow Jinnah’s theory of 
two nations. I am opposed to Pakistan mainly because from 
an international pmnt of view it would be most unfortunate 
to divide India. A divided India will be an easier morsel for 
Russia to swallow and I confess that I am not free from 
considerable doubts as to the attitude and bonahdes of 
Russia. Further, you may be sure that Pakistan in the 
sense in which Jinnah wants it established, a reunion move¬ 
ment will spring up within 24 hours. Instead of dmng 
constructive work for the benefit of the country we shall 
be wasting our time in fomenting intrigues against each 
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Other. If, therefore, the Mission can do anything to s<^ve 
this problem it will be doing a lasting service to the country. 
I am all for the protection of the ministries but the one 
condition which I consider to be absolutely indispensable 
is that there should be one Centre even though it may be 
of a limited scope. The history of India of the 18th Cen¬ 
tury should be a warning to every one. The Moghal 
Emperor created three hereditary Viceroys in Hyderabad, 
Bengal and Oudh, which weakened the Centre and ulti¬ 
mately led to the disappearance of the Moghal Empire. The 
Moghal Empire might have survived even though there had 
been Aurangzebs on the throne but for the folly of weaken¬ 
ing the Centre. Similarly, the Marathas lost their Empire 
because the Peshwa created three hereditary Viceroys — 
Gwalior, Baroda and Holkar — and the Centre was thus 
weakened. I do not approach the question at all from a 
communal point of view. Indeed left to myself I should be 
glad if some Ministers were Muslims. I have no horror of 
Mohamedans or Islam and indeed my Hindu friends look 
upon me more as a Muslim than as a Hindu; but 1 am 
definitely of the opinion that the division of India will mean 
disaster to India. 

“I very well remember 1916 and 1917 when you and I 
were working hand in hand with Mrs. Besant and I know 
what keen interest you took in the Indian Home Rule”. 

On 15th March, Prime Minister Attlee said in the House of 
Commons: 

“It is not good applying the formula of the past to the 
present position. The temperature of 1946 is not the 
temperature of 1920, 1930 or even 1942. The slogans of 
earlier days have been discarded. Sometimes, words that 
seemed at that time to Indians to express the height of their 
aspiratioh are now set aside and other words and ideas 
thrust forward.... We cannot allow a minority to place 
their veto on the advance of a majority”. 

On 16th March, Nehru welcomed the “Change in tone and 
approach” in Attlee’s Speech. 

On 24th March the Cabinet Mission arrived in New Delhi and 
immediately started talks with the Viceroy and the officials. 
From 1st April to 17th April, they interviewed as many as 472 
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representative Indians in 182 sittings. These numbers showed 
the variety of interests which must have been put forward before 
the Mission. 

In his letter to Graham Pole dated 14th April, 1946 Sapru 
wrote; 

‘‘I shall give you my impressions. I thought the Viceroy 
had a very clear idea of the urgency of the situation and the 
necessity for taking a decided action. 1 have pressed it on 
them that they must establish immediately an interim 
government. My suggestion was that the Muslims and the 
Hindus must be represented equally, that is to say, each 
should get five seats in the Council and the remaining five 
should be given to the other minorities, and that they should 
go ahead even if any particular party decided to keep out 
on unreasonable grounds. The next suggestion which I 
made was that they must appoint a Constitution-making 
body more or less on the lines indicated by Sir Stafford 
Cripps in 1942. Thereupon, the following questions arose: 

'T was asked' whether good Mohamedans would be availa¬ 
ble. I was decidedly of the opinion that they would be 
available. As regards Jinnah’s demand that there should 
be two Constitution making bodies I was strongly opposed 
to it and urged on them the appointment of a single Consti¬ 
tution-making body. Sir Stafford Cripps suggested that at 
times it became necessary to devise a face-saving formula, 
and he frankly admitted in reply to a question of mine that 
he wanted to save the face of Jinnah. His proposal was 
that there should be a single Constitution-making body 
divided into two compartments, one dealing with Hindustan 
and providing a centre for it, and the other with Pakistan 
and providing a centre for it; and then they should meet 
together and provide a super-centre for both, which should 
deal with defence, foreign affairs and other cognate matters. 
I pointed out to them that they started by conceding 
Jinnah’s demand that the integrity of India should be broken 
up. I could not agree and I felt confident that the Congress 
and the general body of Hindus would not agree. Furdier 
I pointed out to them that if the two separate centres came 
to a conflict there would be no power left to bring about a 
reconciliation and this would certainly not be done by the 
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so-called super-centre. I laid the greatest stress on die 
centre being a strong one so far as the subjects of national 
importance were concerned and I pointed out to them that 
the Moghal Empire had been disrupted and so also the 
Maratha Empire because the Moghal Empire and the Peshwa 
had committed an act of supreme folly in appointing here¬ 
ditary Viceroys who could not get controlled by the Centres 
at Delhi or at Poona. I further pointed out that I had a 
thorough distrust of Russia and that from Teheran to 
Baluchistan would be one hop and from Baluchistan to 
Delhi would be another. The Viceroy seemed generally to 
agree with me but Lord Pethick Lawrence and Mr. Alexander 
were silent. There were other subsidiary questions which 
arose. 

“Altogether I was impressed by their earnestness and 
desire to arrive at certain decisions. It would be most un¬ 
fortunate if this Mission failed. 

“I then met Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Patel, Maulana 
Azad, lawaharlal Nehru and some of the Princes including 
the Maharaja of Patiala and the Nawab of Bhopal. The 
strain proved too much for me and, therefore, I left Delhi on 
the evening of 4th April. Since then I have been reading 
about further happenings in the newspapers. Congressmen 
are optimistic. I do not share their optimism and the 
reason for that is that Jinnah has been delivering nasty 
speeches but more nasty than his speeches have been the 
speeches of Ferozekhan Noon, Suhrawardy and Khaliquzza- 
man at the Muslim League Legislators’ Convention held at 
Delhi. Suhrawardy has said that Pakistan is the latest 
demand but that it will not be the last. More is to follow. 
Khaliquazzaman has widely attacked Hinduism; and Feroze¬ 
khan Noon has reminded the Hindus of Changezkhan and 
told them that if Pakistan is not conceded by the Hindus 
or by the British, the Muslims will do things in India against 
which the atrocities of Changezkhan will pale into insigni¬ 
ficance and probably they will ask Russia to give them 
Pakistan. Now this is not an atmosphere which is calculated 
to promote a compromise. Frankly I think they have lost 
their heads and they are adopting this threatening attitude 
just to frighten both the British and the Hindus. Luckily* 
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the fire-eaters among the Congress have not been emitting 
fire so far. Nevertheless, Sir Stafford Cripps and the other 
members of the Delegation are doing their best to promote a 
settlement and from the papers and private correspondence 
I find that the question of a super-centre Math the separate 
centres below it is being pressed.” 

Maulana Azad in his talks with the Cabinet Mission on 6th 
April suggested a Federal Government of India with de¬ 
centralisation of power with Provinces. His point of view was 
that there would be only three subjects in the Federal Govern¬ 
ment—^Defence, Communications and Foreign Affairs. The others 
would be Provincial subjects but the third list would have 
residuary powers which the Provinces could themselves control 
or pass them on to the Central Government. This decentralisation 
of powers to the Provinces would sclve the communal pro¬ 
blem in as much as in the three Provinces where the Muslims, 
were in a majority all the subjects would be Provincial and only 
three subjects would be controlled by the Central Government. 
Azad says in his autobiography that he had not discussed his 
scheme with the Congress leaders or the Working Committee. 
He told the Working Committee of the Congress meeting on the 
12th April of his scheme in detail. Gandhiji, according to Azad, 
supported Azad but members of the Working Committee raised 
questions. Sardar Patel said that apart from the three subjects, 
there were certain subjects like currency and finance which must 
belong to the Central sphere—also trade and industry. This 
solution which Azad suggested would meet the fears of the Mus¬ 
lim League which was demanding Pakistan. 

On 15th April, Azad in a statement said: ”The Congress stands 
for four fundamental things. First, complete independence; 
second, United India; third, one federation composed of fully 
autonomous units which will have residuary powers in their 
hands; and fourth, two lists of Central subjects, one compulsory 
and the other optional”. 

The Muslim League demanded that the Muslim majority pro¬ 
vinces should have full autonomy. The Cabinet Mission informed 
Jinnah, in the course of their talk with him that power could be 
transferred only to one body and not to two bodies. Therefore, 
the establishment of two centres in India could not be conceived 
under Constitutional law and practice. The Mission also drew 
his .attention to the need for a single centre for security reasons. 
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The Cabinet Mission convened a conference in Simla of the 
representatives of the Congress and the Muslim League, which 
met from 5th May to 11th May. On the basis of the previous 
month’s discussions, the Mission sugg^ted a scheme based upon 
the following fundamental principle. The future constitutional 
structure of British India was to be as follows: 

A Union Government dealing with the following subjects: 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications. There will be 
two groups of Provinces, one of the predominently Hindu Pro¬ 
vinces and the other of the predominently Muslim Provinces, 
dealing with all other subjects which the Provinces in the respec- 
, tive groups desire to be dealt with in common. The Provincial 
Government will deal with all other subjects and will have all 
the residuary sovereign rights. 

The Conference ended in a break-down and issued a commu¬ 
nique to that effect. 

On 16th May, the Cabinet Mission issued a White Paper, which 
the Mission considered “the best arrangement to ensure the 
speedy setting up of a Constitution for India”. The British 
Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy recommended that the future 
constitution should take the following basic form: (1) There should 
be a Union of India, embracing both British India and the States, 
which should deal with the following subjects: Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Communications and should have the powers neces¬ 
sary to raise the finances required for the above subjects. (2) 
The Union should have an Executive and a Legislature consti¬ 
tuted from British, Indian and States’ Representatives. (3) All 
subjects other than the Un^on subjects, and all residuary powers 
should vest in the Provinces. (4) The States will retain all sub¬ 
jects and powers other than those ceded to the Union. (5) Pro¬ 
vinces should be free to form groups with executives and legisla¬ 
tures, and each group determine the Provincial subjects to be 
taken in common. 

On Pakistan, the statement said: *‘We are unable to advise 
the British Government that the power which at present resides 
in British hands should be handed over to two entirely separate 
Sovereign States. The Delegaticm and the Viceroy have been 
forced to the conclusion that neither a larger nor a smaller 
Sovereign State of Pakistan would provide an acceptable solution 
for die Communal problem”. 
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Pethick-Lawrence in a broadcast fr<Mn New Delhi said: 'There 
is a passionate desire in the hearts of Indians, expressed.by the 
leaders of all their political parties, for independence. His 
Majesty’s Government and the British people as a whole are fully 
ready to accord this independence whether within or without 
the British Commonwealth and hope that out of this will spring 
a lasting and friendly association between our two peoples on a 
footing of complete equality.” 

Stafford Cripps at a Press Conference in New Delhi said: 
“We hope from the bottom of our hearts that the Indian people 
will accept this statement in the spirit of co-operation in which 
it has been drawn and that within a week or two, the process erf. 
Constitution-making may begin and the Interim Government 
may be formed”. 

Gandhiji approved of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals. Writing 
in the “Harijan” of 26th May, he considered the White Paper 
to be the best document the British Government could have pro¬ 
duced in the circumstances. Jinnah hoped that they might be 
able to solve the constitutional problem facing India in a friendly 
and amicable manner. 

The Muslim League accepted the Cabinet Mission’s proposals 
and agreed to join the Constitution-making body but added that 
it would keep in view the opportunity and the right of secession 
of provinces or groups from the Union which was provided in 
the Mission’s plan by implication. 

The Congress President wrote to the Viceroy on 13 th June, 
1946, rejecting proposals for an Interim Government based on 
parity of representation between Congress and Muslim League. 

In view of the Congress rejection of the proposals for an 
Interim Government, the Viceroy announced on 16th June that 
he would go ahead with the formation of the Provincial Interim 
Government. He decided to issue invitations to 14 leading per¬ 
sonalities belonging to the two major parties and the minorities 
to join the new Executive Council which would start functioning 
about June 26. 

The Congress later decided to join the Interim Government 
under certain conditions, but mental reservations were implied 
in die Congress decision. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru appealed to 
die Indian party leaders to accept the proposals of die Viceroy 
for the formation of an Interim Government, 
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Widi the Congress Working Ommittee adjourning on 20di 
June, the prospects of the Congress arriving at an early decision 
on the formation of the Interim Government suffered a set back. 
On 24th June the Congress decided not to join the Interim Gov¬ 
ernment announced by the Viceroy but accepted the long term 
proposals for Constitution-making. Jinnah wrote to the Viceroy 
that the Muslim League had decided to join the Interim Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy announced that a tempo¬ 
rary care-taker Government of officials would be set up and the 
negotiations to form a representative Government would be 
adjourned for a short interval while the elections to the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly took place. The statement said: “The Cabinet 
Mission and the Viceroy are glad that Constitution-making could 
now proceed with the consent of the two major parties and of 
the States”, 

Jinnah objected to the formation of this Caretaker Govern¬ 
ment which he thought was contrary to what the Viceroy had 
promised him. The Viceroy had said that he would go ahead 
with the formation of the provisional Government consisting of 
representatives of political parties. The Viceroy’s point of view 
in appointing a Caretaker Government of officials was that in 
view of the fact that the second part of the Mission’s proposals 
viz. the election to the Constituent Assembly was to be taken 
in hand, it was considered necessary to postpone the appoint¬ 
ment of a political Interim Government. In his letter to the 
Viceroy, dated 27th June, Jinnah said that in view of this new 
development, the elections to the Constituent Assembly should 

also be postponed.“the long-term plan and the formation of 

the Interim Government formed one whole, each constituting 
an integral part of the whole scheme. It is, therefore, undesira¬ 
ble to proceed with one part i.e. elections to the Constituent 
Assembly and to postpone the other”. 

Nehru took over as Congress President from Azad and at the 
first Press Conference he held then, he made a tactless and 
harmful statement, further antagonising Jinnah. He said that 
he would have no treaty with the British Government, if they 
sought to impose anything upon India; as for the minorities, it 
was a domestic problem and “we shall no doubt succeed in solv- 
^ it. Yfe gc^ept no outsider’s interference in it, certainly not 
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the British Government’s interference, and, therefore, these two 
limiting factors to the sovereignty of the Constituent Assembly 
are not accepted by us”. He also opposed the grouping of Pro¬ 
vinces. Nehru further enlarged the scope of the three Central 
subjects. He said that Defence and Communications would 
embrace a large number of industries necessary for their support. 
’’Foreign Affairs” would include foreign trade policy. The Union 
must also provide itself with the necessary finances by taxation 
and not from any contribution by Provinces. Currency and 
Credit must also be included in the Central subjects and the 
Centre must have an over-all authority to settle inter-provincial 
disputes and to deal with administrative or economic breakdowns. 

These statements made finnah more suspicious of Congress 
intentions and more obstinate in his opposition to any effort 
for co-operation with Congress. 

Jinnah had supported a weak centre and the grouping of 
Provinces with residuary powers. He had accepted the British 
plans on these points: Nehru’s statements went directly against 
the spirit of the British Mission’s plan. 

Nehru did not realise that there was much to be gained by 
silence and this false move upset any prospects of rapproachment 
with Jinnah. This was one of the most fiery, provocative and 
uncalled for statements in his long public life. 

It was not for Nehru to alter an agreed plan unilaterally at a 
later stage. 

Azad, the • retiring Congress President referred with perfect 
justification to Nehru’s Press Conference as ‘‘one of those un¬ 
fortunate events which change the course of history” and cate¬ 
gorically stated that ‘‘it was not correct to say (as Nehru did) 
that Congress was free to modify the (Cabinet Mission) Plan as 
it pleased”. 

Azad further said: 

‘‘Jinnah had accepted the Cabinet Mission Plan as there was 
no alternative. Jawaharlal’s statement came to him as a bomb¬ 
shell. Jinnah issued a statement that the Muslim League had 
accepted the Plan as it was assured that the Congress had also 
accepted the scheme and that the Plan would be the basis of the 
future constitution of India. Now that the Congress PreMdent 
l)a4 declare^ tjiat th^ Confess covld change the scheme through 
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its majority in the Constituent Assembly, this would mean that 
the minorities were placed at the mercy of the majority”. 

The Working Committee at its meeting held on 8th August 
made no reference to Nehru's unhelpful Press Conference as it 
would have been awkward to criticise the new President. It, 
therefore, re-aifirmed the decision of the A. I. C. C. accepting 
the scheme in its entirety thus indirectly repudiating Nehru’s 
statement. 

On 18th July, Pethick-Lawrence and Cripps in Parliament un¬ 
equivocally assured Jinnah that the Government would stick to 
the Cabinet Mission Plan of 16th May as it stood. 

Jinnah, however, remained unreconciled and was not willing 
to accept Pethick-Lawrence’s and Cripps’ pacifying statements 
and asked what assurance could the minorities have that once 
the British left. Congress would not again change and go back to 
the position taken up in Jawaharlal’s statement. Jinnah was 
furious and bitter and in his opening speech at the meeting of 
the Muslim League Council in Bombay held on 27th July, he 
reiterated the demand for Pakistan. The Council rejected the 
Cabinet Mission Plan and decided to resort to “Direct Action" 
for the achievement of Pakistan. 

The Council called upon the Working Committee to prepare 
a programme of direct action. 

The Viceroy renewed his offer for the appointment of an 
Interim Government. Jinnah immediately rejected it. 

The British Government refused to allow Jinnah to exercise 
his power of veto. 

Nehru who was asked by the Viceroy to submit proposals for 
the new Government, was authorised by the Working Committee 
to do so. Nehru wrote to Jinnah offering five seats out of four¬ 
teen, in the Interim Government, to nominees of Jinnah and 
followed it up by seeing Jinnah in Bombay. But Jinnah once 
again rejected the proposal as he did not agree to the appoint¬ 
ment of a non-League Muslim in the Government even out of 
the Congress quota. 

A pertinent question may be asked: If Nehru had not in his 
Press Statement early in July expressed himself so strongly, which 
put Jinnah's back up, would Jinnah have taken a less truculent 
attitude towards Nehru’s offer of co-operation with the new 
^Interim Government? Was this not one of the last opportunities 
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which Congress let slip out of its hands to win Jinnah’s co* 
operation? 

The ‘^Direct Action Day” was fixed for August 16. Constitu¬ 
tional agitation was to be given up. In Bengal, the results were 
disastrous. ^Direct Action” in Calcutta and other places .was 
merely a camouflage for an organised anti-Hindu campaign of 
loot, arson and indiscriminate murder of men, women and 
children in broad daylight with impunity. In Calcutta, the 
‘‘Direct Action Day” was declared a public holiday. The Police 
were conspicuous by their absence owing to the deliberate in¬ 
action of the Government. The estimate is that between 5,000 
to 10,000 people were killed during the four days of indiscrimi¬ 
nate looting of shops and murders. It has now been proved 
beyond all doubt that this great killing and outrage were delibe¬ 
rately organised beforehand with the active support of the 
League Government. 

Azad writes: “Throughout Calcutta, the Military and the 
Police were standing by, but remained inactive while innocent 
men and women were being killed”. 

The Hindus not getting any protection from Government, 
organised themselves and retaliated. A civil war for the next 
few days followed. Then only did the Government intervene. 

On 2nd September, Nehru formed the Provisional Interim 
Government but as Jinnah had refused co-operation, there were 
no representatives of the Muslim League. Neither the Viceroy 
nor Nehru and his colleagues were happy about this. The Vice¬ 
roy saw Jinnah and eventually Jinnah agreed to nominate Muslim 
League representatives to the Interim Government. The imme¬ 
diate problem was about the allocation of portfolios. The 
Finance Ministership and the Home Ministership were to be 
shared between the Congress and the Muslim League. As Patel 
refused to give up the Home Ministership, Liaquat became the 
Finance Minister. It was considered that the Home Ministership 
was the most important portfolio. When Wavell first offered 
Finance to the Muslim League, Jinnah had hesitated. But then, 
Chouduari Mohamed Ali then an official working in die Gov- 
ernmept of India, piivately told Jinnah that Finance was the 
most important Department which could control the working ot 
the whole Government. Jinnah and Liaquat Ali accepted ffiis 
poipt of view and Liaquat AU became the finance Minister, The 
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procedure to hold the informal meetings of the Cabinet befCMre 
the formal meeting with the Viceroy as President, was given up 
as Uaquat and his colleagues refused to attend the informal 
meetings. This led to trouble as no joint action was possible, 

N,ehru, Patel, Liaquat and Nishtar went to Calcutta for a peace 
eflfort and issued a joint appeal for the cessation of violence and 
a return to the methods of peace. Just then, Bihar retaliated 
against the Muslims. Terrible violence followed. Nehru and 
Nishtar, accompanied by Anugraha Narayan Sinha, the Finance 
Minister, and Abdul Bari, President of the Bihar Provincial 
Congress Committee and certain Muslim League Leaders, visited 
Bihar. 

Nehru addressing a public meeting said: “If you want to kill 
a Muslim, you must kill me first and proceed to do whatever you 
choose after marching over my dead body”. 

Nehru chastised the people for resorting to acts of lawlessness 
and told them they were seriously mistaken if they had thought 
that Swaraj meant the freedom to cut the throats of the people 
with whom they disagreed. He made pointed reference to the 
Majority (Hindu) community in the Province and said that shouts 
of Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai or Pandit Jawaharlal Ki Jai did not 
sound pleasing to his ears when he knew that they had indulged 
in acts of violence instead of sacrificing their lives to protect 
their Muslim brethren. By these acts they had proved traitors 
to the country and placed serious obstacles on the path of 
Swaraj. 

Gandhiji on 5th November threatened to go on a fast unto 
death unless the communal riots in Bihar stopped within 24 
hours, but the disturbances flared up and hundreds were killed. 
The reason for this retaliation was that in Calcutta, Hindus includ¬ 
ing Biharees, were victims of Muslim brutalities including murder. 
The Biharees had to leave Calcutta and escaped to Patna, Bhagal- 
pur and other places in Bihar, where Muslims were in a minority. 
Jinnah told me in London on 12th December that 30,000 Muslims 
were killed in Bihar. This was an exaggeration but there is no 
doubt that events in Bihar made Jinnah sad, bitter and unforgiv¬ 
ing. He became more obstinate. 

Gandhiji started on his peace mission to Noakhali on 9th 
November. 

Jinnah, in a statement on J4tH November, explained the r<rfe 
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of the Muslim League members in the Interim Government and 
reiterated the fact that the only solution of the Indian problem 
was Pakistan, which, until absolutely achieved, there was no 
possibility of an end to India’s civil strife. 

Nehru, in an outspoken declaration at the Congress Subjects 
Committee at Meerut stated on 21st November 1946 that the 
atmosphere in the new Central Government after the League’s 
entry, had become so strained that Congress members had twice 
threatened to resign. “Our patience is fast reaching the limit”, 
and added, “If these things continue, a struggle on a large scale 
was inevitable”. He also charged the Viceroy with failure to 
carry on Government in the spirit in which it had started. 

Jinnah, in a statement, on 21st November declared that no 
representative of the Muslim League would participate in the 
Constituent Assembly and the Bombay Resolution of the Muslim 
League Council stood. He further accused the Viceroy and His 
Majesty’s Government of “playing into the hands of the Con¬ 
gress” and maintained that “by forcing this meeting of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, a situation had been created which would lead 
to serious consequences”. 

During the last six months of 1946, correspondence between 
Nehru, Jinnah, Wavell and Gandhiji was carried on vehemently. 
It is neither necessary nor possible to quote from or summarise 
all the correspondence which created bitterness and confusion 
and which was responsible for further antagonism between the 
Congress and the Muslim League. 

It is pertinent, however, to give a short account of the develop¬ 
ments which led to this bitterness and confusion. 

Disclosure in formal correspondence that Gandhiji agreed to a 
formula which permitted the Muslim League to claim that it was 
the sole representative of Muslims in India was made by Jinnah. 
The correspondence disclosed also that Nehru and other members 
of the Interim Cabinet refused to consider this proposition as 
binding upon them because it restricted the right of the Congress 
tQ speak for those Indian Muslims who did not follow the Muslim 
League leadership. 

Release of the correspondence came as an anti-climax to the 
days of negotiations which ended* with the League’s announcement 
that it was cmning into the Government without any agreement 
with the Congress on how to proceed after the new GovemmeRt 
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was formed. There was little in the correspondence that had 
not become known to the public during the negotiations. First, 
Jinnah and Gandhiji had their conversation at which they agreed 
on the following formula: 

“The Congress does not challenge and accepts that the 
Muslim League now is the authoritative representative body 
of an overwhelming majority of the Muslims of India. As 
such and in accordance with democratic principles, they 
alone have today an unquestionable right to represent the 
Muslims of India. But the Congress cannot agree that any 
restriction or limitation should be put upon the Congress 
to choose such representatives as they think proper from 
among the members of the Congress as their representatives”. 

To Congress leaders it represented such a dramatic departure 
from their long-held position, that they could not accept it. They 
repudiated Gandhiji. 

Nehru wrote to Jinnah on 6th October: “We feel that 
the formula is not happily worded. We are willing, as a 
result of the elections, to accept the Muslim League as the 
authoritative organisation of an overwhelming majority of 
Muslims of India and that as such and in accordance with 
democratic principles, they have today the unquestionable 
right to represent the Muslims of India, provided that for 
identical reasons the League recognises the Congress as an 
authoritative organisation representing all non-Muslims and 
such Muslims as have thrown in their lot with the Congress. 
The Congress cannot agree to any restriction or limitations 
to be put upon it in choosing such representatives as they 
think proper amongst the members of the Congress. We 
would suggest, therefore, that no formula is necessary and 
each organisation may stand on its merits”. 

Gandhiji accepted this repudiation without protest as later at a 
prayer meeting he said he had been guilty 'of acting without 
closely reading it. 

The correspondence further disclosed Jinnah’s determination 
to prevent anything arising which would prejudice his intention 
of achieving Pakistan. 

To make matters worse. Dr. Bardoloi, Chief Minister of 
Astern, was opposed to the grouping of Bengal with Assam, 
Nehru and Azad did not approve of this as these groupings were 
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a cardinal point with Jinnah. But, Gandhiji sided with Dr. 
Bardold and Nehru was helpless. 

This gave linnah the opportunity finally to decide on the boy¬ 
cott of the Constituent Assembly. 

It was at this stage that Attlee stepped into the breach to 
prevent the final break-down. On 26th November, the British 
Cabinet invited the Viceroy and five Members of the Interim 
Government — two Congress representatives, two Muslim League 
representatives and one Sikh to London. Jinnah immediately 
accepted the invitation but Congress had at first refused it. It 
was only on a personal call from Attlee that Nehru agreed to go 
to London. 

Wavell, Jinnah, Liaquat Ali, Nehru and Baldeo Singh, the Sikh 
representative, flew to London. The Conference did not, how¬ 
ever, produce any helpful positive results. Nehru did not accept 
the grouping of Provinces. The Conference thus broke down, 
and Nehru and Baldeo Singh left London on the morning of 7th 
December to arrive in India in time for the opening of the 
Constituent Assembly on 9th December. The Assembly met with 
all the Muslim League representatives absent. 



Chapter xii 


VISIT TO LONDON 

I FLEW from New York on 5th December and arrived in 
Loiidon on 6th December at 1.30 p.m. on the evening of which 
day, the British Prime Minister and the Cabinet Mission had the 
Round Table Conference with Wavell and the Indian leaders — 
Nehru, Jinnah, Liaquat Ali and Baldeo Singh. On the 7th morn¬ 
ing, just before Nehru took off from London, was published the 
British Government’s statement announcing the failure of this 
Round Table Conference. 

I was in London upto the 20th and during this fortnight I met: 
Lady Emily Lutyens, Major David Graham Pole, Jinnah, 
Arthur Henderson, Under Secretary for India; Sir Stanley Reed. 
M. P; Strauss, Parliamentary Secretary for Transport; Prime 
Minister Attlee; Woodrow Wayatt who had accompanied 
the British Cabinet Mission to India; Lord Scarborough, Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India; Nye Bevan, 
Minister for Health. 

I have mentioned the names in the order in which I met them. 

A week before leaving New York I had read Shiva Rao’s article 
written on the 19th November, published in the Nation of 30th 
November. In this article Shiva Rao said that Lord Wavell, being 
Churchill’s nominee, had made an unholy alliance with the 
British Services and the Muslim League and the Indian vested 
interests — the Zamindars, whom the Congress wanted to put 
down, to sabotage the British Government’s plan. Shiva Rao 
called upon the British Cabinet to withdraw this professional 
soldier from India and to send a more capable Viceroy in his 
place. 

Before I left India in May. 1946, I had been told by people 
who were in close touch with the British Cabinet Mission and 
were having day to day talks and discussions with them that 
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Lord Wavell had fully co-operated with the other three members 
of the Mission. I was, therefore, reluctant to accept Shiva Rao’s 
reactions about Lord Wavell. 

In most of my talks I had to refer to Shiva Rao’s article both 
for the purpose of eliciting correct information as also for show¬ 
ing how Indian public opinion had become so critical once again 
of British bonahdes. I had also read Nehru’s speech in Meerut 
referring to the mental alliance between the British officials and 
the Muslim League. 

Lady Emily Lutyens told me that Shiva Rao had written to 
her about a month back, a pessimistic letter about the Indian 
situation and he had said that the only way to restore peace and 
harmony was by conceding to Jinnah some kind of Pakistan. 

Graham Pole assured me that the British Government’s inten¬ 
tions were honest and genuine in giving political freedom to 
India and there was a feeling of dismay that the Indians instead 
of taking up self-government which was offered to them, were 
dissipating their energies in distrust of the British and in com¬ 
munal bickerings and killings. 

Jinnah was friendly and I had a brief talk with him. I found 
him sick and depressed. Jinnah asked me all about my trip to 
U. S. A. I told him that I was away from India for about seven 
months and I was, therefore, not able to understand what was 
happening to the country. ‘‘Country, what country?” Jinnah 
asked. “There is no country. There are only Hindus and Mussal- 
mans”. I found that Jinnah wanted no settlement except on basis 
of Pakistan. He wanted to keep the fight on because he was 
badly handled and treated and abused by the Congress leaders. 

Jinnah referred to Bihar and sdid that he had sifted all the 
evidence, rejecting what he thought was unreliable and uncorro¬ 
borated and he thought that 30,000 Muslims were killed in the 
Bihar riots. Against this figure of 30,000 which was a hopeless 
exaggeration, Nehru in the Assembly gave a figure of 2,000. 
I read Vallabhbhai’s speech that in view of the fact that the 
Muslim League had refused to attend and co-operate with the 
Constituent Assembly, it had no place any more in the Interim 
Government and that the five members of the Muslim League 
should, therefore, resign from the Government. The Muslim 
League members were not co-operating in the Interim Govern¬ 
ment with the other members. I put it to Jinnah that the Muslim 
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League and the Congress could carry on their quarrels outside 
the Government in regard to the Constituent Assembly and the 
future constitution of the country, but was it not essential 
that they should work together inside the Government and do 
as much as they possibly could for the country? Jinnah replied: 
“What do you mean? How can it be possible? Do you mean to 
say that you and I can kiss each other in this room and go out 
of the room and stab each other?” This clearly implied that 
Jinnah did not want to co-operate and do any work inside the 
Interim Government and that he had sent his five men of the 
Muslim League to join Wavell’s Executive Council not to do 
any work, but to stop the Congress members also from any work 
and to sabotage the whole Government machinery from inside. 

I showed Jinnah Shiva Rao’s article. He read it carefully and 
asked me if I would leave the article with him. I agreed. 

Jinnah was friendly to me and said that I should meet him 
again in Bombay and that he would always be happy and willing 
to meet me whenever I could find the time. I felt that if the 
Congress leaders had not broken away from him in personal rela¬ 
tionship, he would not have been so embittered. His self-esteem, 
his pride and his feeling of being personally hurt had embittered 
him and he had created ghosts of suspicion and distrust all round 
him. At the same time he had kept his shrewdness and he knew 
the art of not speaking too much as also of upsetting his oppo¬ 
nents. He had found in the impetuous and conceited Nehru, an 
easy victim. One more difficulty with Nehru was — and Jinnah 
knew it — that he was fond of making speeches and saying un¬ 
helpful things. 

Arthur Henderson as well as Attlee and Pethick Lawrence had 
seen many of my letters to Graham Pole. Arthur Henderson 
was friendly and informal in his talks with me. I had two talks 
with him. I gave him my reactions about Jinnah and also spoke 
to him about Shiva Rao’s article. He made a bad face about 
Shiva Rao’s criticism of Wavell. He said the British Government 
were straining every nerve to put matters right for India and 
it did not help Indians to have any suspicions about the British 
bonafides. This suspicion of British bonafides was unjustifiable. 
The attitude of Henderson in his talk with me was natural and 
honest and I felt happy that he meant business and was not talk' 
isg with his tongue in the cheek. 
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Henderson told me that according to reports from the Military 
anything from 5,000 to 10,000 were killed in Bihar. 

Henderson said that it would be easy for Assam to opt out 
if events and experience showed, that it was not possible to work 
along with Bengal and if Bengal tried to force unpleasant condi¬ 
tions on Assam. 

Henderson met me again a couple of days later. He fold me 
that he had sat next to Jinnah at the King’s Lunch and was sur* 
prised to see that Jinnah did not touch the. food at all. He 
conceded that Jinnah was a sick man and promptly added: 
"Don't think that your troubles would be over if Jinnah dis¬ 
appeared. Liaquat and Suhrawardy are worse than Jinnah.... " 
I agreed. But neither Liaquat nor Suhrawardy would be able to 
keep the Muslim League together all over India as Jinnah had 
been able to do. 

Sir Stanley Reed was formerly Editor of the Times of India. 
In 1946 he was 74 years old. He told me that he was, on general 
principles, in agreement with the British Labour Government’s 
policy in regard to India which he thought was honest and 
genuine and was ail along supporting it. He said that Churchill 
in his wild opposition to Indian aspirations did not represent the 
Conservative Party’s policy towards India. Churchill, he said, 
had gone peevish and quarrelsome and every time he visited 
the House of Commons he picked up a quarrel with Morrison and 
wasted the time of the House on unnecessary bickerings. 
Churchill had lost all his influence with his own Party—and 
the Party wanted him to resign his leadership which he was not 
doing and the Conservative Party was, therefore, unable to formu¬ 
late any constructive domestic policy as well as any definite 
policy on India. Sir Stanley Reed said that the Conservative Party 
did not want a debate in India as it agreed with the British Cabi¬ 
net that at this stage, a debate would not be helpful; and Sir 
Stanley Reed said that if Churchill would force a debate and 
make a bad speech, he (Stanley Reed) would make a speech and 
disagree openly with Churchill. 

. 1 heard Attlee’s statement in the House of Commons which was 
more or less the same as the statement of 6th December. 
Churchill insisted on a debate and Morrison agreed to it reluc- 
tahtly. 

On lOfh December! I lunched with Strauss in the House of 
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Conunons. I found him a very able, well-meaning and consden* 
tious Labour Party-man and he had a promising future along 
with Strachey and Bevan. Shawcross, Sir Stanley Reed told me, 
was arrogant and ambitious. 

Strauss said it was for the Indians to take up responsibility 
and it was not fair or helpful on their part to say that the 
British were coming in the way. 

Strauss said that England was fast spending the money, got 
from the American loan and that it would all be over within 
two years; and that the condition of England was bad even though 
she was trying to put matters right and within two years, England 
would have to borrow again. 

Then followed three days of debate on India in the House of 
Commons and I was present ail throughout in the Dominion 
Gallery. Others in the Gallery were Jinnah, Liaquat Ali, Ispahan! 
and Begum Shah Nawaz, both of whom had just returned from 
the U. S. A. Mrs. Pandit and Rajkumari Amrit Kaur were also 
there. After having heard speeches of Cripps and Alexander, I 
personally had no hesitation in maintaining that the intentions 
of the British Government were perfectly honest and that they 
did not in any way want to encourage or countenance the wild 
opposition of the Muslim League and that they did not want to 
help it to sabotage the progress towards self-government. 

Churchill made a mischievous speech and Stanley Reed, true 
to his word, lost no time in replying to it and criticising him. 
Woodrow Wyatt suggested that the British should name a date 
not later than twelve months when they should withdraw com¬ 
pletely from India. Alexander referred to Wyatt’s suggestion in 
his final reply aud said that the British Government were seriously 
considering it. Winterton made an idiotic and mischievous speech 
and I found him behaving like a clown and a fool. In all the 
three days I went to the House, I found nobody was taking any 
notice of him and he just went on making silly interruptions and 
once very nearly blurted out that all that he had said had come 
directly from some interested, anti-Indian Party. 

Alexander in his final reply, paid a tribute to the loyalty and 
the non-communal attitude of the Hindu and Muslim units of 
the Indian Army. Ispahani who was sitting next to me told me: 
*^What Alexander says was true three months ago, but it is no 
longer true now. The communal feeling has entered the Indian 
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Army also”. This implied that if the riots would continue, the 
Government of India would have difficulty in handling the situa> 
tion. 

I found Churchill groaning and grumbling most of the time, 
that he was sitting in the House on the front Opposition Bench. 
He cut a sorry figure. It spoke volumes for the political judg¬ 
ment and spirit of toleration of the British people that whilst they 
respected and loved Churchill for all that he had done during the 
War, they refused to accept him any more as their leader. He 
was the National Hero but not the leader. 

Butler and Anderson made guarded and careful speeches. But 
one could see that they felt uncomfortable that India had slipped 
out of their hands. 

One special feature of the debate I must mention; Dr. Ambedkar 
had visited England sometime in October/November and practi¬ 
cally every speech in the House of Commons referred to the 
grievances of the Harijans and the injustice done to them in 
the system of election to the Legislature and to the Constituent 
Assembly based on the Poona Pact as a result of Gandhiji’s fast 
in 1932. Dr. Ambedkar had succeeded tremendously in improv¬ 
ing his case with the British Government as well as the Conserva¬ 
tive Opposition. 

1 was surprised that no notice had been taken of and no com¬ 
ments were made on an interesting episode in the debate when 
Churchill was making his speech. Controversy was still raging 
in regard to who was responsible for the failure of the Crip^s 
Mission of 1942 and it was believed in India that the Briti^ 
Government had withdrawn their offer which Cripps had brought 
and Churchill had pulled up Cripps. The admission in regard to 
pulling up of Cripps was made by Churchill himself. 

I am taking the following quotations from the Hansard of 
December 12th: 

“Mr. Churchill: I remember well when the Right Hon’ble 
and learned Gentleman went out as repre¬ 
sentative of the Government of which I 
was the Head, and how we had to pull 
him up because—(Interruption) I do not 
want to say anything. 

“Sir S. Cripps: If the Rt. Hon. Gentleman intends to dis¬ 
close what passed between me and the 
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Cabinet on that occasion, I hope he wiU 
disclose it all ** 

"Mr. Churchill: The Rt. Hon. and learned Gentleman is 
quite right in what he says and I shall not 
pursue the point 

Then came the debate in the House of Lords. Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence made it clear that the British Government were not 
prepared to accept any other interpretation of the statement of 
May 16 except the one they had put on it. 

Lord Simon’s speech was mischievous and Linlithgow mad.e 
a sad and pathetic speech almost repeating in a differerit form 
Wyatt’s suggestion of completely quitting India by the end of 
the year. Lord Samuel’s speech was good and helpful. 

I was unable to meet Sir Stafford Cripps as he went away to 
Zurich, Switzerland, soon after his opening speech on the India 
debate. 

On Tuesday, 17th December, at 12.45 I met Piime Minister 
Attlee in his Cabinet Room at 10, Downing Street, and I had 
about fifteen minutes frank, informal and friendly talk with him. 
I found him speaking quickly and looking over-worked. I set 
the ball rolling by saying that I was at the House of Commons 
for three days listening to the debate, that the debate had done 
harm in India by creating more misunderstanding, but I felt that 
the British Government’s intentions were honest and genuine. At 
the same time I pointed out that Nehru had just returned to 
India saying that he had brought no word of cheer from London. 
Further, I was afraid that the last paragraph in the British State¬ 
ment was liable to be misunderstood and misconstrued as giving 
the Muslim League again the power to veto any progress and re¬ 
form. Could Attlee tell me something which would brighten up 
the situation? Attlee asked what more he could say and how 
that could be said. Everything that was said and done was 
twisted in India. I said not twisted but misunderstood. I said 
that India felt that the British Government appeared to be going^ 
back on Attlee’s old statement of March 15th in the Commons. 
Sir C. P. had said that the British statement was giving Jinnah 
Pakistan in essence. Attlee had not seen C. P.’s statement and 
asked me if I had it. I gave it to him and he read it through 
immediately. Attlee looked worried. He did not know that 
C P. had resigned the Dewansbip of Travancore. 1 gave him 
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the letter which I had received that morning from Bombay giving 
reasons for C. P.’s resignation. 

Attlee said that the Congress should do everything possible to 
get Jinnah and the Muslim League into the Constituent Assembly. 
I told him that I had met finnah on the 12th and I had found 
him unreasonable. Jinnah was wrong in briefing Churchill and 
Winterton against Attlee and the British Cabinet. 

I asked Attlee if he could give me one word of cheer for India. 
I suggested that Nehru was not the leader of India but Patel was. 
Attlee said he knew it. I asked Attlee what 1 should tell Patel 
when I met him in India. Attlee told me to tell Patel that he 
was strong enough and big enough to be able to afford a little 
generosity towards Jinnah and the Muslim League to bring them 
into the Constituent Assembly. 

I replied: “Tell me if Patel does manage to get Jinnah into the 
Constituent Assembly, do you think Jinnah will then be reasona¬ 
ble and that the work of the Constituent Assembly would proceed 
smoothly”? Attlee said that once Jinnah came into the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, it would be easier to deal with him. 

Attlee said that he was offering India self-government on a 
plate of gold and instead of taking it quickly and getting to work, 
Indians were quarrelling and arguing about small points here and 
there, losing sight of the main problem of complete self-govern¬ 
ment. Indians were wasting their time in quarrels and worry¬ 
ing about small insignificant things. What could the British do 
about it? It was for Indians to settle their own problems. 

Attlee made a big impression on me about his being genuine and 
sincere and honest and not the least doubt had been left in my 
mind that the British Government had definitely decided to quit 
India politically and they were perturbed over the internal squabbles 
and did not know how to put matters right. Nothing would suit 
England better than a political settlement in India, so that England’s 
hands would be free of at least one problem and further, England 
could come to trade agreements with India and create an export 
market for herself. I told Attlee that when 1 got back to India 
which would be in less than a week, I would speak to my friends 
of my talk with him and tell them that it was not helpful to ctm* 
tinue to suspect British bonafides. It would take me about a fort- 
night to size up the situation. 1 would send my reactions to 
Oraham Pole. 
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Attlee came out with me to say "Good Bye". 

From 2 to 2-15 p.m. I had a talk with the Earl of Scarborough. 
I found him cheerful and looking fit. We used to get on very well 
in Bombay and he told me on the phone that morning that he would 
not let me go from England till I had met him. He asked me one 
question after another about India. He also asked about my 
American visit. He said he had supported the British Labour 
Government’s policy and would continue to do so. 

At 3-15 for half an hour, I was at the India Office with Lord 
Pethic-Lawrcnce. I found him kind and free in his talk. He was 
unhappy over the Indian situation. He said that he knew Nehru 
was an honourable gentleman and he liked him. All the time he 
wanted to send a cable to Nehru to congratulate him on the start¬ 
ing of the Constituent Assembly. But if Pethick-Lawrence would 
send one such cable, Jinnah would make speeches of protest and 
Nehru would reply, making still more speeches and there would 
be more trouble than ever before. Could not some one tell Nehru 
not to make any speeches in reply to Jinnah and Churchill? They 
were out for trouble and mischief and Nehru was playing into 
their hands by taking serious notice of them. Pethick-Lawrence 
asked: “Why do the Congress people worry about groupings? 
Why can’t they set about the task quickly without worrying about 
what would happen to Assam? Those things would adjust them¬ 
selves in course of time. It was foolish to waste time and energy 
on these little matters when so much had to be done”. 

Pethick-Lawrence added that people in India thought that the 
British Government were gloating over and enjoying the troubles 
between Hindus and Muslims. The Indians suspected that the 
British were encouraging these troubles. Pethick-Lawrence said 
he was spending sleepless nights worrying over what was happen¬ 
ing in India. Why did not the Indian people put things ri^t 
for themselves, accept the British interpretation of grouping 
and get Jinnah in the Constituent Assembly and set to work? 

I twice got up to go but Pethick-Lawrence went on talking. 

Referring to Jinnah’s kissing in one room and stabbing in 
another, I put it to Pethick-Lawrence that Lord Wavell must 
insist that the members of his Executive Council should do their 
proper work as members of the Council and if they tried to 
sabotage the Government from within, then they had no place 
in die ix^utiv^ Council and they mn$t be made to resign, 
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I was deeply impressed by die sincerity and genuineness of 
Pethick-Lawrence’s approach to the Indian problem, but I felt 
that he did not know what to do next and for the next step he 
depended entirely on the Congress accepting the interpretation 
of the British Government on the groupings. 

Nehru made a good impression in London and the feeling 
conveyed to me from different quarters was that if he had been 
free to talk and not tied down India, he would have been 
more reasonable and the London Round Table Conference would 
not have ended in a failure. 

Pethick'Lawrence repeated it at least four times that die 
Congress should realise that it was to their advantage to accept 
the British Government’s interpretation on the groupings and 
thus make it possible for the Constituent Assembly to proceed 
with its work with the Muslim League participating. He hoped 
that common sense and logic would prevail with the Congress and 
they would come to the right decision. I asked him: "Are 
you doing anything to inject this common sense and logic into 
the Congress?" He replied: “No, what can we do? It is for 
the Congress itself to see that that is the right thing to do". 

Pethick-Lawrence asked me to convey his best regards and 
best wishes to Nehru and Patel. 

Then came my meeting with Bevan, Minister of Health. 1 had 
not intended this meeting for a political talk, but I went to him 
to learn first-hand from him the progress of housing and social 
securi^ in England. Bevan was a cheerful fellow and naturally 
informal and transparently honest. He spent the first twelve 
minutes of my being with him in showing me maps on his office 
walls, indicating the progress of housing in the whole country. 
Housing had made definitely good progress in England and Bevan 
was proud of it. He explained to me, the subsidies, Government 
was giving to local bodies and how the financing and control were 
properly arranged and that full advantage was taken by the local 
authorities of the government help. He suggested my going and 
seeing the aluminium housing round about London. He also ex- 
'plained to me social security legislaticm. In a matter of few 
years social security would cover the whole nation. 

All of a sudden he stopped and said: “Let us stop talking 
housing and social security. I will put a man on you from my 
Department who wiU that for me, I want tP (Hacnsg tbe poK^ 
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tieal situation of your country. What is wrong with your country? 
Why don't you take the self<govemnient that we are giving you 
instead of wasting your energy in suspicion and distrust and in 
quarrelling? Do you know your people will get fed up with 
this lawlessness and killings and they will stop talking of freedcnn? 
They will ask only for law and order and good government. Do 
you know that two years ago not two men in Greece wanted 
King George back in the country and now they have called him 
back? Why? Simply because the Greek people went on fighting 
with each other and they got fed up and they now said that any¬ 
thing was better than lawlessness and they called King George 
back. Be careful this does not happen in your country. It is 
true that we the British have created communal discord in your 
country in the past. We have taken full advantage of the 
troubles between the Hindus and the Muslims. We have exploited 
these troubles, but that is all a matter of the past. Now the 
Labour Government has come and has offered you self-govern¬ 
ment and you won’t take it. Don’t be stupid, go ahead and take 
it. Settle with Jinnah and we shall have enough work to do 
after that.” This kind of talk went on for 20 minutes more. He 
said that he knew Nehru and liked him very much. I asked him 
“Did you meet Nehru last week and tell him all that you are tell¬ 
ing me?” He shouted back: “How could I have met him? From 
the moment he came he was in a hurry to go back. But I met 
him a few years ago when he was here.” 

I lunched with Major Woodrow Wyatt on the 16th December. 

I asked him if he had any inside information about Alexander’s 
replying to him .about his suggestion that the British should name 
a date for quitting India. He said that they were seriously 
considering it. I spoke to a senior member of the American 
Embassy about this later and he told me that if the economic 
condition of England did not improve, then England was likely 
to quit India. I asked him what the chances were of the eco¬ 
nomic condition in England improving soon and he replied 
promptly, none whatsoever. 

Wyatt told me that the Congress and the Muslim League were 
equally to blame for the troubles. He said that Gandhiji had 
suddenly turned against the settlement in June and that was 
' responsible for the breakdown. He also blamed Nehru for going, 
fo Kaslimir and North West Frontier Frovince ap4 s?ud that the 
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C<»igress was wrong in insisting on having one more member than 
the Muslim League. Patel called Wyatt a pro-Muslim Leaguer, 

1 have already stated that 1 found from my talks and from 
listening to the debate in the House of Commons that the British 
Government were genuine in their offer of self-government to 
India. My further reactions were, that somehow or other they 
had not been told all that was happening in India; that they 
relied, as they had to, on the reports submitted by Lord Wavell 
and my third reaction was that the British Government was defi¬ 
nitely confused to a certain extent as to the immediate and dis¬ 
tant future of India because of the troubles in Bengal, Bihar and 
Bombay. The Congress case goes by default. Krishna Menon 
who was Nehru’s personal representative had a bad mannerism 
about him and he was ambitious and short-tempered and arro¬ 
gant. He had not been able to make friends in the Labour 
Government. Nehru would have to be careful in the selection of 
his representatives abroad. Both in Washington and London, 
Nehru and the Indian Government must create sound news infor¬ 
mation offices and create libraries and reading-rooms attached to 
the Indian Embassies. 

A little less bombastic attitude in the speeches of the Congress 
leaders would help in creating a more favourable and friendly 
atmosphere. 

I returned to Bombay in a sea-plane on 25th December via 
Karachi. I had written to Vallabhbhai Patel from London about 
my meetings with Prime Minister Attlee, Pethick-Lawrence, 
Bevan, etc. I received the following reply from Patel: 

1, Aurangazeb Road, 

New Delhi, 

26th December, 1946. 

My dear Kanji, 

I was glad to receive your letter of the 20th December, 
1946. I learnt that you had an accident in America and had 
received serious injuries. You have not written an}rthing 
about it. I hope you are all right. 

I shall be interested to hear from you the account of your 
experiences and interviews. I am leaving Delhi on the 29th 
morning for Ahmedabad aod will b? bacjt on tb9 You 
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can see me either at Ahmedabad or if that is not convenient 
in New Delhi whenever you can come. 

Yours Sincerely, 
Vallabhbhai. 

Accordingly, I went to Ahmedabad on 31st December. Though 
he was running a high temperature, I had a long 65 minutes talk 
with him. I gave him a full account of what Attlee and others 
had told me. I told him that the Congress had made a mistake 
in not accepting the compromise formula suggested by Attlee at 
the London Conference. Vallabhbhai admitted that he was fully 
convinced of the bonafides of Attlee and his Labour Government, 
and that it was wrong on the part of the Congress to have dis* 
trusted Attlee and his colleagues. 

I returned to Bombay the same evening (31st Dec. 1946). 



Chapter xin 


PRELUDE TO PARTITION 

To WRITE the story of 1947 in which year India attained Inde¬ 
pendence, is as difficult as it is painful. The mistake which the 
Congress and the Muslim League made in 1946 bore fruit from 
the beginning of 1947. First, the harmful and tactless statement 
by Nehru in July 1946 at his very first Press Conference as the 
President of the Congress, had wide reactions on Jinnah. Then 
came the “Direct Action” day of 16th August which resulted in 
the death of over 6000 people in Calcutta. This was followed by 
the retaliation by the Hindus in Bihar. Wild charges were made 
by Jinnah and the Muslim League against the Hindu majority for 
the murder of over 10,000 people. 

On November 5, Gandhiji wrote to Jawaharlal Nehru: 

“Bad news from Bihar has made me uneasy. My duty is 
quite clear to me. My connections with Bihar are very inti- 
mate. Even if half of what 1 hear is a fact, one can see that 
Bihar lost its humanity. It would be quite untrue to say 
that whatever was done, was done by hooligans. It was not 
possible for me to abandon this fast even after I had tried 
my utmost. This is the seventh day since I stopped taking 
milk and cereals. This partial fast was started because of a 
cough and slight eruptions on the skin, but at the same time 
I was tired of life. Meanwhile, the situation in Bihar be* 
came very serious. And a voice from within asked me: 
“Why should you be a helpless witness of this massacre? 
If no one listens to what you say even if it is as clear as 
daylight, your work is finished. Theii why not die? These 
arguments irresistibly led me towards a fast imto death. 
I want to issue a public statement that if the killings in Bihar 
and other provinces are not stopped, I shall be compelled 
to fast unto death.... 
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In the meantime my reduced diet will continue. A fast 
unto death will probably be delayed. In Delhi you once 
asked me about fasting. I told you: “I have no such idea 
at present.” But conditions have now changed. However 
you may tell me anything that you would like to urge. If. 
it impresses me, I shall give up the idea of a fast unto death. 

I think that you will approve of the action I propose to 
take because you know what sort of man I am. Whatever 
happens, my advice will always be that all of you should go 
on doing your own work. You should not spend a single 
moment on speculations about my death. You should dis¬ 
card anxiety and leave me in the hands of God. 

You may show this letter to the Bihar Ministry.” 

Gandhiji tried unsuccessfully to get the Government appoint 
a Commission of Enquiry on the severe charges made by Jinnah. 

At a crucial moment late in August 1946, Khwaja Nazimuddin, 
a prominent leader of the Muslim League in Bengal, suggested to 
the Viceroy that if the Congress would make an unequivocal 
statement that Provinces could not opt out of groups except as 
laid down in the Statement of 16th May, there was a chance that 
the Muslim League might join the Interim Government and the 
Constituent Assembly. 

Immediately after his return from Calcutta, Wavell met 
Gandhiji and Nehru on 27th August and gave them a full account 
of the happenings in Calcutta. He suggested that the only way 
to avoid similar tragedy all over India was to set up coalition 
Government at the Centre and in Bengal. He gave them the 
draft of a formula which would perhaps satisfy the Muslim League. 
In thii formula, Wavell suggested that Congress should accept 
the intention of 16th May that provinces would not exercise any 
option affecting their membership of the sections or of the groups, 
if formed. 

Wavell told them that this was the moment to bring the League 
and the Congress together and all that Wavell wanted was a 
guarantee from the Congress that no minorities in the groiips* 
would be allowed to opt out before the ten year period specified 
by the Cabinet Mission Plan. One more opportunity came to the 
Congress—the Attlee-Wavell-Jinnah-Nehru Conference in Londmi 
on 5th and 6th December. Again, Nehru turned it down 
and returned immediately to India to attend the openin| session 
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(rf the Constituent Assembly on 9th December, which was boy¬ 
cotted by the Muslim League. When 1 saw Patel in Ahmedabad 
on 31st December, he admitted that the Congress had made a 
mistake in distrusting Attlee and in not accepting his suggestions 
for a compromise. On January 6, 1947, the A.I.C.C., passed the 
Working Committee’s resolution advising acceptance of the 
British Government’s December 6, 1946 statement by 99 to 52 
votes. The resolution reiterated: “There must be no interference 
whatsoever by any external authority, and no compulsion on any 
Province or part of a Province by another Province.’’ The 
A.I.C.C. realised and appreciated the difficulties of Assam, 
N.W.F.P. and the Sikhs under the Cabinet Mission’s Scheme of 
May 16, 1946, and more especially by the interpretation put upon 
it in the British Government’s statement of December 6, and said 
“The Congress cannot be a party to any such compulsion or im- 
position against the will of the people concerned—a principle 
which the British Government have themselves recognised.’’ The 
Committee agreed to “advise action in accordance with the inter¬ 
pretation of the British Government in regard to the procedure 
to be followed in the sections. It must be clearly understood, 
however, that this must not involve compulsion of a Province and 
that the rights of the Sikhs in the Punjab should not be 
jeopardised. In the event of any attempt at such compulsion, a 
Province or part of a Province has the right to take such action 
as may be deemed necessary in order to give effect to the wishes 
of the people concerned.’’ This was clearly not a full acceptance 
either of the Cabinet Mission’s original plan or of the British 
Government’s statement of December 6. 

The Constituent Assembly met for six days from 20th January, 
1947. Nehru’s Resolution on “Objectives” was passed and some 
important Cmnmittees were appointed. 

On 31st January, the Working Committee of the Muslim 
League met at Karachi and passed a lengthy Resolution denounc¬ 
ing the composition and procedure of the Constituent Assembly 
ad-initio void, invalid and illegal. This meant that the League 
not only stuck to its rejection of the Cabinet Mission Plan and 
the Constituent Assembly but was also committed to the policy 
of “Direct Action”. The Interim Government thereupon demand¬ 
ed the resignation of the League Members from the Government. 
Th$ MvsUm League Members refused to do so. The Viceroy wrs 
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sympathetic with the Muslim League’s point of view. On L3th 
February, Nehru wrote to the Viceroy reiterating his demand 
for the resignation of the Members of the Muslim League from 
the Interim Government. On 15th February, in a p.ess statementf 
Vallabhbhai said that otherwise the Congress would withdraw 
from the Interim Government. This would inevitably result in a 
disastrous communal fight leading to civil war, particularly as 
dependence could not be placed on the loyalty of the Indian 
Army. 

Thereupon Attlee took the matter in this own hands. 

On 20th February the British Government’s While Paper on 
the constitutional future of India was presented by the Prime 
Minister, Clement Attlee, in the House of Commons. Attlee 
said: "His Majesty’s Government desire to hand over their res¬ 
ponsibility to authorities established by a Constitution, approved 
by all parties in India in accordance with the Cabinet Mission’s 
Plan, but unfortunately there is at present no clear prospect that 
such a Constitution and such authorities will emerge. The present 
state of uncertainty is fraught with danger and cannot be inde¬ 
finitely prolonged. His Majesty’s Government wish to make it 
clear that it is their definite intention to take necessary steps to 
effect transference of power into responsible Indian hands by a 
date not later than June 1948.” 

He announced the appointment of Lord Mountbatten as the 
Viceroy and Governor-General to succeed Lord Wavell. 

On 3rd March, 1947, I wrote to Patel: “I have been 
wanting to write to you for a long time. But I have been 
so troubled and worried over the situation in India that 
I did not know what to write. 

“Bala Saheb Kher must have given you my long political 
note of my talks in London. Of course, I told you all about 
these talks when I met you in Ahmedabad on 31st December. 
You will agree with my opinion that the Attlee Government 
is honest and means business in their approach to the Indian 
problem. This has been perfectly justified by AttWB^ 
Statement on 20th February. This Statement, however 
helpful, does not end our troubles. 

“I am in touch with the State Department at Washington^ 
through the Bombay Consulate-General and also with some 
of the important papers in New York, particularly the 
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Nation, the New Republic and Mr. & Mrs. Walsh (Pearl 
Buck). Enclosed is a copy of a letter which 1 received this 
morning by air mail from Keith Hutchinson, the Editor of 
the Nation. With reference to the fourth paragraph of 
this letter, it is very difficult for me to write, as for the 
moment I have no first-hand information as to what is 
happening and what is likely to happen. And 1 do not want 
to write anything which is not helpful and which may sound 
too pessimistic. We cannot afford to lose heart and to make 
friends in America nervous by telling them that ours is a 
hopeless situation. I shall be extremely grateful for any 
light that can be thrown on the subject and which I could 
communicate to our friends in U. S. A. As you will see 
from Hutchinson’s letter, he himself is feeling very depress¬ 
ed and he hopes that I shall be able to tell him something 
which can make him a little cheerful. 

“The Punjab seems to have gone completely out of hand, 
as Khizi’s resignation will, it appears, help the Muslim 
League to get the upper hand. I am frightened about the 
developments. 

“I wonder if I should see Jinnah again and if I see him 
what can I talk to him? You have a full report of my talk 
with him in London. He is bitter and unhelpful. 

“We are having plenty of labour troubles in Bombay. 
The Communists and the Congress Socialists are res¬ 
ponsible for them, trying to compete with each other in 
making them worse. 

“If you like you may kindly pass this letter to Jawaharlal.” 

This is Hutchinson’s letter to me, dated 24th February, 
1947 from New York. 

“Thank you very much indeed for your letter of January, 
30 and the report on your conversations in London. We 
have all read this with very great interest, and I for one 
have found it most helpful background material. The news 
' of the last few days has certainly shown how right was your 
impression that the British Government was getting ready 
to set a definite date of departure. 

“I was very glad to know that you had a chance to talk 
with Strauss and found him friendly and interesting. ‘He 
. is a man 1 am very fond of, and I think he has a good • 
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mind, though he is not ond of the more “showy” types in 
the Labour Administration. In fact, he makes an interest* 
ing contrast with his very good friend, A. Bevan, who, as 
you evidently discovered, is a very dramatic personality. In 
Bevan’s case, however, it is not just a question of a surface 
show. He is undoubtedly a very able fellow and, I believe, 
has a very good chance of the premiership one of these 
days. 

“One section of your report which interested me very 
much was the conversation with Sir Stanley Reed, I have 
never met him but from your account he appears to take an 
extremely fair and objective view of Indian problems. His 
comment on Shaweross, which you quoted, conhrms opin¬ 
ions I have gathered from United Nations sources. Inciden¬ 
tally, did you note that Shaweross made a very stupid, 
almost hysterical, speech on the current coal crisis? 

“We are all looking forward to getting further notes from 
you and hope when you are a little less busy you will have 
time to do an article for us. Rao, of. course, is keeping us 
posted on political developments, but I think we could very 
usefully publish a general article on economic developments 
in India. Perhaps you will think about this. 

“I am enclosing a proof .of the editorial I have just 
written on the Attlee Statement and the first Indian react¬ 
ions to it. I am feeling more depressed than this indicates 
about the outlook. Jinnah seems to be just as crazy as you 
noted and the prospects for peace, viewed at this distance, 
do not appear at all bright. I hope I am wrong and that 
when you next write you will be able to persuade me the 
situation is better than I think.” 

Vallabhbhai replied promptly the very next day, 4th 

March: 

“I have received your letter of the 3rd instant today. 

Balasaheb Kher had given me your long Note about your 
talks in London. Of course, the Labour Government ha?^-* 
proved their bona fides to us and to the world, but the 
Statement, has, for the present, resulted in our losing the 

Punjab. 

. “I am not, however, taking such a gloomy view about the 
Punjab as you do. Even if the League succeeds in forming 
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the Ministry in the Punjab, it would only be for a period 
of a year and a quarter. Before next June, the Constitution 
must be ready and if the League insists on Pakistan, the 
only alternative is the division of the Punjab and Bengal. 
They cannot have Punjab as a whole or Bengal without civil 
war. I'do not think that the British Government will agree 
to division. In the end, they will see the wisdom of hand¬ 
ing over the reins of government to the strongest party. 
Even if they do not do so, they will not help the minority 
in securing or maintaining division and a strong centre with 
the whole of India except Eastern Bengal and a part of the 
Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan, enjoying full autonomy under 
that Centre, will be so powerful that the remaining portions 
will eventually come in. 

'There are labour troubles all over the world and we 
cannot escape the post-war conditions and their conse¬ 
quences. 

I have passed on your letter to Panditji.” 

This was a most reyealing letter. For the first time, Vallabhbhai 
was agreeing to partition but after further dividing the Punjab 
and Bengal. It should be pointed out that this letter was written 
three weeks before Mountbatten arrived in India and was sworn 
in as Viceroy and Governor-General. Neither the British nor 
Mountbatten could be held responsible for Pakistan. As a matter 
of fact, Patel clearly indicated in this letter that the British would 
not want a division of the country. It is, therefore, wrong to 
blame Attlee and his Government for Pakistan which came into 
being a little less than five months after this letter was written. 

Four days later, 8th March, the Congress Working Committee 
passed the following Resolution with the full support of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Vallabhbhai Patel: — 

“The Working Committee welcomes the declaration made 
on behalf of the British Government of their definite inten¬ 
tion to transfer power finally by a date not later than June/ 
1948 and to take steps to that end in advance. 

“The Committee invites afresh the representatives of the 
British Cabinet Mission’s scheme of May 16th 1946 and has 
further accepted the interpretations put upon it by the 
Briti^ Cabinet on December 6, 1946. 

'The Committee invites ahresh the representatives of th6 
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Muslim League who have been elected to the Constituent 
Assembly to join in this historic undertaking of making a 
Constitution for an Indian Union. 

“It must be understood that any province or a/part of a 
province which accepts the Constitution and desires to join 
the Union cannot be prevented from doing so. In view of 
new developments which arc leading to a swift transfer of 
power in India, it has become incumbent on the people of 
India to prepare themselves jointly and co-operatively for 
this change so that this may be effected peacefully and to 
the advantage of all. The Working Committee, therefore, 
invite the All-India • Muslim League to nominate represen¬ 
tatives to meet representatives of the Congress to consider 
the situation that has arisen and to devise means to meet it. 

“During the past months, India has witnessed many 
horrors and tragedies which have been enacted in the 
attempt to gain political ends by brutal violence, murder 
and coercion. These attempts have failed, as all such 
attempts must fail, and have only led to greater violence 
and carnage. 

“The Punjab, which had thus far escaped this contagion 
became, six weeks ago, the scene of an agitation, supported 
by some people in authority, to coerce and break a popular 
ministry which could not be attacked by constitutional 
methods. A measure of success attended this and an attempt 
was made to form a ministry dominated by the group that 
had led the agitation. This was bitterly resented and has 
resulted in increased and wide-spread violence. There has 
been an orgy of violence and murder and arson and Amritsar 
and Multan have been scenes of horror and devastation. 

“These tragic events have demonstrated that there can 
be no settlement of the problems in the Punjab by violence 
and coercion and that no arrangement based on coercion 
can last. Therefore, it is necessary to find a way out which 
involves the least amount of compulsion. This would neceS*^ 
sitate a division of the Punjab into two provinces, so that 
the predominently Muslim part may be separated from the 
predominently non-Muslim part. 

“The Working Committee commend this solution which 
should work to the advantage of all the communities com- 
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cerned, and lessen friction and fear and suspicion of each 
other. The Committee earnestly appeal to the people of the 
Punjab to put an end to the killing and brutality that are 
going on, and to face the tragic situation, determined to 
find a solution which does not involve compulsion of any 
major group and which will effectively remove the causes 
of friction.” 

This Resolution clearly showed the Congress’ bankruptcy in 
statesmanship, for it amounted to nothing short of acceptance of 
the two-nation theory of Jinnah, which was the basis of partition. 
It was also a sad comment on an organisation which had a little 
over 30 years ago opposed the partition of Bengal along the same 
Dnes. A third resolution, however, invited the Muslim League 
to nominate its representatives to meet the representatives of the 
Congress “in order to consider the situation that has arisen and 
to devise means to meet it.” One wishes Jinnah had accepted 
this invitation. But by now he was so embittered by the Congress’ 
double-talk on the grouping formula of the Cabinet Mission's Plan 
that he ignored the invitation. It was impossible to tell, even so, 
whether anything concrete could have emerged in the negotia¬ 
tions. But the effort was well worth it. The atmosphere was 
increasingly charged. Soon after the statement the Khizir Hayat 
Khan Government resigned in Punjab. But another agitation was 
launched by the League, this time in the N.W.F.P. Jinnah made 
an interesting speech at a reception given to him by the Memon 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, on March 27. He said “Let us 
be practical. Let us agree to divide. We live in Pakistan and 
you live in Hindustan. We will be neighbours. We want no 
outsiders. We want to live in a friendly way, friends in trade 
and commerce and as two brothers and that is Pakistan.” He 
also said “Pakistan is a State where there is no question of caste 
and creed.” He was to repeat this again when he actually 
achieved Pakistan. The Chamber of Princes on April 2, ratified 
the Nawab of Bhopal-Nehru Agreement. It also gave freedom to 
States to go into the Constituent Assembly at any time they 
individually deemed appropriate. While this was afoot, Gandhjji 
continued to repose faith in the possibility of a settlement on 
the basis of the Cabinet Mission’s Plan, to whose failure, it must 
be said« he had himself contributed by advising Assam not to 
enmr the Assam*Bengal Group. The two giants Gandhiji and 
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Jinnah mat at New Delhi on April 15 and issued this appeal over 
their signatures: “We deeply deplore the recent acts of lawless¬ 
ness and violence that have brought the utmost disgrace on the 
fair name of India and the greatest misery to innocent people 
irrespective of who were the aggressors and who were the victims. 
We denounce for all time the use of force to achieve political 
ends and we call upon all the communities of India to whatever 
persuasion they may belong not only to refrain from acts of 
violence and disorder, but also to avoid, both in speech and 
writing, any incitement to such acts.” Politically, however, the 
Congress and the League, far from coming together, were drift¬ 
ing. The All-India States’ People’s Conference met in Gwalior 
in April and passed a resolution declaring that on the transfer of 
power, sovereignty would pass to the States’ people, not to their 
Rulers. In the course of his speech Nehru referred to Sheikh 
Abdullah and said “When I think of him behind prison bars I hang 
my head in shame. All 1 can say now is that Kashmir is like a 
dame in my heart. Some day it will bring forth some results.’’ 

On April 21, Nehru openly declared that those who demanded 
Pakistan could have it, but on condition that they did not coerce 
other unwilling parts of India to join Pakistan. From then on 
the partition of India was a foregone conclusion. Addressing 
the Constituent Assembly its President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
also said, on April 28, that the House should be prepared not 
only for a division of India, but also for a division of some Pro¬ 
vinces as well. Jinnah about this time made a vain bid to thwart 
the partition of Punjab and Bengal which, after all, were but 
the logical consequences of his ill-oonsidered demand for 
Pakistan. It is hard to see why if India could be divided along 
communal lines, he could logically oppose the partition of 
Punjab and Bengal on the same basis. To add to it all. Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy Iyer, the then Dewan of Travancore, declared that 
a United India was impracticable and a partition was inevitable, 
and Travancore would accordingly declare itself Independent. 

For the last time Gandhiji and Jinnah met at New Delhi 
May 6, and, as often before, parted in disagreement. A com¬ 
munique issued by Jinnah with Gandhiji’s approval read “We 
discussed two matters. One was the question of division of 
India into Pakistan and Hindustan. Mr. Gandhi does not accept 
the principle of division. He thinks that division is not ine- 
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vitable, whereas in my opinion not only is Pakistan inevitable, 
but it is the only practical solution of India’s political problem. 
The second matter which we discussed was a letter which we 
both had signed jointly appealing to the people to maintain 
peace and we both have come to the conclusion that we must 
do our best in our respective spheres so that, that appeal of ours 
is carried out and we will make every effort for this purpose.” 

Chaos was writ large all over the country. Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel said that it was all due to the weak Government at 
the Centre. “There would be peace in the country within a 
week if power were transferred to the present Central Govern¬ 
ment". In retort, Jinnah characterised the proposal as 
“monstrous”. 

While all this was afoot, as a tragic diversion, the Congress 
and League leaders of Bengal were negotiating to have a United 
Bengal. But nothing came of it. (The tentative terms were that 
Bengal would be a sovereign Republic which would decide its 
relations with the rest of India. The Bengal Legislature would 
be elected on the basis of adult franchise and joint electorate, 
while the interim Government would consist of equal numbers 
of Muslims and Hindus. The Chief Minister would be a Muslimi 
while the Home Minister would be a Hindu. 

In a statement issued to Reuter in May, 1947, Jinnah even 
demanded a corridor between the two wings of Pakistan. In¬ 
terestingly in that statement he also envisaged joint defence 
between India and Pakistan. 

We learn from Mr. V. P. Menon’s Memoirs Transfer of 
Power to India how the British Government contemplated 
transfer of Power to Provinces directly, but Nehru had that 
reversed, and fortunately so. On June 3, the British Govern¬ 
ment announced the Plan for the partition of India and of the 
Provinces of Punjab and Bengal. Nehru summed up the pre¬ 
valent feeling in this broadcast “It is not with joy in my heart 
that I commend these proposals to you, though I have no doubt 
J^jat this is the right course." Indeed, the plan was widely re¬ 
garded as the only means of achieving an agreement. In a 
written message read out alter prayers on ^une 9, Gandhiji said 
that when he opposed the partition of India, he had been 
expressing the will of the people, but now he found that public 
(q)imon was overwhelmingly in favour of diyisiem and 
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thus in the circumstances he could not persuade himself to 
coerce the people into accepting his personal views. The plan 
was eventually accepted by all sides and formed the basis of the 
transfer of power. Travancore and Hyderabad both declared 
their determination to be independent. Only Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad predicted correctly “This division of India has laid the 
foundations of interminable quarrels and chaos which would 
bring untold suffering to generations yet unborn.” Sir Chiman> 
lal, however, put the principal blame for partition on die Con¬ 
gress double-talk on the grouping formula of the Cabinet 
Mission. Sir Chimanlal’s prediction was being borne out within 
days of its publication. Each side tried to weaken the other, 
Jinnah by declaring the right of rulers of Indian States to pro¬ 
claim themselves independent and thus weaken the Indian Union, 
the Congress by encouraging N. W. F. P. to stay out of Pakistan 
and declare itself independent. As for the Sikhs, Master Tara 
Singh complained that Sikhs were in danger of extinction, for 
the Muslims got their Pakistan, the Hindus, Hindustan, while 
the Sikhs were left out. Master Tara Singh however, pinned his 
faith on the Boundary Commission. (Referendums were held in 
terms of the June 3 Plan in the Sylhet District of Assam and in 
the Frontier Province, both opting for Pakistan.) A Partition 
Council was also established to effect the division of the armed 
forces and for other matters. Eventually the Indian Indepen¬ 
dence Bill was rushed through the British Parliament and the 
date 15th August was appointed for the transfer of power. 

The U. N. Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie ruled in a 
Memorandum issued on August 12 that Pakistan was a new 
State, while India was the successor State and accordingly 
India's membership of the U. N. would continue while Pakistan 
would have to apply for new membership. 

On August 14, Lord Mountbatten inaugurated the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly. At this meeting Jinnah delivered a 
speech which deserves to be recalled today: “We are starting 
with this fundamental principle that we are all citizens am^- 
equal citizens of one State. The people of England in course of 
time had to face the realities of the situation and had to dis- 
charge the responsibilities and burdens placed upon them by 
the Government of their country and they went through that 

hre step by step. Today you might say that Roman CadidUcs 
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and Protestants do not exist. What exists now is an equal man 
as a citizen, an equal citizen, and they are all members of the 
nation. Now, I think we should keep that in front of us as an 
ideal and you will find that in course of time Hindus would 
cease to be Hindus and Muslims would cease to be Muslims, 
not in the religious sense because that is a personal faith of 
each individual, but in the political sense as citizens of the 
State.” 



Chapter xiv 


THE MOUNTBATTEN PLAN 

On the very day, 17th December, 1946, that I had my talk 
with Prime Minister Attlee, described in an earlier Chapter, he 
met King George VI and told him that he wanted to appoint 
Lord Mountbatten as the Governor>General and Viceroy of 
India. This is revealed in the King’s Diary of that day. 

“Attlee told me that Lord Wavell’s plan for our leaving India 
savours too much of a military retreat and does not realise, it 
is a political problem and not a military one. Wavell has done 
very good work up to now but Attlee doubts whether he has 
the finesse to negotiate the next step when we must keep the 
two Indian parties friendly to us all the time.” 

Lord Mountbatten arrived in India on March 22nd, 1947 and 
he brought with him as advisers my old friend. Sir Eric Mieville, 
who was Private Secretary to Lord Willingdon when Lord Will- 
ingdon was Viceroy and Governor-General of India and Lord 
Tsmay, who was Willingdon’s Military Secretary, Alan Campbell 
Johnson, who was in charge of Press and Public Relations 
Affairs. Campbell Johnson has given a full account of Mount- 
batten’s work in India in his 367-page book Mission vnth Mount¬ 
batten. Along with them V. P. Menon was closely associated with 
Lord Mountbatten, who has written an equally graphic story 
Transfer of Power in India. Lady Mountbatten with her genuine 
affection for India and her great ability, was of immense help to 
Mountbatten in building up social, political contacts with the 
leaders like Gandhiji, Nehru, Patel etc. and participated quietly and 
behind the scene in the discussions. This great contribution of 
Lady Mountbatten has not received its proper acknowledgemra? 
which it so greatly deserved. 

On February 20th, 1947, the Attlee Government announced 
their plan which inter alia saich ‘*The major political parties 

S16 
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have repeatedly emphasised their desire that there should be 
the earliest transfer of power in India. With this desire His 
Majesty’s Government are in full sympathy and they are willing 
to anticipate the date of June 1948, for the handing over of 
power by die setting up of an Independent Indian Government at 
an even earlier date. 

Lord Mountbatten immediately on his arrival in New Delhi 
wrote to Jinnah, Nehru, Patel and Gandhiji to meet him. 
Mountbatten told Nehru *'I want you to regard me not as the 
last Viceroy winding up the British Raj but as the first to lead 
the way to the New India.” Nehru replied ‘‘Now I know what 
they mean when they speak of your charm being so dangerous.” 

Sardar Patel was extremely bitter after his experience of 
working with the Muslim League Members in the Interim 
Government. Sardar Patel was desperate and he was ready to 
accept any drastic step as advised by Lord Mountbatten. 

Mountbatten, Nehru and Patel henceforth worked closely 
together. Gandhiji had already become a back number. His 
day had gone but he did not realise it. He resented it and com¬ 
plained about it. Gandhiji was not informed beforehand of the 
8th March Working Committee Resolution. Sardar Patel was 
ready for the surgical operation to get rid of the Muslim League. 

Patel’s experience as Home Member about the activity of the 
political Department had made him realise that India’s interests 
were jeopardised. He, therefore, thought that even at the cost of 
dividing the country these mischievous activities must be 
stopped. 

With a view to making the country safe and strong, unification 
of India was essential. Maulana Azad in his book India wins 
Freedom says that ‘‘Patel openly said that there was no way 
out except partition. Experience had shown that it was impos¬ 
sible to wmrk with the Muslim League. Another consideration 
probably weighed with Sardar Patel. Lord Mountbatten had 
argued that the Congress had agreed to a weak Centre only in 
order to meet the objection of the League. Provinces were, 
1!he^ore, given full provincial autonomy, but in a country so 
divided by languages, community and culture, a weak Centre 
wi^ bound to encourage fissiparous tendencies. If the Muslim 
League were not there, we could plan for a strong Central 
Goyei:Qment and frame a eenatitvtjoQ desirable from the point 
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of view of Indian Unity. Lord Mountbatten advised that it 
would be better to give up a few small pieces in the north-west 
and the north-^ast and then build up a strong and consolidated 
India. Sardar Patel was impressed by the argument that co> 
operation widi the Muslim League would jeopardise Indian 

unity and strength.” Maulana Azad continues “[awaharlal. 

did not speak in favour of partition in the way Patel did. In 
fact, he admitted that partition was by nature wrong. He had 
however, lost all hopes of joint action after his experience of the 

conduct of the League Members of the Executive Council. 

They could not see eye to eye on any question. Every day they 
quarrelled. Jawaharlal asked me in despair what other alter¬ 
native there was to accepting partition. Jawaharlal spoke to 
me in sorrow but left no doubt in my mind as to how his mind 
was working. It was clear that in spite of his repugnance to the 
idea of partition, he was coming to the conclusion day by day 
that there was no other alternative. He recognised that parti¬ 
tion was an evil but he held that circumstances were inevitably 
leading in that direction.” 

Gandhiji’s first reaction to partition was given to Abul Kalam 
Azad. Gandhiji told Azad ”If the Congress wishes to accept 
partition it will be over my dead body. So long as I am alive, I 
will never agree to the partition of India. Nor will I, if I can help 
it, allow Congress to accept it.” 

But after his meeting with Lord Mountbatten on 21st March 
and later, on the same day with Sardar Patel, Gandhiji seems 
to have melted and was not so vehemently opposed to partition 
as he had first indicated to Azad. Gandhiji says, Azad had 
changed and Azad could make no impression on him. Gandhiji 
realised that his fanciful ideas to hand over the Government to 
Jinnah were not accepted and he went back to Patna. Thereafter 
he took no part in the deliberations, and Nehru and Patel took 
over the leadership of the Congress. Gandhiji was completely 
isolated and eliminated. 

Lord Ismay's comments on the situation in India are mdSf 
revealing. He says: 

*1 had thought before I left England that a period of 
fifteen months was too short a time in which to complete 
arrangements for the transfer of power. But I had not been 
three weeks in India before I was convinoed that so far 
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from being too short it was too long. The principal reason 
for this change of mind was the realisation that communal 
bitterness had grown to incredible proportions since I was 
last in India. 

*'A second reason for my conviction that we could not 
continue to bear responsibility until June, 1948, was that 
the administration of the country was going to the dogs: 
Upto 1946 the Viceroy had looked for advice to an Execu¬ 
tive Council of wise, experienced men, both British and 
Indian. But this has now ceased to exist and in its place 
there had been set up the Interim Coalition Government, 
over which the Viceroy presided with Mr. Nehru as Deputy 
Prime Minister. Nine of the Members belonged to the 
Congress Party and five to the Muslim League. The latter 
was always referred to by Mr. Jinnah as ‘Sentinals’ looking 
after Moslem interest. I doubt whether there has ever been 
a coalition whose members were so determined not to co¬ 
operate with each other. The only point on which there 
was agreement was that the British should quit India as 
soon as possible. Every other problem was regarded exclu¬ 
sively from the communal angle. Whenever, for example, 
there was a vacancy for an appointment, the Minister-in- 
Charge of the Department concerned unashmedly nominated 
one of his own co-religionists to fill it, irrespective of his 
qualifications for the post.'* 

Lord Mountbatten agreed with Lord Ismay that the Cabinet 
Plan of 1946 was dead. Mountbatten's new plan was not accepted 
by Nehru at Simla. V. P. Menon suggested that the transfer of 
power should take place long before the stipulated date of June, 
1948. Mountbatten then drafted a new plan with the help of 
V. P. Menon. This new plan meant the partition of India and 
creation of two new Dominions, India and Pakistan. Both Nehru 
and Jinnah accepted it. Mountbatten and V. P. Menon made an 
at»sdash to London. With the support of all parties in England, 
Mountbatten succeeded in getting all that he needed. He sug¬ 
gested that 15th August, 1947 should be the appointed date for 
the transfer of power. Attlee’s Cabinet agreed. 

Jinnah’s fantastic demand for 800 miles corridor was not 
RCC^ted. At th? All Party Confer^n^^ qf 2nd June presided over 
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by Mountbatten the plan was accepted which also included the 
partition of Punjab and Bengal. 

Gandhiji met Mountbatten on 4th June and Mountbatten per¬ 
suaded Gandhiji to accept the plan as a settled fact. Tendulkar 
writes about Gandhiji’s address at the Prayer Meeting: “He 
(Gandhiji) could not blame Lord Mountbatten for what had 
happened. It was the Act of the Congress and the Muslim League. 
The Viceroy had openly declared that he wanted a unified India 
but he was powerless in face of the Congress acceptance, however 
reluctantly, of the Muslim position.” 

At the meeting of the A.I.C.C. in Bombay on June 14th, the 
partition plan was approved. Pyarelal says in his Last Phase “The 
impossible old man was put on the pedestal, admired for his 
genius and unerring hunch, consulted, listened to with respectful 
attention and bypassed.” And he further said “It was well known 
that some of the tallest in the Congress had actually cried ‘Nehru 
again* during their last detention in 1942, when the full brunt 
of Government repression had descended upon the Congress 
Organisation.” 

And so partition came. The fact of the matter is that the 
leaders were demoralised by the failure of the Quit India Move¬ 
ment 1942 to 1945, made worse by the sabotage movement of 
violence and destruction of the underground leaders, most of 
whom belonged to the Congress Socialist Party. As. Dr. Besant 
said during the early Twenties the success of the non-co-operation 
movement would lead the Congress into a blind alley from which 
it would not be possible for them to extricate themselves. C. R. 
Das had confessed in May 1925 in Darjeeling that she was right. 
C. R. Das did not know what next to do. The Congress leaders 
particularly belonging to the High Command were all the time 
quarrelling; with each other. They had no constructive ideas and 
they were united only negatively. Gandhiji, Nehru, Patel and 
Azad were to blame for such negative ideas. Constant jail-going 
time and again made them feel that they were great martyrs but^ 
being martyrs did not solve the country’s problem. Once in T932 
when Gandhiji, Vallabhbhai Patel and Mahadev Desai were in 
Yeroda Jail, Mahadev told Gandhiji of the reports of riotings and 
killings in Bcunbay, read from the Times of India. Gandhiji 
exclaimed “Thank God, we are in jail, we have no responsibility.” 
Ob^ously by going to jail the Congress leaders shirked their res- 
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ponsibility. As the Congress leaders were enjo3ring the luxury 
from 1942 to 1945 of quiet jail life, Jinnah was able to carry on 
his agitation for partition and the Communists were able to take 
up the leadership of Labour. Nehru confessed to his biographer, 
Michael Breacher “Well I suppose it was the compulsion of events 
and the feeling that we could not get out of that deadlock or 
morass by pursuing the way we had done; it became worse. 
Further, a feeling that even if we got freedom for India with that 
background, it would be a very weak India, that is a Federal India 
with far too much power in the Federating Units.” 

The Congress leaders were tired men and had no fight left in 
them. They were getting on in age. In the Interim Government 
they tasted the blood of power and they could not give up power 
even though it came by way of partition. They over-estimated 
their own strength and influence and did not give credit to Jinnah 
for being the leader of not only the Muslim League but of Muslims. 

The Congress leaders were suffering from over-confidence and 
cocksureness. About a fortnight before August 15th, Mount- 
batten told Nehru and Patel that within a fortnight they would 
have full power and responsibility in India; did they realise the 
problems they would have to face? Nehru and Patel replied that 
they knew all that they had to do; Mountbatten need not worry 
about it. The comment was “The Congress leaders were suffering 
from the courage of confidence and ignorance.” 

In his broadcast talk announcing the acceptance of what came 
to be known as the Mountbatten Plan, Mountbatten said “For 
more than a hundred years, hundreds of millions of you have lived 
together, and this country has been administered as a single 
entity .... It has been impossible to obtain agreement . . . . 
on any plan that would preserve the unity of India. But 
there can be no question of coercing any large areas in which 
one community has the majority to live against their will under 
a government in which another community has the majority. The 

only alternative to coercion is partition. The whole plan may 

not^e perfect. But like all plans its success will depend on 

the spirit of goodwill with which it is carried out.” 

The next question to settle was about the Governor-General. 
It was e3q>ected that Mountbatten would be Governor-General 
both .India and Paldstan. Nehru had agreed to this but at tiie 
l^t HKHnent Jinnah threw a bombshell, saying that he (Jinnah) 
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would be the Governor-General of Pakistan. Mountbatten was 
then asked to be the Governor-General of India. 

The question of division of the army came up and on Jinnah’s 
insistence it had to be decided that the armies should be split up 
on communal lines, thus mutilating the joint regiment of Hindus 
and Muslims which had existed in the British Indian army. 

Lord Ismay writes “Auchinleck and I had been specially invited 
to a farewell party, which the Hindu Officers at the Army Head¬ 
quarters had given to their Muslim colleagues who were leaving 
for Karachi; and the keynote of the speeches on both sides had 
been that though their countries might be divided their blood- 
brotherhood would endure for ever.” 

‘‘Everything depended on what happened in that Province 
(Punjab). If the trouble were not suppressed, it might easily 
spread to other parts of the sub-continent and lead to a holocaust 
on a scale unparallelled in the history of the world. If on the other 
hand, order could be restored, India and Pakistan would probably 
settle down together as good neighbours with a common defence 
policy and perhaps even a common foreign policy. In that event 
partition would have succeeded beyond my wildest dreams. But 
it was not to be. The situation, so far from getting better, 
became progressively worse, and the two Prime Ministers, Nehru 
and Liaquat Ali Khan gave immediate proof of their courage 
and determination to co-operate with each other by travelling 
together in the same aeroplane to some of the principal danger 
spots.” 

After recovering from his attack of dysentery Ismay wanted 
to go to Kashmir for rest. Mountbatten asked him to take the 
opportunity of seeing Maharaja Hari Singh and advising him to 
hold a referendum at once on the question of whether his people 
wished to accede to India or Pakistan. Ismay writes—‘‘His High¬ 
ness himself was Hindu, but ninety per cent of his subjects were 
Moslems, and there was little doubt as to which way the 
referendum would go. I was invited to the place on two occa¬ 
sions, but each time that I tried to broach the question^the* 
Maharaja changed the subject. Did I remember our polo match 
at Chaltenham in 1935? He had a colt which he thought might 
win the Indian Derby! Whenever I tried to talk serious business, 
he abruptly left me for one of his guests. You may take a horse 
to the water but you cannot make him drink and it was useless 
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to pursue the matter any further. The Maharaja had foiled 
Mountbatten a few weeks previously by a different technique. 
After arranging to have a serious talk on the last day of the 
visit, he pleaded a devastating attack of colic. His procrastina¬ 
tion And refusal to face facts were to prove disastrous for him¬ 
self and to provide the principal cause of estrangement between 
Pakistan and India, which persists to this day.” 

When I met Lord and Lady Mountbatten in London in June, 
1951, he told me the whole story. He had gone to Kashmir on 
19th June, 1947. He told the Maharaja of Kashmir that Kashmir 
could not remain Independent. It must accede either to India 
or Pakistan and Mountbatten had the authority of Gandhiji, 
Nehru and Vallabhbhai that they would have no objection to 
Kashmir acceding to Pakistan. The Maharaja said that he would 
think over the matter and give his decision to Mountbatten on 
the morning of the day that the Mountbattens were to leave 
Kashmir for New Delhi. But the Maharaja Vrote to Mountbatten 
on that day that as he had an attack of colic, he could not go 
and meet Mountbatten. The Maharaja thus avoided the giving 
of his decision. 

This has been further borne out by Alan Campbell-Johnson in 
his book Mission With Mountbatten: “Mountbatten told Maha¬ 
raja of Kashmir and his Prime Minister Kak that the newly 
created (Indian) States Department was prepared to give an as¬ 
surance that if Kashmir went to Pakistan this would not be re¬ 
garded as an unfriendly act by the Government of India. He went 
on to stress the dangerous situation in which Kashmir would 
find itself if it lacked the support of one of the two Dominions 
by the date of the transfer of power. 

The Maharaja suggested that the meeting should take place 
on the last day of the visit, to which Mountbatten agreed, feel¬ 
ing that this would allow him the maximum chance to make up 
his mind. But when the time came the Maharaja sent a message 
that he was in bed with colic and would be unable to attend the 
^e^ng. It seems that this was his usual illness when he wished 
to avoid difficult discussions.” 

The American reaction to the British Government’s bold step 
forward was enthusiastic. Walter Lippmann writing in The 
Washington Post of 7th June said 

“Perhaps Britain's finest hour is not in the past. Certainly 
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this performance is not the work of a decadent people. 
This on the contrary is the work of political genius requir¬ 
ing the ripest wisdom and the freshest vigour, and it is done 
with an elegance and a style that will compel and will 
receive an instinctive respect throughout the civilised world. 
Attlee and Mountbatten have done a service to all mankind 
by showing what statesmen can do, not with force and 
money but with lucidity, resolution and sincerity.” 

Robert Neville, the Delhi Correspondent of ‘Time & Life’ 
told Alan Cambell-Johnson that Mountbatten’s performance at 
his press conference could be compared only with Roosevelt in 
his prime. 

I shall venture to make one comment. If France and the 
Netherlands had adopted the same policy as Attlee did in India, 
in Indo-China and Dutch East Indies, there would have been no 
communist problems in the Far East. I have always considered 
that the 1857 Mutiny as greatly disastrous for India. It was not 
a war of Independence. Till 1857 the British policy was to 
liquidate an Indian State when a ruler died without leaving any 
son behind him, and to get that State acceded to British India. 
But the Mutiny of 1857 made them change this policy. They 
wanted to use the remaining Indian States as a buffer against 
similar revolts against the British. But for this, slowly and 
surely most of the Indian States would have been merged into 
British India and there would have been only one India in a 
matter of about 50 to 60 years. 

John Bright, a Minister in Gladstone's Cabinet said in 1858 
and 1876 in the House of Commons that sooner or later the 
British would have to leave India. India, he addedi was a coun¬ 
try of many languages and could not function as one unit. He 
suggested that India should be divided into five parts with 
capitals in Lahore, Agra, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. Proper¬ 
ly worked out, this would have been all Indian subjects. There 
would have not been linguistic provinces and so many States. 
The process of increasing the States is not yet over. ^ 

In 1879, in her book India, Afghanistan & England Dr. Besant 
suggested that the answer to British misrule in India was to hand 
over power to India by slow stages, and further suggested that 
die Indian States should be liquidated. 

Roosevelt was the man of the hour from 1940 to 1945 and 
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Attlee can rightly be considered the man of the hour from 1945 
to 1950. 

It should be stated that India did not win Independence. 
Attlee gave it to her. But for Attlee’s great statesmanship, 1947 
onwards would have meant the repetition of the 1942 Quit India 
movement. 

I do not think Jinnah wanted Pakistan. Right till 1946 he was 
prepared to work for one united India. So all the time talking in 
terms of Pakistan, this was, I always believed, a bargaining point 
for him. He had rightly come to the opinion that the Congress 
leaders did not want any settlement with him. Whenever the 
Congress leaders felt that the British were about to come to terms 
with the Congress, the Congress leaders thought that they could 
ignore Jinnah. The Congress leaders said that the settlement of 
Hindu-Muslim problems was not to be brought about by the 
Congress and Jinnah and the Muslim League but by the Congress 
and the British. 

Jinnah did not win Pakistan. The Congress leaders, Gandhiji, 
Nehru and Patel lost Pakistan to Jinnah. 



Chapter xV 


INDEPENDENCE COMES 

Vallabhbhai Patel in the normal course would have been 
India’s first Prime Minister. But Mountbatten and Gandhiji said 
that [awaharlal Nehru was more known to the world than Vallabh¬ 
bhai, And so Nehru was elected by the Congress Party as 
Prime Minister. 

In his message to the press on August 15, Nehru said: 

“The appointed day has come—the day appointed by 
destiny and India stands forth again after slumber and 
struggle, awake, vital, free and independent. The past clings 
on to us still in some measure and we have to do much be¬ 
fore we redeem the pledges we have so often taken. Yet the 
turning point is past, history begins anew for us, the history 
which we shall live and act and others will write about. 

“It is a fateful moment for us in India, for all Asia and 
for the world. A new star rises, the star of freedom in the 
East, a new hope comes into being, a vision long cherished 
materialises. May the star never set and that hope never 
be betrayed. 

“We rejoice in that freedom, even though clouds surround 
us; and many of our people are sorrow-stricken and difficult 
problems encompass us. But freedom brings responsibilities 
and burdens and we have to face them in the spirit of free 
and disciplined people. 

“On this day our first thoughts go to the architect of this 
freedom, the Father of the Nation, who, embodying the old 
spirit of India, held aloft the torch of freedom and lighted 
up the darkness that surrounded us. We have often been 
unworthy followers of his and have strayed from his mes¬ 
sage, but not only we, but succeeding generations, will 
remember this message and bear the imprint in their hearts 
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of this great son of India* magnificent* in lus taitb and 
strength and courage and humility. We shall never allow that 
torch of freedom to be blown out, however high the wind or 
strong the tempest. 

*‘Our next thoughts must be of the unknown volunteers 
and soldiers of freedom who without praise or reward have 
served India even unto death. 

*‘We think also of our brothers and sisters who have been 
cut off from us by political boundaries and who unhappily 
cannot share at present in the freedom that has come. They 
are of us and will remain of us whatever may happen and 
we shall be sharers in their good and ill fortune alike. 

“The future beckons to us. Whither do we go and what 
shall be our endeavour? To bring freedom and opportunity 
to the common man, to the peasants and workers of India; 
to fi^t and end poverty and ignorance and disease; to build 
up a prosperous* democratic and progressive nation and to 
create social, economic and political institutions which will 
ensure justice and fullness of life to every man and woman. 

“We have hard work ahead. There is no resting for any¬ 
one of us till we redeem our pledge in full, till we make all 
the people of India what destiny intended them to be. We 
are citizens of a great country, on the verge of bold advance, 
and we have to live upto that high standard. All of us, to 
whatever religion we may belong, are equally the children 
of India with equal rights, privileges and obligations. We 
cannot encourage communalism or narrow-mindedness, for 
no nation can be great whose people are narrow in thought 
or in action. 

“To the nations and peoples of the world we send greet¬ 
ings and pledge ourselves to co-operate with them in further, 
ing peace, freedom and democracy. 

“And to India our much-loved motherland, the micient* 
the eternal and the ever-new* we pay our reverent homt^e 
, and we bind ourselves afresh to her service. Jai Hind.** 
Prime Minister Nehru made the following broadcast to the 
Nation the same night (15th August, 1947): — 

**Fellow countrymen, it has been my privilege to serve 
India and the cause of India's freedom for many years. 

. . Today I address you, for the first time, officially as the First 
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Sen^nt of the Indian People, pledged to their service and 
their betterment- I am here b^ause you willed it so a y»d 
I remain here so long as you choose to honour me with 
your confidence. 

*‘We are a free and sovereign people today and we have 
rid ourselves of the burden of the past. We look at the 
world with clear and friendly eyes and at the future with 
faith and confidence. 

“We have achieved much, we have to achieve much more. 
Let us dien address ourselves to our new tasks with the 
determination and adherence to high principles which our 
great leader has taught us. Gandhiji is fortunately with 
us to guide and inspire and ever to point out to us the path 
of high endeavour. He taught us long ago that ideals and 
objectives can never be divorced from the methods adopt¬ 
ed to realize them; that worthy ends can only be achieved 
through worthy means. If we aim at the big things of life, 
if we dream of India as a great nation giving her age-old 
message of peace and freedom to others, then we have to 
be big ourselves and worthy children of Mother India. 
The eyes of the world are upon us, watching this birth of 
freedom in the East and wondering what it means. 

“Our first immediate objective must be to put an end to 
all internal strife and violence, which disfigure and degrade 
us and injure the cause of freedom. They come in the way 
of consideration of great economic problems of masses of 
the people which so urgently demand attention. 

“Our long subjection and the world war and its after- 
math have made us inherit an accumulation of vital pro¬ 
blems and today our people lack food and clothing and 
other necessities and we are caught in a spiral of inflation, 
and rising prices. We cannot solve these problems sud 
denly, but we cannot also delay their solution. So we 
must plan wisely so that the burdens on the masses may 
grow less and their standards of living go up. We wish^l 
to none, but it must be clearly understood that the interest 
of our long suffering masses must come first and every 
entrenched interest that comes in their way must yield to 
them. We have to change rapidly our antiquated land 
tenure system and we have also to promote industrialisa- 
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tioQ on a large and planned scale so as to add to tlie wealth 
of the country and thus to the national dividend which 
can be equitably distributed. 

^'Production today is the first priority, and every attempt 
to hamper or lessen production is injuring the nation and 
more especially harmful to our labouring masses. But pro* 
duction by itself is not enough, for this may lead to an 
even greater concentration of wealth in the few hands 
which comes in the way of progress and which in the 
context of today produces instability and conflict. There¬ 
fore, fair and equitable distribution is essential for any 
solution of the problem. 

"The Government of India have in hand, at present, 
several vast schemes for developing river valleys by con¬ 
trolling the flow of rivers, building dams and reservdrs and 
irrigation works and developing hydro-electric power. 
These will lead to greater food production and to the 
growth of industry and to all-round development. These 
schemes are thus basic to all planning and we intend to 
complete them as rapidly as possible so that the masses 
may profit. 

"All this requires peaceful conditions and co-operation 
of all concerned, and hard and continuous work. Let us 
then address ourselves to these great and worthy tasks and 
forget our mutual wrangling and conflicts. There is a 
time for work and there is time for play. Today there is 
no time for quarrelling or for much play unless we prove 
false to our country and our people. Today we must co¬ 
operate with one another and work together and work 
with right goodwill. 

"I should like to address a few words to our Services, 
Civil and Military. The old distinctions and differences are 
gone and today we are all free sons and daughters India, 
proud of our country’s freedom and joining together in our 
service of her. Our Services and our e3q>erts have a vital 
role to play and we invite them to do so as comrades in the 
service of India. Jai Hind." 
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LADY MOUNTBATTEN 

On August 17, 1947, two days after the inauguration of Inde¬ 
pendence, Lady Mountbatten accepted my invitation to visit 
India United Mills No. 1 Creche which had then about 150 
children. ^ things were, she came to the creche directly after 
her visit to the Matunga Labour Camp. It was raining hard that 
day. She told me she was extremely depressed at seeing the 
miserable, filthy, inhuman conditions of living in the terrible 
huts in the Matunga Labour Camp run by the Bcxnbay Munici¬ 
pality but her visit to the creche brightened her spirits and she 
was cheerful once again. 

Four days later, she wrote to me from New Delhi on 21st 
August, 1947, as follows: 

*‘l would like to send you a note of very grateful thanks 
for having arranged for me to visit the creche and dis¬ 
pensary At the India United Mills during my short visit 
to Bombay, and at the same time to tell you how very 
interested and impressed I was to see this quite outstand¬ 
ing welfare provision for the mill workers and their 
children ... I have never seen better designed or more 
beautifully equipped establishments of this kind and one 
hopes that many industrial undertakings will follow the lead 
given by the India United Mills. 

•**1 was extremely interested in your article in the 
Illustrated Weekly of India, and also in the pamphlet on the 
Housing at Labour which not only gives horrifying infor¬ 
mation of existing conditions but otters really constructive 
proposals for improvement.” 

I met Lady Mountbatten again in the last week of November 
1947, two days after she and Lord Mountbatten. returned from 
London where they had gone to attend the marriage of Princess 
EtU»b9th (Queen Elizabeth 11 ) to the Duke of Edinburgh, 

m 
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She spc^e to me about the Bombay Children’s Act and its 
working. She had found out that I was one of the founder-mem- 
bers of the Children's Aid Society. Knowing my interest in 
housing,' she spoke to me about the Matunga Labour Camp apd 
asked me to take some interest in improving the conditions there. 
On 3rd December, 1947, she wrote to me as follows: 

“Thank you so much for your most interesting letter of 
the 28th, although I was distressed to have your confirma¬ 
tion that conditions in the Matunga Labour Camp are still 
deplorable. I do hope that your discussions with Mrs. Lam 
and with Chief Minister Kher may be fruitful in speeding 
up some improvement and I shall be interested to hear 
about this when I come to Bombay. 

“I have seen with interest the report which you kindly 
sent on the Mahila Seva Mandal and the valuable work 
which it undertakes. Miss Davis must be a very outstand¬ 
ing woman from your description of her and thank you for 
mentioning her to H.E. the Governor in case there might 
be an opportunity of my meeting her while we are in 
Bombay. There is such great need for well run activities 
of this kind that it is particularly sad to think of the diffi¬ 
culties that Miss Davis is having in carrying on her work. 

*T hope that you may be proved to be a pessimist in your 
fears about the removal of the food controls and one prays 
that die prices will not inflate, for, as you say, that would 
cause intense hardship and difficulties.” 

I followed this up by going into detailed investigations of 
the Matunga Labour Camp and corresponded continuously 
with Chief Minister Kher, the Governor of Bombay, Raja Maha- 
raj Singh, and the Municipal Conunissioner and published an 
illustrated pamphlet “Matunga Labour Camp.” I reproduce 
this pamphlet in later chapters along with my other articles, 
tables and pamphlets on housing. 

On 15th June 1948, I wrote to Lady Mountbatten the follow¬ 
ing^ letter: 

“Within less dxan a week frcnn now you will have ^ven 
up your (^Bbcial connection and left India for England. 1 
cannot let dus occasion pass without telling you how grate* 
fpl I f^l to you, not only a$ gn Indian, but a$ 8 citizen ^ t))9 
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world, for the great work that you have done for die 
people of India. 

have watched and followed very keenly and with the 
greatest admiration your devotion to service and your 
unlimited stock of ph}^ical and mental energy. In working 
for India you have rendered equally great service to your 
country. Great Britain, and you and His Excellency have 
been able to bring the two countries closer together than 
they ever have been during the last 200 years. The and- 
British feeling which existed in this country right upto 
March 1946 started disappearing with the coming of the 
British Cabinet Mission to India in April 1946 and since 
the arrival of His Excellency and yourself in this country in 
1947, this anti-British feeling has completely evaporated. 
There are too many quarrels and misunderstandings in 
this world which do nobody any good and it is my fervent 
prayer that England and India will work with the closest 
harmony of kinship and mutual respect. History will reveal 
that in bringing England and India together, you two have 
played a very prominent part. For this once again my 
thanks. 

“I would have felt extremely unhappy at not having been 
able to say good-dye to you on the eve of your departure 
but now that I ^m flying to London on the 27th, I shall be 
able to meet you in London." 

Lady Mountbatten replied to me on 18th June,1948. 

*T am very touched by your kind letter of the 16th June, 
and although I am afraid that with the vast amount of 
work to be done before we leave on Monday this can only 
be a brief reply, I would like to send you my most grateful 
thanks for your thought in writing. 

**You honour my husband and me greatly by what you 
write, but I can assure you that anything we have been able 
to do has only been made possible by the wonderful friend¬ 
ship and co-operation we have received during our time in 
India. We ourselves have felt privileged to serve in ^ny 
way that we could, and, with you, it is our dearest hc^e 

that future close friendship between India and England may 

#• 

play an important part in the peace of the world as well as 
t 9 two countries themselves. 
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have been glad to hear that the Matunga Labour Camp 
is at last receiving some attention^ thanks, no doubt, to the 
stimulus that you have given. Both H. £. The Governor 
and the Hon*ble the Chief Minister of Bombay have writ¬ 
ten in reply to my letters to tell me that action is being 
taken. 

*T shall hope to see you when you are in England, and 
meanwhile my best wishes to you and again my very grate¬ 
ful thanks." 

I met her in London early in July 1948, and when I told her 
that I had visited some community creches she said, "Why are 
you wasting your time in visiting creches! You have nothing to 
learn from us in England. You are running one of the best 
creches in the world and we have to learn from you." 

In another letter, I asked Lady Mountbatten if she would be so 
good as to write a foreword to the book on women workers along 
with the socio-econcHnic enquiries, which 1 proposed to write. 
She readily agreed but unfortunately, owing to pressure of my 
other work, I could start writing this book only from April 1960, 
but just before this Lady Mountbatten passed away suddenly in 
North Borneo. All that 1 can, therefore, do is to pay my homage 
to the great woman whose selfless work for humanity was so 
widely spread from one end of the world to the other. 



KASHMIR 


In his Mission With Mountbatten Allen Campbell-Johnson 
says “Three days before the transfer of power and the accession 
time limit the Kashmir Government announced its intention of 
signing a standstill agreement with both India and Pakistan. 
Subsequently the Indian Government’s policy has been to refrain 
from inducing Kashmir to accede. Indeed the State Ministry, 
under Patel’s direction, went out of its way to take no action 
which could be interpreted as forcing Kashmir’s hand and to 
give assurances that accession to Pakistan would not be taken 
amiss by India. The Maharaja’s chronic indecision must be 
accounted a big factor in the present crisis. Almost any course 
of action taken quickly would have saved his State from this 
turmoil. Procrastination alone was fatal, but in combating a 
major crisis it would seem that, as with the Nizam this is the 
only weapon in his diplomatic armoury’’. 

• Early in September there had been a hitch in the newly 
established relations between Kashmir and Pakistan—the Kash¬ 
mir Government accusing Pakistan of* failure to provide supplies 
of several essential commodities and protesting about a number 
of small border raids and Pakistan making counter-complaints. 

Jinnah wanted Kashmir to accede to Pakistan and desired to 
go to Kashmir to discuss the problem with Maharaja Hari Singh. 
Hari Singh would not invite him to go to Kashmir. Jinnah sent 
an emissary who met the new Prime Minister Meherchand 
Mahajan and the Maharaja. The Maharaja would not agree to 
accede to Pakistan nor did he want to accede to India. He wanted 
Kashmir to be a sovereign Independent State. The result ^was 
that Afridis from the frontier with the help of Pakistan invaded 
Kashmir. The Maharaja then appealed to India for help. This 
help could only be given if Kashmir acceded to India. This the 
Maharaja did and on 29tii November three hundred and thirty men 
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of the First Sikh Battalion were flown to block af» major invauoa 
by north-west frontier tribesmen, who were moving rapidly on 
Srinagar, the summer capital. 

On 29th October, Gandhiji at his prayer meeting referring ^to 
the situation in Kashmir said, as reported in Delhi Diary: When 
the Maharaja Saheb in his distress wished to accede to the 
Union, the Governor-General could not reject the advance. .He 
and his Cabinet sent troops by air to Kashmir, telling the Maharaja 
that the accession was provisional upon an impartial plebiscite 
being taken of the Kashmiris, irrespective of their religion. The 
Maharaja has wisely appointed Sheikh Abdullah as his Minister 
with all the powers accruing to the diice. And it pleased him 
to read in the papers that the Sheikh Saheb had risen to the 
occasion and made a hearty response to the invitation. What 
was the situation? It was stated that a rebel army, composed of 
Afridis and the like, ably officered was advancing towards 
Srinagar, burning and looting villages along the route, destroy¬ 
ing even the electric power-house, thus leaving Srinagar in dark¬ 
ness. It was difficult to believe that this entry could take place 
without some kind of encouragement from Pakistan Government. 
He had not enough data to come to judgement as to the merits 
of the case. Nor was it necessary for his purpose. All he knew 
was that it was right for the Union Government to rush troc^s, 
even a handful to Srinagar. That must save the situation to the 
extent of giving confidence to the Kashmiris, especially to the 
Sheikh Saheb, who was affectionately called Sher-e-Kashmir i.e. the 
Hon of Kashmir. The result was in the hands of God. Men 
could but do or die. He would not shed a tear if the little 
Union force was wiped out like the Spartons, bravely defending 
Kashmir nor would he mind the Sheikh Saheb and his Muslim, 
Hindu, Sikh comrades, men and women dying at their post in 
defence of Kashmir. That would be a glorious mcample to the 
rest of India. Such, herdc defence would infect the whole oi 
India and we would forget that Hindu-Muslim and Sikhs 
were ever enemies. Then we would realise that all Muslims, 
Hindus and Sikhs were friends. There were some good men and 
wmnen in all religions and races. The universe existed on its 
good men and women. Indeed he would not be surprised if ev^ 
th9 army was itself converted to sanity. Let tbdR r^ember 
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Hit refrain of ttie Bhajan — ‘We Were all of and from one and 
the same God, no matter by what name we worship him*. 

He followed this up with another reference to Kashmir cm 
Isti^ November, 1947. 

“Gandhiji invited the audience to cast their mental eyes 
on Kashmir and picture to themselves the conditions of the 
’ people there. When he listened to the sound, which the 
aeroplanes above made in their journey to Kashmir, his heart 
went out to the Prime Minister Sheikh Abdullah and his 
people. He was a friend of all and made no distinctions 
between man and man. He represented the non-Muslims 
as well as the Muslims. Gandhiji remarked that those who 
were fleeing from Kashmir out of fear, should not do so. 
They should learn to be brave and fearless and should be 
prepared to lay down their lives in the defence of their 
homes. This applied equally to all whether old or young, 
women and children. He would not mind if the whole of 
the military and the people of Kashmir died at their post 
in the defence of fair Kashmir. How he wished that Afridis 
and other freebooters were sensible enough to leave Kashmir 
alone.” 

At this time India was spending a 100 million on the military 
budget. Gandhiji wanted the military disbanded in the new 
Government of India. He could afford to make this suggestion 
because he knew that the Government would never accept it. 
Today the military budget of India is over Rs. 1000 crores. 

What is the explanation for the change of attitude on the ques- 
ticm of non-violence? When war broke out in 1919 between India 
and Afghanistan, Gandhiji advised the British Government of 
India not to fight the Afghan tribesmen but to win them over 
by non-violence. “Don’t meet violence with violence” said 
Gandhiji. Gandhiji thought that the tribesmen would be shamed 
into withdrawing to their territory, if they saw the Indian soul 
force demonstrated through non-violence. Ihat was the way to 
win over the tribesmen beyond the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. 

As stated in an earlier chapter, in July, 1940, at the gravest 
movement of England’s peril, Gandhiji made an appeal ‘To 
Bvtry Britoiq* io aq ardol? In ffarifan dated dth July, 194Q, 
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*1 do not waht Britain to be defeated; nor do I want her 
to be victorious in trial of brute strength, whether express' 
ed through the muscle or the brain. Your muscular 
bravery is an established fact. Need you demonstrate that 
your brain is also unrivalled in destructive power as your 
muscle? I hope you do not wish to enter into such an 
undignified competition with the Nazis. 1 venture to present 
you with a nobler and a braver way, worthy of the bravest 
soldier. I want you to fight Nazism without arms, or if 
I am to retain military terminology with non-violent arms. 
I would like you to lay down the arms you have as being 
useless for saving you or humanity. You will invite Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mussolini to take what they want of the 
countries you call your possession. Let them take posses¬ 
sion of your beautiful Island, with your many beautiful 
buildings. You will give all these, but neither your souls, 
nor your minds. If these gentlemen choose to occupy your 
homes, you will vacate them. If they do not give you free 
•passage out, you will allow yourself man, woman and child 
to be slaughtered but you will refuse to owe allegiance to 
them.” 

But between 1940 and 1945 he himself and the Congress 
changed their attitude four or five times in regard to India’s co¬ 
operation with the war effort of the British and Americans. A 
casual perusal of the resolutions of the Congress Working Cmn- 
mittee and the speeches of Gandhiji, Nehru and other Congress 
leaders during the war years makes this abundantly clear. In his 
interview with Stewart Gelder, Gandhiji offered, in unambiguous 
terms, his co-operation with the war effort. 

Whilst I was talking to Gandhiji on 25th November, 1947, 
about the disadvantages of decontrol, I felt like jumping to the 
next question—^“How could you ask the British in July, 1940 to 
lay down arms in England and now support Nehru for sending 
air-borne troops to fight in Kashmir?” But I felt that it would 
' hurt^Gandhiji immensely if I had asked this question. I thou^t 
I would wait for another c^portunity when I met him next. Un¬ 
fortunately, I never met him again and the question remained 
unasked and unanswered. Who can e]q>lain die inner working 
of Ganc&iji’s mind? 

MofontbEtten gnd Nehru wanted to refer the Kashmir dispute 
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to the United Nations, but Patel did not like this idea. On 3rd 
November, 1947, Nehru made a big broadcast offering a United 
Nations controlled plebiscite for Kashmir which Mountbatten 
raised with Jinnah a few days earlier. Nehru’s statement was 
altogether a moderate and well-argued statement. But Allen 
Campbell-Jc^nson says that “Jinnah’s objection which he made 
quite clear at the Lahore Meeting with Mountbatten, is not to 
the idea of plebiscite as such, but to the presence of Indian 
tro(H}s in Kashmir while it is being held, which he claims likely 
to prejudice any chance of it being impartial. Both Nehru and 
Patel seemed to feel that a referendum could not be held during 
the winter months and would in any case take time to organise. 
Mountbatten was concerned about the complacent assumptions 
in much of the thinking about Kashmir, and he pressed for mili. 
tary appreciation of just what a long-term commitment over a 
wide front would mean. 

Even in November, 1947, there were suspicions about Sheikh 
Abdullah, and distrust of him, as regards his loyalty to India. 
He really did not want accession to India, he wanted Kashmir 
to be a sovereign Indian State and himself be the Ruler of the 
State. Jamshed Nusservanjee of Karachi told me in 1948 that 
Sheikh Abdullah had made overtures to Jinnah to come to terms 
with Pakistan. But Jipnah being a shrewd judge of human 
nature turned down his offer of co-operation. Gandhiji and 
Nehru were poor judges of human nature and they accepted 
Sheikh Abdullah’s profession of loyalty to India. 

The question of Kashmir once having been referred to the 
U.N., a marathon debate took place and India did not fare well 
in diplomacy against the shrewder Pakistani representative, 
Zafrullah. Sheikh Abdullah, who insisted on speaking on behalf 
of India, did not improve the Indian situation. On 1st January, 
1949, the cease-fire was declared. The Indian point of view was 
worsened further by the leader of the Indian delegation, V. K. 
Krishna Menon, and the international reputation of India suffer¬ 
ed. India’s strong trump card was the veto power in the Se^prity 
used by Russia. 

In 1954, a Bombay industrialist went to Karachi in regard 
to the temple properties of Shri Nathdwara. He met President 
Gulam Mohamed, who was anxious to come to terms witii India 
oa the lines of the divisicm of Kashmir with scane minor adjus^ 
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ment The Industrialist spoke to Ajit Prasad Jain and Nehru^ 
This discussion between Gulam Mohamed and the Bombay Indus* 
trialist very nearly bore fruit. But the discussions were never 
publicised. There was too much delay in settling the final 
terms. But in the meantime Mirza, the representative of Pakis* 
tan, objected to the settlement on the lines indicated and the 
negotiations broke down. 

The United States was keen on the settlement of Indo-Pakistan 
disputes in regard to Kashmir and in January, 1962, President 
Kennedy suggested to Nehru and Ayub the name of Eugene Black 
as mediator in solving the Kashmir Problem. Nehru immedia¬ 
tely rejected the suggestion. I felt strongly then as I feel today 
that Nehru made a great political blunder in rejecting off-hand 
President Kennedy’s offer. 

Eugene Black is a great friend of India and Pakistan. He has 
been of great assistance to India and Pakistan as the Chairman 
of the World Bank as also in the settlement of the Indus Water 
Dispute. 

If President Kennedy’s offer of mediation by Eugene Black 
had been accepted, there would have been no war between India 
and Pakistan in August-September, 1965. And the relations 
between the two countries would not have been unfriendly. 

Krishna Menon’s evil influence played on Nehru. Krishna 
Menon used to say that Pakistan was India’s enemy No.- 1 and 
not China. Krishna Menon seems to have misled Nehru in this 
matter. The last attempt at bringing about peace between 
India and Pakistan was at Tashkent. But so far Pakistan had 
taken a negative and an unhelpful attitude. A good portion of 
India’s misfortune in the economic field is due to the heavy 
military yearly expenditure of Rs. lOOO crores because of our 
disputes with Pakistan. 

But Pakistan and India have to make friends. They cannot 
afford to be at war or near war condition. World peace is 
threatened by the continuous ill-feeling and hatred between 
! India^ and Pakistan. A way has, therefore, to be found to bring 
about peace on the Continent. It is not by plebiscite that peace 
can be restored. It is not by arbitration that a settlement can 
be brought about. Both sides should show moderation and stop 
talking at each other. My soluticm of the problem is through 
mediation. Surely Pakistan and India could find an independent 
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citizen of the world like Eugene Black or Ralph Bunche or Paul 
Hoffman to agree to be a mediator between India asd Pakistan on 
die quesdmi of Kashmir. And whilst the mediator is busy at work 
in regard to Kadimir, the other outstanding problems that exist 
between the two countries should be bilaterally discussed and 
solved. 

A friendly Pakistan and a friendly India would mean more eco¬ 
nomic and political improvement of both the countries and China 
would not have been a source of danger to us during the past and 
in the coming years. 

John Bright speaking in the House of Commons in 1876 said 
that sooner or later England would have to leave India and that 
it was necessary to leave it in an orderly condition and not in a 
chaotic condition. He said that India was a country of many 
languages and could not form one unit and he suggested that 
India should be divided into five parts with capitals in Lahore^ 
Agra, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. The Indian States would be 
liquidated and would form part of one of the 5 units. Thus 
Kashmir would have formed part of North India with the capital 
in Lahore. It was too premature for him to suggest that these 
five units should form a Federation of India with common subjects 
between them including defence. There would not have been any 
linguistic provinces nor the problem of Pakistan and Kashmir and 
the wasteful expenditure of 18 States with 18 State Ministries and 
one Central Government in New Delhi. 



Chapter xviii 


DECONTROL—GANDHIJI LETS DOWN THE COUNTRY 

It is easy for me to deal with the subject of decontrol as on 
30th October, 1947, I wrote a 2000-word confidential note on 
“Decontrol” and other subjects. I have had to edit this note 
carefully and tone it down as the original note, never meant for 
publication, is much too frank and critical of the high and mighty 
of this country. Some personal references have been cut out. 

On Sunday, I9th October 1947 morning, a report of Gandhiji’s 
speech at his after-prayer meeting was published. Gandhiji's 
voice is failing him and his manner of speech is halting, uncertain 
and unconvincing. I have heard the recordings of his speeches 
and I feel unhappy at Gandhiji’s decline of his powers. 1 do not 
forget Gandhiji's great courage in Calcutta in recent months nor 
can I forget the great stand he has taken against the wild, fanatic 
talks of Hindu Raj by the Congress communalists. But apart 
from this great work, Gandhiji’s hold on the country has gone. 

He said at his 19th October prayer meeting that he wanted the 
cloth control and the food control and the rationing of food to 
go completely. 

Why did Gandhiji favour decontrol? The answer is easy to 
understand if we remember that he was staying at Birla House 
and he was constantly under the influence of the Birlas and big 
'business atmosphere. Big Business — Birlas, Dalmias, Bombay 
and Ahmedabad millowners — are not only screaming for higher 
prices for fine cloth, but also for the removal of cloth control. 
They very nearly succeeded in the very first attempt and the 
Government of India had decided to increase the price of fine 
cloth*^ when Gulzarilal Nanda, Labour Minister, Government of 
Bombay, and Khandubhai Desai suddenly rushed to Delhi by air 
and reversed the Government decision which was to be announced 
ofi the day Nanda got to Delhi. G. D. Birla was fretting peevishly 
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against Nanda’s interference. Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas told 
me on Friday, the 24th October. 

Not having- succeeded in getting either the cloth prices raised 
or the control on cloth completely removed, big business thought 
of attacking cloth through food, their argument being that if food 
control went, automatically cloth control would also go. They, 
therefore, seemed to have told Gandhi ji all kinds of stories about 
corruption prevailing in the Food and Cloth Departments and 
because of control and corruption, food and cloth went under- 
ground and were sold at high black-market prices. Birla and 
his friends conveniently forgot to tell Gandhiji that corruption 
in the Government Departments existed and black-markets in 
food and cloth prospered because some big business people were 
themselves guilty of these mal-practices. All these talks about 
corruption and black-market influenced Gandhiji and in his state¬ 
ment he suggested that the food control and food rationing 
should go. 

I rang up Kher, Chief Minister of Bombay, immediately after 
I read Gandhiji’s statement and went and met him. I told him 
that I was frightened because of Gandhiji's statement as the 
Congress and the Congress Ministries were taking Gandhiji’s word 
as law and what Gandhiji said would be accepted by them. Kher 
said, “Don’t worry, Gandhiji has been saying this for sometime 
now, but we are not going to remove the food control and the 
food rationing’’. Dr. Rajan, the Minister for Food in Madras, a 
few days later said that the Congress had great respect for 
Gandhiji and revered and followed his precepts, but only accepted 
such of his suggestions as were practical. Dr. Rajan added that 
Gandhiji’s suggestion about the removal of controls was not 
acceptable to the Congress Ministries. I understood that 14 out 
of the 15 State Governments had decided on continuing the con¬ 
trol and food rationing and that was as it should be. > Gandhiji 
perhaps did not know what happened in America. The prices 
went up in America between July, 1946, and December, 1946, as 
one control after another was being removed because of ^e 
pressure of the Republicans and in 1947 when all the controls 
had been finally removed, prices went up still higher. The only 
way to stop black-market and corruption was for Government to, 
take steps against iht black'^marketeers without any consi^atton 
of their being very high-placed in society. The Government d 
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Bmnbay did want to take such action, but gelded to powerfu] 
influences from outside. 

A few days after Gandhiji’s statement, the recommendation of 
die Purshottamdas Food Committee that food control should go 
WAS published. I checked it up with a friend who had just 
returned from Delhi and he told me that the majority led by 
Birla had recommended that the food control should go and that 
some of the service members on the Committee, e.g. D. S. Bakhle, 
Director of Food Supplies, Government of Bombay, made a mino* 
rity dissenting minute that at least till the end of 1948 controls 
should continue. 

Sir Purshottamdas whom I met was critical of Birla. This 
looked rather strange to me as he himself had signed the majority 
report along with Birla to remove the control on food and food 
rationing and further he had tried unsuccessfully to prevail upon 
some of the service members who had written the minority dis¬ 
senting minutes not to press their point, but to let the majority 
report be unanimous. 

Sir P. T. said that Birla would be able to influence Gandhiji. 
Sir P. T. also spoke in very disparaging terms about Gandhiji and 
it is worthy of note that all the time he was in Delhi, he and 
Gandhiji were staying as guests of Birla and Sir P. T. should know 
what he was talking about. 

Nanda told me on Thursday, 23rd instant, about his having 
stopped the cloth prices from being increased. 

I told him that I had gone and seen the new Labour Court at 
work and that 1 was afraid that instead of giving speedy and 
quick decisions and improving the relationship between capital 
and labour, tiie labour court was likely to degenerate into a para¬ 
dise for lawyers. 

The whole spirit behind the existence of the Labour Court and 
its influeime was its informality and its getting both sides together 
tiirough friendly and informal contacts. Judging from the first 
day’s events, the Labour Court was likely to descend to quibbl- 
if^ on small technical issues and delaying tactics and making 
workers lose confidence not only in the efficacy of the Labour 
Court, but also in all round table talks for the removal d 
,grievances and injustice. 

t met Sr Jdm Colville, tiie Govemcff of Bombay Cater Lord 
Q^amuir), on Ihe 28tb. I acquaint^ him witii the of toy 
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talks with Dange aind others and told him of the anti-^ftritisli 
attitude that the Communist Party was adopting as tactics in this 
country. I tdld Colville that harmful as the Communist agitation 
was to the orderly progress of the country, the Communists would 
never be strong enough to take charge of the country's govern¬ 
ment and they could only go on creating disruption here and 
there. Colville said that this was an important point and he 
would remember it when he went to England at the end of this 
year. 

Colville and I discussed the present unhappy conditions pre¬ 
vailing between the Government of India and Pakistan. I told 
him that Acharya Kripalani, the Congress President, thought that 
there was the possibility of war between India and Pakistan. 
There was real danger ahead. But still I thought there was hope 
of bringing about peace between the Congress Government of 
Delhi and linnah and his friends and one way of tackling this 
was through harnessing the help of non-Congress Hindus who 
were Jinnah’s friends in the past and who had still some influence 
with him. The troubles between New Delhi and Karachi could not 
be settled by war and through enmity and through unholy 
alliances. The troubles had to end through friendly inter¬ 
mediaries and through friendship. When Churchill became Prime 
Minister in 1940 he selected Sir Stafford Cripps to go to Moscow 
and not Winterton or Lloyd and the Congress should also have 
had the elementary common sense to make use of their non-Con¬ 
gress friends instead of standing on their prestige and practising 
nepotism in making selections for high offices. Colville agreed 
with me and said that he would make good use of my point. 

Colville asked me what 1 thought of the agitation started all 
over India for separate provinces on linguistic basis, e.g. 
Kamatak, Andhra, etc. I told him that I thought it was a mis¬ 
take to start this agitation now when things were so unsettled in 
every way. Personally I would wait for ten years before taking 
up the question of re-distributing the provinces. I told him that 
in anotiier matter too, namely, the question of having a natitfbal 
language for India, whatever we may do in that direction, it would 
be extremely unwise to stop the teaching of English in the middle 
schools. English should continue to be a compulsory language, 
tlie old prejudice tiiat it was the language of our rulers forced 
on the country to create cheap clerks was no longer valid. En^ilh 
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was the common language of the world and since the end of the 
First World War, study of English had been made ccmipulsory 
in Germany and Russia and had replaced French. 

Colville said that he liked Nanda and was glad to see that 
recently the Millowncrs’ Association had started co-operating 
with him and the Bombay Government. 1 told him that this 
present co-operation was only the result of the drawerS'in strike 
and Nanda’s firm attitude against the illegal strike. 

Colville was very pleased with the results of his tour as he 
found everywhere friendship from all sides and that the anti- 
British feeling had completely disappeared. 

Mountbatten was coming down to Bombay to say good-bye to 
Colville before the latter left for England for good. 

Colville met Jayaprakash at a garden party given by N^hru who 
introduced Jayaprakash to him. He found Jayaprakash mild and 
did not look strong enough to make a great leader. 1 told him 
that 1 found Jayaprakash vague and confused. The socialists had 
been talking for the last so many months of leaving the Congress 
and working as an independent party outside the Congress. 

Speaking in Delhi last month Nehru had threatened to resign 
as a protest against making the Government of India Hindu Raj. 
Nehru speaking in Lucknow on the 19th October said that his 
recent remarks about the readiness of the Government to resign 
if the people had no confidence in them had been misinterpreted 
in certain quarters that he was contemplating retirement. “I have 
no desire to withdraw from the battle when the principles for 
which I have fought are in jeopardy,” he said. What he meant was 
that the Congress was wedded to a certain ideology and that if 
the Indian people did not support that ideology he would resign 
from the post. Nehru said that the call for the establishment of 
a Hindu state was a reactionary slogan and would bang the door 
on all future progress. Nehru wanted India to be a socialist 
democratic state. The leftist parties in the cotmtry, viz. the 
Communists and the Socialists have followed up the speech by 
prqpising support to Nehru. 

In the Janata (Socialist Weekly) of 25th October an article 
headed ”Nehru and the Socialists” says: 

“Jawaharlal Nehru's categorical preference for a democit* 
tic socialist state indicates that, a considerable secdoa of 
' Congress will still be inclined towards progress and ratioiia* 
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lism and that die Socialist Party's dose connectioxi with ^ 
Congress and increased association with the Government 
will yield good dividends. On the other hand, if the SodaHsts 
leave the Congress, those individuals and groups whose acti¬ 
vities during recent weeks have shown that we have a dark 
and dreadful hinterland of reaction in our social structure, 
will undoubtedly assume command of the Congress.” 

In short, our friends the Socialists want to remain inside the 
Congress, take part in the Government of the country and work 
under Nehru’s leadership. P. C. Joshi, the Communist leader, in 
his Calcutta speech reported in the People's Age of 20th October 
calls upon all the leftist parties to unite and expressed his readi¬ 
ness to meet M. N. Roy, [ayaprakash or any one in the leftist 
parties to make a popular leftist front against the reactionary 
Princes and the Hindu communalists and foshi also wanted Nehru 
to be the leader. One cannot say whether Nehru had discussed 
these questions with Jayaprakash and other Socialists before he 
made his Lucknow speech. 

Before I end this note I should invite attention to the 
People's Age of 26th October wherein is published a two-page 
article from its New Delhi special correspondent openly charg¬ 
ing Patiala and other Indian States like Alwar and Bharatpur of 
starting the riots in Northern India.” 

About the 22nd November 1947, I went to New Delhi. D. S. * 
Bakhle who happened to be on the same plane told me that Kher, 
Bombay’s Chief Minister, had found himself in difficulties with 
the Union Cabinet Ministers, particularly Sardar Patel, in arguing 
his case for the continuation of controls and he had summoned 
Bakhle urgently to help him in his fight against the move for 
decontrol. A few days later, Bakhle told me that Kher had 
withdrawn his opposition to decontrol. I was amused to learn 
later that the excuse for his ignoble surrender was ”I would 
rather be wrong with Gandhiji than be right against him,” But 
as mentioned above, Kher had told me on 28th October, that he 
would not listen to Gandhiji’s advice favouring decontrol. ^ 

During that week I met Sardar Patel, Nehru, Gandhiji, Pandit 
Pant, Lady Mountbatten, and the American Ambassador Dr. 
Grady. I met Sardar Patel twice, both times going out for a 
walk with him at six in ^the morning. G. D. Birla following us 
g^Ut ei|;ht yards behind, I did not discuss the question of 
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control with Sardar Patel as I knew that his mind was made up 
and there was nothing that I could do about it. He was always 
extremely kind and pleasant to me. We discussed labour problems, 
particularly the Communist activities in Bombay and the problem 
of India’s friendship with the United States of America on which 
he was as strong as I have always been. He said in short, ’’Keep 
up your contacts with American friends through your corres¬ 
pondence and confidential notes.” 

I met Prime Minister Nehru just for a few minutes as he was 
coming out of his breakfast room. I told him, ’’Gandhiji is forcing 
decontrol on you and your Government. Please do not let him 
succeed”. Nehru replied, “My dear fellow, you are telling me, 
I am fighting him.” I gathered the impression that Nehru would 
fight for the retention of controls. 

Then I met Gandhiji on 25th November, 1947, and had half 
an hour’s talk with him. The full story is told in my book 
Gandhiji Through My Diary Leaves. The subjects discussed 
were controversial, but the spirit throughout was most friendly. 
I spoke with great restraint, knowing that my point of view 
differed from his. He asked me to speak to him frankly. A good 
bit of what I discussed with him was later confirmed in my letter 
to him dated the 8th December, and he replied to this by his letter 
of the 12th. The following are extracts from my letter and his 

* 

reply; 

*‘I was very happy to meet you in New Delhi on the 
25lh November, and to find you in such good health and 
cheer. You have done the biggest piece of your life-time’s 
work during the last three months and all honour and credit 
is. due to you, Nehru and Vallabhbhai for the great courage 
and strength, you have shown during these critical months. 

“But I am immensely worried. I would like to recapi¬ 
tulate to you, in brief, what I told you on die 25th 
November afternoon, particularly about the removal of 
controls on food and cloth. I reminded you of my wam- 
Mng to you given in my letter dated the 29th September, 
1945, about the coming violence in the country. You 
wrote to me then: “What you are afraid of will not 
happen.” What has htyipened is much worse than what 
oyer dreamt it wou]4 bo, 
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*‘Now I have given you another warning about the re* 
suits following the decontrol of foodstuffs and cloth. 
Prices will soar up, as you will have seen die prices ot 
sugar and other commodities already going up and people 
will not be able to buy them and will be much worse' off 
than during the three years of controls and there will be 
hunger riots and shooting. 1 told you that those who will 
not be killed by shooting, will die of starvation. 

*‘When I saw you. Government of India had not made 
any final decision on the subject. Now the decision has 
been taken for the removal of controls, the main cause 
being the moral pressure exercised by you on the Con¬ 
gress members of the Government. It is significant that 
all the Congress members except Gadgil voted for decon> 
trol and even poor fawaharlal did not put up a sufficiendy 
strong fight against decontrol. 

**My painful duty it is to submit most respectfully that 
you have been influenced, as I told you, by the atmo¬ 
sphere under which you are living. Without the slightest 
intention of hurting your feelings, let me put it frankly 
that it is not right. Vested interests, because of their 
greed and selfishness, as also their short-sightedness, are 
going to ruin India. I will be failing in my duty to God 
and myself, if I did not write this as emphatically and 
frankly as I have strength and intelligence to do. Please 
weigh these words carefully and objectively, I warn you 
and warn you again. Your present attitude on the 

removal of control will lead us to disaster and death and 

we will make ourselves the laughing stock of ftK'eign 
countries. Not for a moment, do I suggest that we should 
beg for food from foreign countries. I agree with you that 
the controls should go sooner or later, but the time is 

not yet. We have to prepare slowly to get Out oi ccm- 

trols and that will take two or three years at least. It 
does not help to say that the conditions in Spain and 
France are much worse than in India. Surely, we d6 not 
want' to compete in distress, misery and trouble with 
those and other unfortimate countries in Europe. It is 
for us in India to help ourselves and then to help other 
PQUntrie^ through our spiritual potvers. We are not 
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trying to' do so. Instead, we are quarrelling miserably, 
and brother is killing brother and we are playing into the 
hands of vested interests. The country is being made to 
bleed profusely to make a few multi-millionaires still 
' richer and more snobbish and class-conscious. That way 
lies destruction. ” 

The following is an extract from Gandhiji’s reply in Gujarati 
dated the 12th December, 1947: 

“Other controls may go and there may be harm because 
of their going. Let there be harm. But why don’t you give 
up your control on your English? Your mother-tongue is 
Gujarati, how have you forgotten it completely? Reasons 
for removal of controls for me and Birlas are different and 
.my opposition to controls is of long standing and from the 
time I was not living in their house. Everybody must act 
on the promptings of his conscience; you, yours; I, mine, 
others, their own and from that at last, truth will come 
out.” 

Recently, Pandit Nehru admitted that the Government of India 
made a great mistake in removing the controls in December, 
1947. But he must be on guard, because the same vested interests 
who misled Gandhiji into believing that controls were respon- 
. sible for corruption amongst the officials, but who took care not 
to tell him that they themselves corrupted the officials, are back 
on the job again. They want the controls to go and some Con¬ 
gress leaders are acting as the agents of these vested interests. 
Is the Congress gqing to be the vassal of the black-marketing, 
profiteering vested interests? 

I met Lady Mountbatten at the Viceregal Lodge a day after 
she and Lord Mountbatten returned from London where’ they had 
made a short visit to attend the marriage of Elizabeth with Philip 
Mountbatten. I thought this would be a courtesy visit lasting 
five minutes or so. Actually I was with her for over an hour. 
Among the subjects discussed were the Children’s Act, and the 
, Matunga Labour Camp. She had come to know of my interest 
in hoWng, and the threat of decontrol in this country; I told 
her about my talk with Gandhiji on decontrol. 

She told me that it was good that a non-Congress man like 
, me co^ talk so franklsr and freely to the Old Man (Gandhiji) 
86 gei^ridly he heard only tme point of view viz. the Confresa* 
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On my return to Bombay, I wrote to Lady Mountbatten on 29'fli 
November, 1947, inter alia on de-control: 

“.Removal of Food Control: Immediately after I 

left you and before I went to the aerodrome the same 
afternoon, I received very unpleasant news which has made 
me extremely sad and I am so afraid now of the devel ce¬ 
ments. I heard that the Government of India had finally 
decided to remove the food control. Pandit Nehru appar¬ 
ently submitted to the pressure put on him by Gandhiji 
and Sardar Patel. I hope my fears of disaster and hunger 
riots will not materialise. But I am feeling extremely 
nervous. Prices will shoot up and the whole structure of 
society will be upset. The cost of living index figure on the 
basis of its being 105 in September 1939 just when the war 
started, was floating round about 200. It shot up to 284 
last month and 299 this month and with the removal of 
controls on food and cloth the index figure will go up 
nearer 320. Inflation will come in and one does not know 
what that will lead to.” 

Lady Mountbatten replied four days later on 3rd December, 
1947: 

“.I hope that you may be proved to be a pessimist 

in your fears about the removal of the food control and 
one prays that the prices will not inflate, for, as you say, 
that would cause intense hardship and difficulties.” 

My worst fears unfortunately came true. The prices soared 
higher and higher and for six months India was the paradise of 
profiteers whose lust and greed for money and power were let 
loose and knew no bounds. Government had to retrace their 
steps and Nehru had the courage to bring back controls. But 
it was bolting the stable after the horse had fled. The six 
months of decontrol led to higher prices and the cost of living 
shot up vertically and it has never been caught. The Indian eco¬ 
nomy was completely ruined, the rich became richer and the 
poor not only poorer but desperate and miserable. Real wjges 
went down. India has never been able to make up the damage 
done to the economy because of the decontrol forced on her 
duzing file first six months of 1948 by Gandhiji and the Govern¬ 
ment of India presided over by Pandit fawaharlal Nehru. 
Today in 1967, ei^teen years after the controls were removed,. 
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India's economic position and the poverty of its people is a 
cause of great anxiety. I have indicated in no uncerudn terms, 
where the blame lies. 



Chapter xix 


GANDHIJI IN NEW DELHI 

Miss Manu Gandhi, grand-niece of Gandhiji, then aged 17, 
has rendered a great service to history by recording in detail, 
under Gandhiji's instructions, a day to day account of Gandhiji’s 
dioughts, words, actions and meetings with leaders of the Con¬ 
gress and other friends including representatives of Muslims 
who had suffered terribly during the disturbed period of 
August'September. Gandhiji arrived from Calcutta in New 
Delhi, in September, 1947. Sardar Patel met him at the station 
and took him to Birla House as owing to overcrowding of the 
Bhangi Colony by the refugees it was not possible for Gandhiji 
to stay at the Bhangi Colony as he desired. Manu Gandhi was 
on duty with Gandhiji for 24 hours as a friend and nurse, 
secretary and recorder. Gandhiji also spoke to her of his inner¬ 
most thoughts. Her work with Gandhiji started at 2.30 in the 
morning when she joined Gandhiji for the morning prayer. 
From 5.30 in the morning onwards she shaved him in the tub, 
massaged him and gave him a cold tub bath. Quite often Gan¬ 
dhiji went to sleep in the tub as Manu was bathing him. It 
is not possible nor necessary to give a full story as narrated by 
Manu. Only some important facts can be referred to. Apart 
from Manu’s notes, the full report of Gandhiji’s speeches at 
evening prayer meetings has been published in the Def/tt DUary. 
In his very last prayer meeting speech on 29th January, 
1948, the non-violent vegetarian Gandhiji wished to impress cm 
the people of Madras that they could find enough food within 
their own Province in the shape of groundnuts, cocoanuts and 
a variety of other edibles. They had enough fish which the 
majority ate. Why should they then need to go out wflh a 
begging bowl? 

Manu writes that Gandhiji one day went to sleep in the bath 
tub. He wa$ very tired. He told Manu that he never got tired 

m 
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of work but it distressed him that people with ulterior motives 
came to see him, talked to him one way to please him and then 
went out and acted quite the contrary. He was fed up with such 
talk and people. Gandhiji added that our moral code was so fast 
deteriorating that he was now convinced that India’s struggle 
and Satyagraha were a matter of weakness and not of strength. 
If the Congress President did not take a Arm attitude, the Con¬ 
gress would be smashed to pieces. “Better it would be”, 
Gandhiji added “if the Congress were dissolved.” The ideal of Con. 
gress was to attain Independence. Only now did Gandhiji realise 
die sad future of the Congress. The whole Congress organisation 
had no heart in the working of the organisation. • The sons and 
close relations of the Ministers and other Congress leaders were 
busy minting money through their influence with Ministers and 
leaders. All these show our moral degradation. Gandhiji was 
shocked at all these happenings. Manu Gandhi added that though 
Gandhiji outwardly looked cheerful and normal, he was terribly 
unhappy. On top of all these internal troubles Gandhiji was 
distressed over the communal quarrellings and fighting and kill¬ 
ings. Something was preying on his mind. 

I feel strongly that Gandhiji made a great mistake in continu¬ 
ing to stay on in New Delhi. It is an accepted fact that Gandhiji 
was fond of publicity, popularity and power. But he did not 
realise that his day was over. He complained to friends that 
Vallabhbhai and Nehru were ignoring him. He told friends that 
when he spoke to Vallabhbhai about this neglect, Vallabhbhai 
told him not to interfere in Government matters. Then he 
equally strongly spoke to Nehru. Nehru turned his face and 
went away without giving any definite reply. 

But the unfortunate result of Gandhiji’s staying in New Delhi 
was that he set up a parallel Government of India in Birla House. 
Most of the Ministers went to Birla House every evening and 
told him of the day’s events and decisions taken. One particular 
instance comes to my mind but unfortunately I cannot disclose 
^ ^uthority from vdiom I received this story. 

Persuaded by the United States Government, General Smuts 
offered to the U. N. Indian Delegation a compromise solution 
between South Africa and India. The Indian Delegation tiiought 
that ^s c(»npr(nnise solution was good. But the sRneti<m Of 
Mehrv and th« Govamment of India was necessary before acce|^t- 
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ing Smuts' offer. The Indian Cabinet accepted Smuts’ (^er and a 
Cabinet Sub-Committee was appointed to send a suitable reply 
in the afl&rmative. Just then a Cabinet Minister pointed out that 
Gandhiji was the Father of the South African agitation and it 
would be graceful if his blessings were obtained before the 
Government sent the cable to Lake Success to the Indian Dele¬ 
gation. So a deputation of Ministers went to see Gandhiji at 
Birla House. Gandhi ji’s reaction was negative. He asked the 
Government to reject the Smuts offer. He said that it was clear 
that Smuts was feeling weak and out of weakness he had made 
this offer. The Government of India should hold out and Smuts 
would yield further. When the negative reply went to U. N. Head¬ 
quarters, Smuts’ comment was that India would one day regret 
this rejection of his offer, as after him the situation between 
South Africa and India would get worse. I am sure that the 
full records of this offer and its rejection by India would be 
found in the Government of India archives, as also in the United 
States Official Papers. I have ventured to mention this incidence 
because the friend who told me about this in November, 1947, 
was holding a high position in the American Embassy in New 
Delhi. 

On 12th January, 1947, Gandhiji at his prayer meeting 
said “When on September 9th I returned to Delhi from 
Calcutta, it was to proceed to the West Punjab. But that 
was not to be. Gay Delhi looked a city of the dead. At 
once I saw that I had to be in Delhi and do or die. There is 
apparent calm brought about by prompt military and police 
action. But there is a storm within the breast. It may burst 
forth any day. This I count as no fulfilment of the vow to 
‘do’ which alone can keep me from death, the incomparable 
friend. I yearn for friendship between the Hindus, Sikhs 
and Muslims. It subsisted between, them the other day. 
Today it is non-existent. It is stated that no Indian patriot 
worthy of the name can contemplate this with equanimity. 
Though the voice within has been beckoning for a long time, 
I have been shutting my ears to it lest it be the vdK;e of 
Satan otherwise called weakness. I never like to feel 
resourceless, a Satyagrahi never should. Fasting is his last 
resort in the place of the sword — his or other’s. I have 
no answer to return to the Muslim friends who see me from 
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day to day as to what diey should do. My impotence has 
been gnawing at me of late. It will go immediately the fast 
is undertaken. I have been brooding over it for the last 
three days. The final conclusion has flashed upon me and 
it makes me happy. No man, if he is pure, has anything 
more precious to give than his life. I hope and pray that 
I have that purity in me to justify the step. 

‘T ask you all to bless the effort and to pray for me and 
with me. The fast begins from the first meal tomorrow. The 
period is indefinite and I may drink water with or without 
salts and sour limes. It will end when and if I am satisfied 
that there is a reunion of hearts of all the communities 
brought about without any outside pressure, and from an 
awakened sense of duty. The reward .will be the regaining 
of India’s dwindling prestige and her fast fading sovereignity 
over the heart of Asia and through the world. I flatter my¬ 
self with the belief that the loss of her soul by India will 
mean the loss of the hope of the aching, storm-tossed and 
hungry world. Let no friend, or foe, if there be one, be 
angry with me. There are friends, who do not believe in 
the method of fast for the reclamation of the human mind. 
They will bear with me and extend to me the same liberty 
of action that they claim for themselves with God as my 
supreme and sole counsellor. I felt that I must take the 
decision without an 3 r other adviser. If I have made a mis¬ 
take and I discover it, I shall have no hesitation in proclaim¬ 
ing it from the house tops and retracing my faulty step. 
There is little chance of my making such a discovery. If 
there is a clear indication, as I claim there is, of the Inner 

* i 

Voice, it will not be gained. I plead for all absence of argu¬ 
ment and inevitable endorsement of the step. If the whole 
of India responds or at least Delhi does, the fast might be 
soon ended.” 

It would not be wrong to suggest that the fast was also against 
the Government of India for refusing to give to Pakistan Rs. 55 
crorc& agreed upcm earlier. Gandhiji insisted that this money 
should be sent to Pakistan. The Government of India were not 
willing to do so. 

> Gandhiji continued his talk. ”But whedier it ends soon 
of late or never let there be no softness in dealing with 
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what may be termed as a crisis. Critics have regarded some 
of my previous fasts as coercive and held that cm merits, 
die verdict would be against my stand but for the pressure 
exercised by the fasts. What value can an adverse verdict 
have, when the purpose is demonstrably sound? A pure 
fast, like duty, is its own reward. I do not embark upon it 
for the sake of the result it may bring. I do so because 
I must. Hence I urge everybody dispassionately to examine 
the purpose and let me die, if I must, in peace which I hope 
is ensured. Death for me would be a glorious deliverance 
rather than that I should be a helpless witness of the 
destruction of India, Hinduism, Sikhism, and Islam.” 

On 18th January, Gandhiji broke his fast and the following 
message from him was read at the prayer meeting, as he himself 
was feeling too weak to speak. 

BREAKING OF THE FAST: 

*T embarked on the fast in the name of truth whose 
familiar name is God. Without living Truth, God is no¬ 
where. In the name of God we have indulged in lies, massacres 
of people without considering whether they were innocent 
or guilty, men or women, children or infants. We indulged 
in abductions, forcible conversions and we have done all 
this shamelessly. I am not aware of anybody who has done 
these things in the name of Truth. With that same name 
on my lips I have broken the fast. The agony of our people 
was unbearable. Rashtrapati Dr. Rajendra Babu brought 
over a hundred people representing the Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs, representatives of the Hindu Mahasabha, the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh and representatives of refugees from the 
Punjab, the Frontier Province and Sind. In this very repre¬ 
sentative company were present Zahid Hussainsaheb, die 
High Commissioner for Pakistan, the Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi and the Deputy Commissioner, General Shah 
Nawazkhan, representing the Azad Hind Fouj (I^^.A.). 
Pandit Nehru sitting like a statue was of course there, as 
also Maulana Saheb. Dr. Rajendra Babu read a document 
in Hindustani signed by these representatives, asking me not 
to put any further strain on th:m and end the agony by 
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breaking the fast. Telegram after telegram have come from 
Pakistan and the Indian Union urging me to do the same. 
1 could not resist the counsel of all these friends. I could 
not disbelieve their pledge that come what may there would 
be complete friendship between Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims, 
Christians, Parsis and Jews, a friendship not to be broken. 
To break that friendship would be to break the nation. 

SPIRIT OF THE VOW: 

‘*As I write, comforting telegrams are deluging me. How 
I wish that God will keep me fit enough and sane enough to 
render the service of humanity that lies in front of me! 
If the solemn pledge made today is fulfilled, I assure you 
that it will revive with redoubled force my intense wish and 
prayer before God that 1 should be enabled to live the full 
span of life doing service to humanity till the last moment. 
That span according to learned opinion is at least one 
hundred and twenty five years, some say one hundred and 
thirty three. The letter of the vow has been fulfilled early, 
beyond expectation, through the great goodwill of citizens 
of Delhi, including the Hindu Mahasabha leaders and the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh. The result could not be 
otherwise when I find that thousands of refugees and others 
have been fasting since yesterday. Signed assurances of friend¬ 
ship have been pouring in upon me irom thousands, tele¬ 
graphic blessing have come from all over the world. Can 
there be a better sign of God’s hand in this act of mine? 
But beyond the letter of fulfilment of my solemn vow lies 
its spirit without which the letter killeth. The spirit of the 
vow is sincere friendship between the Hindus and Muslims 
and Sikhs of the Union and similar friendship in Pakistan. 
If the first is assured, the second must follow, as sure as day 
follows night. If there is darkness in the Union it would be 
folly to expect light , in Pakistan. But if the night in the 
Union is dispelled beyond the shadow of doubt, it cannot 
be otherwise in Pakistan, nor are signs wanting in that direc¬ 
tion. Niunerous messages have come from Pakistan not one 
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of dissent. May God who is Truth guide us as He has visibly 
guided us during all these six days.” 

There was no justification for this kind of optimism to induce 
Gandhiji to break his fast. One cannot expect a change of heart 
in a matter of five days. It was only a matter of make-believeism. 
Doctors had told Gandhiji that his kidney and liver were already 
affected by the fast. True, the Government of India yielded to 
Gandhiji by agreeing to gift Rs. 55 crores to Pakistan. 

The fact that Gandhiji’s optimism was misplaced was proved 
within forty eight hours, when an attempt was made on his life 
at the prayer meeting on the 20th January by Madanlal, a refugee^ 
throwing a hand-grenade to kill Gandhiji. 



Chapter xx 


A DISMAL STORY 

On 17th February, 1948 I wrote a long memorandum entitled 
**India-February 1948: A Dismal Story”, It is not possible to re¬ 
produce the whole memorandum. I have to curtail the memoran¬ 
dum drastically and edit it most carefully. Dryden had said that 
writing of present times was like walking on burning coal. 

In making an attempt to write the story of India — jfanuary- 
February 1948 — I am undertaking a very difficult and depressing 
task. Before Gandhiji’s assassination, I was planning to write this 
story which was then bad enough, but Gandhiji’s death has 
brought other events into insignificance and yet these as well as 
Gandhiji’s death have made a very dismal future for us. I am afraid 
this is going to be a long, depressing story. But my feeling is that 
it does not help to live in a fool’s paradise or to ignore the implica¬ 
tions of the developments of the Indian political and economic 
situation in the last six months. I am not any longer one of those 
optimists who can dope themselves with the phrase “Out of evil 
cometh good”. Good does not come easily out of mistakes, parti¬ 
cularly when we do not yet realise how serious they are and we 
persist in making still more mistakes. 

Immediately on my return from Madras on the 30th December, 
1 met Chief Minister Kher and gave him a story of Madras which 
had later been recorded in my confidential Note dated January 4, 
1948. He was extremely perturbed and looked worried over the 
success of the token strike of December 29th, 1947. He told me 
that Jayaprakash Narayan had just left his place before my arrival. 
When I told him that the Communists would take advantage and 
earh' on whatever mistakes and mischief that the Socialists made, 
he said that it was exactly what he had told Jayaprakash and 
Jayaprakash would not listen. Kher told me that 1 had brought 
to lum a very unhappy story of Madras and the situation really 
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looked grim. I said 1 would write out the story and send him « 
copy. He asked me to see him again the next day as he wanted 
to have another talk with me. 

Next day he did most of the talking and during part of the 
meeting, Morarji Desai was also present. He repeated to me that 
the situation was very serious and unless all sections of people 
including the employers co-operated with the Government, 
Government would not be able to retrieve the situation. He said 
that I could with my notes and my personal contacts influence 
people and make them realise the seriousness of the situation and 
he asked for my help. I pointed out to him that Government’s 
inaction in regard to dealing with blackmarketeers was producing 
an unhealthy effect on the people’s mind. Kher said “My work in 
the Congress is not connected with the Bombay Pradesh Congress 
Committee. My work is with Gandhiji and other leaders of the 
High Command and that is how I have attained the present 
position.’’ 

I told him that I knew that his hands were clean but he must 
make an attempt to stop other Congress leaders from aiding and 
abetting the blackmarketeers and profiteers. 

Referring to the Industrial Truce, I pointed out to Kher that 
too much responsibility for maintaining the Truce was being 
thrown on labour, which alone of all parties concerned was to 
bear the brunt of the nation’s worries in regard to shortage of pro¬ 
duction. The blame, I added, rested equally on Government and 
profiteering employers. One of the terms of the Truce was the 
provision of housing for the workers. But no sooner was the re¬ 
solution passed than the problem was forgotten and the 
Government of India was not in earnest in handling the housing 
problem, nor were the employer and labour expected to produce 
more without any stoppage of work. Government did not realise 
how the health of the Industrial workers suffered because of the 
difficulties arising out of the inadequacy of housing and inhuman 
conditions of living in the one room tenements provided. Two 
da3rs later I sent my note on Madras to Kher. He rang me uj^and 
said diat he had gone through my note carefully and asked me 
who else had seen my note. I told him that he need not be per¬ 
turbed as to who else had read gnd was to read my note, but that 
he should be disturbed by what was happening in this country. 
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I told him that it was true that he and other Congress pec^le 
hnew what was happening in the country and what other pec^le 
thought of Congressmen’s activities. 1 added that I was very care* 
ful as to who read my notes and 1 made my own reading-public. 

Nanda agreed with me that the Socialists were making fools 
of themselves and were playing into the hands of the Ccmimunists. 
When I told him, in reply to his question that recently the Com¬ 
munists had gained ground and had grown stronger, he said he 
agreed with me, but his other friends would not accept his opinion. 
His friends did not realise the seriousness of the strength of the 
Communists and the mischief that they were capable of. 

On the 7th, I met Colville, the Governor of Bombay. This was 
the day before he left for England. He thanked me for having 
kept in touch with him all throughout his regime as Governor and 
said that most of my warnings and fears mentioned in my notes of 
the last five years had come true. I said “unfortunately so”. I 
met Ranadive, one of the three leaders of the Polit Bureau of the 
Communist Party of India, on the 9th. He told me that the Nehru 
Government had gone very weak and that Vallabhbhai was in sole 
charge. When I asked him if it was true that they had received 
instructions from Moscow to disrupt the Nehru Government, he 
answered with a question: “What is there to support in the 
Nehru Government? Nehru is now only a mask for Vallabhbhai. 
He does everything that Vallabhbhai wants him to do and he has 
ceased to be a progressive”. 

Ranadive had nothing but contempt for the Socialists who had 
no definite policy and were wobbling all the time. The Socialists, 
he said, had approached the Communists to join the token 
strike and the Cmnmunists had whole-heartedly supported die 
strike and did most of the work to make it a success, as these 
Socialists had not much hold on the working classes. He admitt¬ 
ed however, that the Socialists carried along with them the middle 
class as could be seen from clerical and other unions of which 
die Socialists were the office bearers. Ranadive told me diat after 
a fe^ days of preparation, the Socialists began to funk about the 
token strike and Ashok Mehta asked the Communist leaders what 
thcdr attitude would be if the Socialists called off the strike in 
deference to the Government’s appeal. On the Communist leaders 
rt^lying that they would go ahead with die strike with or without 
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the Socialists, the latter had to show a brave face and bad to stick 
it out. 

Ranadive complained about the Government of India and 
Nehru having made a great mistake in referring the Kashmir 
question to U. N. Ranadive said that the military situation in 
Kashmir from the point of view of the Union of India was not 
good and that the U. N. intervention would mean in the end 
partition of Kashmir. Ranadive asked me to read his article on 
Kashmir appearing in the People's Age of 11th. This article 
was interesting and was worth a glance. Our talk took place on 
the 9th and what had happened in the U. N. since then on the 
Kashmir issue had justified Ranadive’s fears. I cannot however, 
hold that the Security Council would be so petty-minded as to do 
deliberate injustice to India. It is neither fair nor helpful to 
charge those, who disagreed with our point of view, of unfairness. 

Ranadive was very nervous about the bad effects of the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s policy of de-control dictated by Gandhiji and the 
vested interests. 

Dr. Ambedkar, Minister for Law, in the Nehru Government 
was on a short visit to Bombay. He told me that Nehru had made 
a great mistake in referring the question of Kashmir to the U. N. 
and that militarily also India was not doing well in Kashmir. 

Dange returned to Bombay after 10 weeks’ stay in Europe. He 
flew from Bombay on the 18th November to Paris to attend the 
World Trade Union Council consisting of eight Members, he being 
one of them. From Paris he went to Czechoslovakia and Yugo¬ 
slavia. He came to meet me on Monday, 25th January. 

But Dange foresaw the collapse of France. He did not think 
that De Gaulle would succeed. 

Dange thought that Chiang would disappear within six months 
or so and the utmost that U. S. A. could do with money was to 
keep him going for a year. Britain would soon lose Hong Kong. 
He thought that the middle classes and Peasants Party in China 
would take charge of the Government and they would not be • 
friendly either to U. S. A. or to Great Britain. 

I told Dange about Bullifs recent article in Life (New York) 
where Bullit had su^ested a political loan of $1,350,000,000 to 
fioaQce a three*year plan in (^na, The concUtions of such a loan 
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which would include American contrd of China’s financial, poli¬ 
tical and military policies had been widely (hscussed. 

General Feng Yu-Hsiang said in his article — “Why I Broke 
Witii Chiang” in the Nationd of New York of 15th November, 
1947: “But history shows that fOTeign money spent for interven¬ 
tion in Chinese political struggles is wasted. Such intervention 
merely arouses the hatred of the Chinese people.** General Feng 
Yu-Hsiang was a leader of the progressive forces in the Kuom- 
intang but he broke with Chiang-Kai-Shek over the terrorism and 
corruption of .Chiang’s regime. He was the chief of the Water 
Conservation Mission of the Chinese Republic, studying the TVA 
and his passport had been cancelled under instructions from 
Chiang-Kai-Shek and his Government. 

Chiang’s regime was the culmination of all bad Governments in 
China and no amount of foreign money could save him from a 
downfall. 

Dange asked me if it was possible for him to get a big godown 
to store the machinery for printing etc. which he was getting from 
Czechoslovakia, The Communist Party wanted to expand its 
printing press and had brought the necessary machinery from 
Eastern Europe. 

Referring to India, Dange said that there was nothing in the 
Nehru Government now which the Communist Party would sup¬ 
port; it had turned completely reactionary. Dange said that 
Kashmir would be one of the bases used by U. S. A. and Great 
Britain. He did not tell me, I wonder if he knew anything about 
it, whether Russia was immediately interested in Kashmir and 
what was happening there and what was likely to happen there. 

Dange also discussed with me the token strike. He had the 
same contempt for Socialists as Ranadive and myself. 

I referred Dange to Vallabhbhai’s speeches in Calcutta and 
Lucknow and later in Bombay. I said that Vallabhbhai’s speeches 
meant that the Government were planning to go ahead and take 
• action against the labour leaders, Socialists and tiie Communists. 
I aske\i Dange, if he realised what that meant viz. that foshi, 
Ranadive, Adhikari, Dange and many otiiers would be clamped in 
jail. Dange said that he did realise that that was posable. But 
the Communist leaders going to jail would not hinder die worh 
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and propaganda of the Communist Party in India, as they had a 
very strong underground movement which would carry on,* even 
after the present leaders were made to disappear from active life 
and leading the party. There was an under-current ai discontent 
amongst the Socialist Party workers against the wobbly attitude 
of Jayaprakash Narayan and Achyut Patwardhan in regard to the 
long drawn out question whether the Socialists should leave the 
Congress or be in the exposition in the Congress itself, [ayaprakash 
wrote an unconvincing article on the subject and said that it was 
not possible to make up their minds so easily. But Achyut 
Patwardhan was more clear on the subject. He told me on the 16th 
December, 1947, that it would not be wise on the part of the 
Socialists to leave the Congress now as their leaving it at this 
stage would mean handing over the Congress to the tender mercies 
of Vallabhbhai and to the vested commercial interest in the coun¬ 
try and the reactionary princes. On the other hand, the younger 
Socialists have had enough in Bombay of S. K. Patil and his leader¬ 
ship in the Municipality and the B. P. C. C. and they are anxious 
to get out of it to fight it from outside. 

Achyut Patwardhan happened to meet me four times during the 
first three weeks of January. I found him more shaky than when 
I met him on the 16th December. He was less sure of himself and 
talking to a friend, he said he was wondering whether all this 
kind of political work was worthwhile. In answering questions 
he* was vague and undecided and smarting under Vallabhbhai*s 
whips. 

Vallabhbhai made half a dozen important speeches and state¬ 
ments during the month of January — in Calcutta, In Lucknow and 
in Bombay. In his Calcutta speech he pointed out to the commer¬ 
cial community that the Finance Minister belonged to their own 
class. “We deliberately appointed him to create confidence in 
the industrial future of the country—the confidence which has 
been shaken by the last budget.” He said: “We must remember 
that Socialism in England came after England had advanced 
considerably on the road to industrialisation. I am conjpnced 
that any promotion of conflict between labour and capital at this 
s^e would deal a disastrous blow to India’s industrial future, 
Bvt liiat does not mean that the Government would submit to tjn^, 
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exploitaticm of labour. It will secure for labour its just share by 
the only civilised methods of ddng so viz. arbifration.'* 

Referring to nationalisation, he said: ‘*You should realise that 
an industry is to be established before it could be nationalised. 
In England they have a Labour Government. But despite the 
fact that diey are so much industrially advanced, they are not 
going ahead with nationalisation at any rapid speed. The result 
is that the Labohr Government does not have to shoot people, in 
order to maintain industrial peace and keep up the pace of pro¬ 
duction. By joint efforts of labour and capital and Government, 
production is being increased. On the other hand, in India we 
seem to believe in the miracle that labour should produce less and 
get more money. The result is strikes which retard production. 
Less production means more misery and privation. We have got 
to break this vicious circle. 

Referring to strikes, Patel made a strong plea for strong handl* 
ing of labour agitators. He said that the maximum should be 
produced and then distributed equally. Instead, labour fights 
even before producing. It is to restore harmony and fair dealing 
between labour and employers and to give a correct lead to labour, 
that we set up the Indian National Trade Union Congress. But 
then some industrialists themselves do not realise wherein their 
good lies, and purchase peace by submitting to the blackmail of 
G>mmunists. It is clear that such peace can only be short lived. 
Labour is not being properly led and must be received. It is a 
matter of patience and sympathy”. Patel added: “Firmness in 
dealing with labour agitators and in restoring discipline among the 
labour ranks is required. If we cannot be firm, we might cease 
to govern. The Government cannot allow the intimidators to 
function with impunity. 

In his speech at Lucknow, Patel said: “Pakistan will perish under 
the weight of her own lies and falsehood and not through our 
force, though powerful and resourceful as we are to do this job.” 
Referring to Zafrullah Khan’s statement just made then, Patel said: 

^ “We have been washing diis linen for four months in the Punjab 
and ifawe have to wash any more dirty linen, then we shall have 
to go to Lahore and Sialkot to do it.” And added: “In view 

the delicate nature of die relations between die Union of India 
gnd Ptihistan, tii« government <?f Indie tq bring its land, nil 
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and naval forces to a very high pitch of efficiency. If this is not 
a*very clear and unambiguous threat of war, I should like to know 
what else it is” 

Vallabhbhai in his speech attacked the Nationalist Muslim 
Conference attended by 70,000 Musalmans held a week earlier in 
Lucknow saying that they did not say a word about what Pakistan 
was doing in Kashmir. This attack was indirectly on Maulana 
Azad, a Member of the Nehru Government, who presided over 
diis Conference. Azad replied back in a public statement that it 
was undignified for two Members of the same Government to 
attack each other publicly. 



Chapter xxi 


GANDHIJI ASSASSINATED 

In the light of what has happened since then Vallabhbhai’s 
reference to the R. S. S. is more than worthy of note. He said 
that the R. S. S. should leave the knife and proceed more 
cautiously. The Congressmen in office should deal with the R. S. S. 
in a different manner and not depend upon their authority and 
run them down. They were at heart not working for selfish 
motives and they had their faults and it was Congressmen’s 
duty to win them over and not suppress them. The R. S. S. on 
their part should let the four crores of Muslims remain in peace 
and not divert Government’s attention. He appealed to the R. S. S. 
and the Hindu Mahasabha to join the Congress. Patel advised 
the Hindu Mahasabha to wind up its organisation and to merge 
with the Congress. He added: ’*The Mahasabha should not think 
that they have the monopoly for speaking on Hindu culture and 
religion”. This reminds me of what Gobind Ballabh Pant, Chief 
Minister of U. P., told me when he and I lunched with G. D. Birla 
and R. D. Birla on November 23rd, 1947, in Delhi. Discussing the 
next general elections to the Legislatures in 1949, I told him that 
Bombay would retain the Congress Ministry. South India was 
likely to go Communist and Bengal and U. P. would go Hindu 
Mahasabha. Pant said Uiat there was no difference between the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the Congress, they were the same and 
that meant according to him that the Congress would still form 
the Ministry. Then as regards the R. S. S., disclc^ures were made 
in December in die Press that the Inquiry Committee appointed 
by tjjie U. P. Government to look into the activities of the R. S. S. 
had definite evidence of their unhealthy activities and had sug¬ 
gested action against them and it was understdod that the U. P. 
CQvemmant was likely to have taken action. Apparently no action 
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was taken, because the Government of India was not willing to 
displease the R. S. S. 

Another serious controversy produced a very important reaction 
in the country. I am referring to the Rs. 55 crores grant to be 
given to Pakistan by the Unicm of India against Pakistan’s assets 
in India. This was decided upon at a Joint Conference of the two 
Governments. As the resolutions read and as all other evidence 
indicated there were no conditions attached to this grant. It was 
a straightforward deal. No suggestion was made that the grant 
was to be given on condition of good behaviour of Pakistan in 
regard to Kashmir. Within a week, however, of this decision. 
Government of India refused to make the grant as they said that 
they did not want the money to be used against India in Kashmir. 
The Pakistan Government resented this and Gulam Mohamed, 
Pakistan’s Finance Minister, made a very strong attack on Indian 
Government’s refusal to part with this money. Patel and Shan- 
mukham Chetty held a press conference and called the Pakistan 
Finance Minister a bully and a blackmailer and hve columns of 
the daily newspapers were filled with their statements denouncing 
Pakistan tactics and refusing to part with the money. Pakistan 
threatened to refer this matter to U. N. and it is understood that 
the Legal Adviser to the Government of India advised the Govern¬ 
ment that legally India’s case was weak and that the money must 
be given. Within 24 hours of Vallabhbhai calling names to the 
Pakistan Finance Minister the Government of India reversed its 
decision and Vallabhbhai had to eat back his own words. The 
legal opinion given to the Government was backed by Gandhiji’s 
moral pressure. 

The whole incident created a very unpleasant and disturbing 
feeling in the country on account of the humiliation thus caused 
to the Government of India which brought down their prestige 
and morale. It was at this time that Gandhiji suddenly announced 
his decisimi to fast. Day after day he had to listen to the stories 
of maltreatment of Muslims at the hands of die Hindu and Sikh 
refi^ees. Then the Government’s decision not to pay the l^n 
agreed upon, disturbed his mind. The decontrol policy forced 
op the Government of India by Gandhiji, backed by the vested 
interests had also produced an unhealthy atmosphere in the 
country and Gandhiji apparently must have ^ot sick gf 
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troubles and I felt then that his fast was a desperate act of 
despair. 

Vallabhbhai was then in Bombay. Nehru, Azad and other 
friends in Delhi moved heaven and earth to get Gandhiji to give 
up his fast and promised to create conditions of communal har¬ 
mony and peace. Azad mentioned seven points which if carried 
out, would satisfy Gandhiji and would make him give up his fast. 
It was during these days when Gandhiji was fasting diat some 
persons at a prayer meeting shouted “Death to Gandhi” and 
Nehru angrily rushed out to protest against this. 

On the 20th of January, Madanlal, a Sikh refugee, who was 
formerly in one of the Bombay Refugee Camps, made an attempt 
on Gandhiji’s life by throwing a bomb. Fortunately the attack 
failed and Madanlal was caught. Between the 20th January and the 
27th the Government of India and the Government of Bombay 
were in possession of the facts in regard to a big conspiracy to 
kill not only Gandhiji but also Nehru, Azad and Patel. The con¬ 
spiracy was hatched by the R. S. S. and Hindu Mahasabha and 
some of the Indian States, Alwar and Bharatpur. 

At this stage it is necessary to go back to December. Acharya 
Jugal Kishore, the Congress General Secretary, met Gandhiji about 
the middle of December. He told Gandhiji of what had happened 
and was happening in some of the Indian States. Thirty thousand 
Muslims were massacred in Alwar. Fifty thousand Muslims were 
forcibly converted to Hinduism each one of them being forced to 
pay Rs. 50/- for such forcible conversion and over 100,000 
Muslims fled from that State. All this was deliberately organised 
and planned. Gandhiji was made to understand that to a certain 
extent some important personages knew what was happening in 
the States. 

Deshpande, the Secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha, was arrested 
after Gandhiji's assassination. 

Jugal Kishore received a leaflet published and distributed in 
one of the States, about the necessity to remove Gandhiji and 
Nehfu and others who were standing in die way of establishment 
of Hindu Raj in India. Jugal Kishore wanted this leaflet to be 
given to Nehru, but he lost it and could not, dieref<xre, show it to 
Gandhiji or Nehru. Referrence to this leaflet has now been made 
in the Press, 
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Vallabhbhai, who, as I said already, was in Bombay at that time, 
felt very disturbed at the news of the bomb outrage on Gandhiji 
and even then hesitated to take action against the R. S. S. He 
complained to a friend that Gandhiji would not permit him to 
protect him thoroughly, for example, by searching all those who 
day after day came to his prayer meetings. 

Madanlal, it was soon known had three colleagues; his and 
Godse's shirts with his initials were found in Madanlal’s room on 
the day of the bomb outrage. Godse was already known to the 
Bombay Government as the Editor of a rabid Marathi Paper. As 
it has now come to be known, between the 20th and the 30th, 
Godse returned from Delhi to Bombay, then to Poona, then back 
to Bombay and flew to Delhi. He is also reported to have gone 
to Nagpur in between. Already during these days Madanlal had 
started telling the full story of the activities of the R. S. S. and the 
Hindu Mahasabha. Neither Government of India nor Government 
of Bombay can have any justification for not having taken action 
to prevent further mischief. Nehru and Patel could not shirk 
their responsibilities by saying that Gandhiji did not allow them 
to take proper precautions. Gandhiji could not have objected to 
the Government of India taking action against tlic mischief 
mongers before they had another opportunity to carry out their 
heinous crime. Unfortunately, it is not possible for a few years 
atleast to know the inside story about the reasons for this in¬ 
action. If Gandhiji would not let policemen be stationed at the 
vulnerable spot, how did he prevent the Government and Birla 
from posting khadar clad men to stand by Gandhiji? 

I had an appointment made on the morning of 30th January, to 
meet Chief Minister Kher on the 31st when I wanted to tell him 
what 1 had been told about the conspiracy and on the 30th even¬ 
ing Gandhiji was assassinated and Kher flew to Delhi. 

I met him on the 3rd February and told him of the conspiracy 
in the States. Kher said that Dr. Khare, Prime Minister of Alwar, 
always boasted at the meetings of the Constituent Assembly that 
he was a Hindu, rendering a great service to the country by getting 
rid of the Muslims. But Kher did not know the full story. 

Kher told me that before flying back to Bombay at noon on the 
28th January, he saw Gandhiji and told him that Government had 
information diat the Poona Brahmins were plotting agaim^t 
Gandhiji to kill him and suggested that Gandhiji should let 
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Government protect him properly. Gandhiji was observing silence 
and he wrote his reply to Kher. “If I am to be killed, I shall be 
killed.” Gandhiji's refusing to be protected, did not absolve the 
Government from giving him the necessary protection short of 
searching those who came to his prayer meetings anyway. If the 
Central and Provincial Governments had the information why did 
they not pounce on the conspirators before Gandhiji was 
assassinated? 

The Government of India were in the meantime able to trace 
the conspirators to Alwar and Bharatpur. The conspiracy was 
also extended to Gwalior. 

Since the arrest of Godse, the press has published the most 
frantic detailed accounts of the police investigations and the move¬ 
ments of high ranking police officials and of Madanlal and Godse 
who had been flown to Bombay for full interrogations and investi¬ 
gation. Such details of big crimes are never disclosed to the 
public, as the case is subjudice and premature disclosure of the 
line of police investigation would obviously hamper the truth being 
unearthed. Complaint was made about these disclosures at the 
Congress Party meetings, which made Vallabhbhai lose his temper, 
but Nehru took serious notice of the complaints and appointed a 
Committee for inquiry and suggestions. This Committee made un¬ 
animous recommendations and acting on them. Government of 
India took action against a paper in Delhi which was carrying on 
the most shameful propaganda of violence against the present 
Government, even after Gandhiji’s death. Even after this action was 
taken, the press was full of stories of Godse’s movements as also 
of the statements that he and Madanlal made to the police. What 
was the source of this information? The answer was obvious. The 
R. S. S. had infiltrated inside the Central Government’s and 
Bombay Government’s police and they were tr 3 dng to sabotage 
the investigation. The Government of Bombay were fully alive 
to the seriousness of the situation and I understand that on Satur¬ 
day the 14th, the Police Commissioner interviewed Godse who had 
start^ to speak out. The Government and the police were confi¬ 
dent that the whole conspiracy would be unearthed. Government 
of India had not yet decided what kind of Tribunal should be set 
up for the. trial. The Government of India could not plead ignorance 
in regard to the conspiracies which were being hatched by com- 
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munal reactionaries against Gandhiji and Nehru. Many vdces 
did try to warn the Government, amongst these many voices the 
pride of place must be given to die Communist Weekly People's 
Age. But instead of paying attention to diese warnings the 
Government gagged the Communists and their periodicals. 

In August, 1947, People's Age gave the first warning about 
the Hindu Mahasabha conspiracy to overthrow the Nehru Govern¬ 
ment. In a meeting at Jaipur, the General Secretary of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, had openly declared “Immediately on the . establish¬ 
ment of Hindu Raj, Nehru, who has fired on the Bihar Hindus, 
would be punished.” 

In its issues of October 12 and 19 People's Age made further 
revealation about the conspiracy. On October 26th, the paper 
laid bare the campaigns that were being run to murder Gandhiji 
and Nehru. On November 2, further allegations were made. On 
November 16, the paper sounded the grimmest warning and, it 
pointed out that the R. S. S. and the Akalis had distributed 
openly leaflets in Delhi which gave the call to murder Gandhiji. 

I asked Achyut Patwardhan whether the reports which appeared 
in the People's Age, that the R. S. S. was responsible for 
mass murders of Muslims in Indian States and Delhi were true. 
Achyut told me that it was nothing new that the People's Age 
was saying; that he had the same information confidentially from 
the Government of India Ministers and, therefore, he could not 
use the information openly, whilst the Communists got the same 
information from the Secretariat and, therefore, used it for their 
paper. 

The People’s Age of February 8th, says “What were the 
police in Delhi doing all this time? How is it that Godse was able 
to move freely all these days up and down the country? Delhi's 
Deputy Commissioner who was primarily responsible for Gan- 
dhiji’s safety was notorious for his pro-R. S. S. inclinations. It 
is also a known fact that R. S. S. men had entered into the police 
ranks in Delhi in very large numbers. Was it these reasons that 
prevented an early discovery of the conspiracy? Was it^ that, 
that prevented effective safety measures being taken?” Patel 
made a statement in the Lok Sabha that over 30 armed police 
and eight Cheers were in attendance at the prayer meeting on 
the 30th January, when Gandhiji was assassinated. 
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Coming back to my meeting with Kher on 3rd February, Kher 
told me that he realised the seriousness of the situation. 1 told 
him that this was a time for strength and courage and that he as 
the Chief Minister must take the sternest measures against the 
R. S. S. and the Hindu Mahasabha and their leaders. This was 
two or three days before the R. S. S. was declared illegal. Kher 
saw that his position as the Chief Minister of Bombay would not 
be affected adversely by Gandhiji’s death. 

In the story of the last one-and-a-half months where everything 
had been dismal and dark, there was only one redeeming feature 
and that was Patel’s work with the Indian States. He succeeded 
through tact and patience in roping the Indian States, not only 
in joining the Union of India, but in merging the States together 
and the 560 odd States had been reduced to less than 30 
already, an event which nobody could have dreamt of happening 
within six months of the Union of India having come into 
existence. One most important precedent was set. How often 
had we been told of the Paramountcy of the Indian States since 
Independence was established on the 15th August? And yet 
Government of India without any difficulty intervened in Alwar 
and Bharatpur and forced their own Administrative Officers to 
take charge of the States and removed at least temporarily the 
Maharaja of Alwar and forced him to stay outside the State. 
Dr. Khare, the Alwar Prime Minister, was put under house-arrest. 
Legally the Government of India had no right to do what they 
had done, but their case was so strong and they had such 
overwhelming evidence to justify their intervention that the 
States could not make any resistance particularly as the Indian 
Government acted after consultation, with the Govemor-Gene- 
ral Lord Mountbatten and the States^ Negotiating Committee. 

Referring to Kashmir, Vallabhbhai said that the Government 
of India were spending Rs. 4 lakhs a day on the Kashmir cam¬ 
paign and this was a heavy drain on the Indian finance which 
meant the people in India, should give up all ideas of raising tiie 
standard of living in India. 

Shiva Rao who returned from New York early in January where 
he had gone as one of the members of the Inffian Delegation to the 
U. N., spent a day in Bombay on 14th February. He had flown 
to Amritsar with Nehru on the 29th, and was present at the 
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public meeting with him when two persons were arrested and 
hand-cuffed for possessing hand-grenades. These, Shiva Rao said, 
were meant to kill Nehru, but fortunately the police were able 
to arrest them before they could do any mischief. Shiva Rao said 
that Nehru was now heavily guarded by Police and his house had 
become an armed camp and nobody was allowed to enter it with¬ 
out the severest search. Even at the meetings of Parliament and 
the Cabinet, an armed guard sat three feet away from Nehru. 
Shiva Rao was afraid that the conspirators amongst the R. S. S. 
were sure to make an attempt on Nehru's life. Shiva Rao added 
that Nehru was suffering from terrible strain and unless a 
miracle happened, he could not go on for ever under this strain. 
He would break down. He had reached a stage where it was now 
impossible for him to rest even for a single minute. If Nehru was 
killed the whole country would be plunged in chaos and anarchy. 
Shiva Rao added that Gandhiji died an extremely unhappy man 
because he was thoroughly disillusioned about the meanness and 
personal ambition of sc»ne of the Congress leaders whom he 
thought foolishly, had nothing but the country’s service at heart. 

Apart from all these fears, the administration in Delhi, bad as 
it was already, was, as a result of Gandhiji’s death completely 
cracking up. Nobody did any work and nobody knew what to 
do. In the meantime, corruption was running amok in the 
Licence Department. 

I am afraid I have made a very sad story but I thought it was 
better to say it frankly to see that even now something may be 
done to stop the rot, to diagnose the seriousness of the disease 
which is the first step towards recovery and I thought it my duty 
to put on record the diagnosis as I see it. 

I shall quote from my Centenary Article on Dr. Annie Besant 
which appeared in the Illustrated Weekly of India of Septem¬ 
ber 28th, 1947. 

I said: *Tn 1920 Mrs. Besant told Gandhiji when he was 
contemplating the mass civil disobedience movement that 
the day of victory for India, that is, when India attains 
self-government and freedom, would be the biggest da!^ of 
defeat for Gandhiji because the spirit of lawlessness result¬ 
ing in loss of respect for law which he was creating through 
civil disobedience would react against the Indian Govern- 
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ment and people would disobey authority on the lines taught 
to them by Gandhiji.’* 

Achyut PatwarcUian told me that his resignation from Congress 
was announced prematurely and that he had resigned from Con¬ 
gress because of his differences with Morarji and Vallabhbhai. 
I told him that there was scnnething wrong with the Socialist 
Party that the resignation frmn the Congress of a leader like him 
was given when the party was supposed to be still uncertain 
about its remaining inside the Congress. 

So much had been said about the difference between Patel and 
Nehru. On the day Gandhiji was assassinated Gandhiji wrote to 
Norman Cliff, the Special Representative of the News Chronicle 
in Delhi, asking him to contradict in the London Press all the 
rumours about such differences and Cliff had made a statement 
that Gandhiji was to have referred to this question in his prayer 
meeting on the 30th. There was no doubt whatsoever that there 
had been differences between Patel and Nehru. But Patel him¬ 
self told me on the 23rd November that these rumoiirs about the 
split were spread by Blitz and other parties interested in 
creating trouble between him and Nehru. Both Patel and Nehru 
had contradicted these rumours about differences, but Nehiu 
had admitted about ideological differences between the two. 
Temperamentally too they were quite different from each other. 
But I was absolutely certain that Nehru and Patel would work 
together, because both realised that a split between them at this 
stage would mean more trouble in the country. I thought Patel 
would let Nehru remain the Prime Minister. It is clear, of course, 
that Patel would keep Nehru under control and there was not 
the slightest possibility of Nehru going over to the Socialists. 
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MEETINGS WITH NEHRU 

I FIRST met Prime Minister Nehru in July 1917 when he came 
to Bombay in connection with organising an All-India agitation 
for the release of Annie Besant from internment. I met him in 
1918 at Shankarlal Banker’s house and in April, 1919 when the 
All-India Trade Union Congress was formed in Bombay under the 
Chairmanship of Lala Lajpatrai and Nehru and 1 were amongst 
the founder members. He was a member of the Ccnnmittee of 
A. I. T. U. C. when I was the Honorary Treasurer with N. M. 
Joshi as the Honorary Secretary. 

In the Twenties and Thirties he was mostly travelling abroad 
or was in jail in India. After his release in June, 1945 from 
Ahmednagar Fort he made a statement that black-marketeers 
should be hanged. I wrote to him then that it was not easy to 
hang the black-marketeers, but the Congress leaders should 
boycott them and not have social and political contacts with 
them. The Congress leaders should not accept the hospitality 
from these black-marketeers. Unfortunately, this suggestion was 
not accepted. 

I met Jawaharlal Nehru in June, 1942 about nine weeks before 
the Quit India Resolution was passed in Bombay on August 8. 

1 had a brief meeting with Jawaharlal in November, 1947 and 
requested him not to accept pressure from Gandhiji for the 
removal of control from India. He told me definitely that he was 
fighting Gandhiji on this question and would not yield to him. 
But within less than a week after that he accepted Gandhiji’s 
point of view and Government withdrew the control. This pro¬ 
duced disastrous results as prices soared high. Nehru six months 
later admitted that he had made a mistake in removing the eon- 
trols and re-introduced them. But it was too late and prices 
could not be brought down. 
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On the 17th May, 1951,1 had a half an hour talk with Jawahar- 
lal and we discussed Industrial Housing aitd other labour pro¬ 
blems like the health of industrial workers and their productivity. 
I met him at about 7-15 in the evening at Trimurti. He was 
thoroughly exhausted and he slumped in his chair. New Delhi is 
very warm in summer and Nehru’s first engagement that day, 
was the session of Lok Sabha starting at 8 in the morning. But 
within five minutes of his talk with me, his feeling of fatigue and 
tiredness disappeared, he sat up in his chair and he asked me 
question after question. I told him that within three weeks I was 
going to U. S. A. via London to study the housing problem there. 
I would also meet political leaders both in U. K. and U. S. A. I 
added that I was pro-American and expected U. S. A. would help 
India in food and in industrialising the country. 

Nehru was most keen on housing and if left to himself he 
would have tackled the housing problem satisfactorily. He was 
at that time keen on pre-fabricated housing. He asked me to 
meet him again after I returned from America. 

On my return from America late in October 1951, I sent him 
my Note on "Housing — What The U. N. & U. S. Can Do For 
Us”. Nehru liked my Note very much and he circularised it to 
some of the members of the Cabinet and to the Housing Mini¬ 
stry. As a result of this I found the Housing Authorities friendly 

to me, particularly C. C. Desai, who was then Secretary of the 

/ 

Housing Ministry. If he had continued as Housing Secretary for 
some time there would have been good progress in Housing in 
India. But he was transferred to Colombo as India’s High Com¬ 
missioner for Ceylon. Mr. Chester Bowles was then Ambassador 
for U. S. A. in India and he was interested in Housing and pro¬ 
mised me all help. 

On the 23rd February, 1952, I had a 35-minute talk with Prime 
Minister Nehru in his Chamber at the Parliament House. He was 
most friendly. He took down notes of our talk. He was patieiit 
and frank. He asked me detailed questions regarding my Ameri¬ 
can visit, what places I had visited and whom I had seen and what 
mjlt reactions were. In answering him I said I had so many things 
to tell him on different subjects that I would divide my talk into 
separate compartments, I started with "birth control". I fold 
him that when American papers reported Nehru’s support of 
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birtii control both as Prime Minister and as Chairman of the 
Planning Commission, his stock went up in America and Puerto 
Rico and I made use of this in my talks and in my Press inter- 
views. For example, in Puerto Rico, the papers published a two- 
column interview from me on the front page where 1 had men* 
tioned Nehru’s and India's support of birth control and that 
made a great hit. These interviews created opposition from the 
Roman Catholics. 

Then we came on to talk about housing and Nehru was inte¬ 
rested in my visit to Puerto Rico. He listened with great interest 
and patience to the progress of housing and consumers co¬ 
operative societies through American help and aided self-help in 
Puerto Rico. People built their own houses and thus labour cost 
was eliminated. Dr. Jacob Crane of the Federal Housing in 
Washington D. C. was responsible for this great progress of 
housing in Puerto Rico and I suggested that he should be invited 
by Government to help us in India. Dr. Crane had visited India 
in Novernber-December 1950 as the Chairman of the U. N. 
Housing Mission. Nehru sat up in his chair and started making 
notes, and he wrote, “Housing; Kanji — invite Jacob Crane”. 
Crane would start research centres for stabilising local materials 
like clay, mud, earth, etc. and he would also start training cen¬ 
tres for young Indians to be trained in this work. Nehru jotted 
down, “Research Centres and Training Centres”. 

Then I mentioned to him that I had seen two officials of the 
Planning Commission and he asked me what I thought of them. 
I said they were nice people but frankly they just did not under¬ 
stand the seriousness of the housing problem which was so big. 
They were going on in a haphazard and happy-go-lucky way and 
they had a high opinion of themselves which was not justified 
and their ideas were to work at bullok-cart speed. I emphasised 
the urgent need of immediate American help—technical and 
financial. Nehru reacted favourably and asked more questions. 

I mentioned to Nehru my meetings with Senator Paul Douglas 
and Senator Fulbright and also my meetings with C. I. O. ^nd 
A. F. of L. leaders — Jim Carey, Norman Cousins, Ralph Bunche, 
Prof. Tugwell (last nominated Governor by Roosevelt of 
Puerto Rico). The Indian Embassy, Mrs. Pandit in Washington 
D. C and the Consulate-General in New York, helped me trem- 
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endously and I worked with the Embassy and the Consulate- 
General with the fullest possible co-operation. But all over 
America I was asked questions about Indian literature, history 
and Indian philosophy. It should not be left to a casual visitor 
like me to reply to all these questions. 

I discussed with Prime Minister Nehru the problems of birth 
control, housing and Indo-American relationship and noted with 
happiness his favourable reactions. It was 1*40 p.m. now but 
Nehru asked me to go on and this gave me an opportunity of 
discussing some important internal problems, and I left him after 
1.50 p.m. This meant that Nehru was late for lunch. I left him 
feeling extremely grateful to him for the patient way in which 
he had listened to me and for having given me so much of his 
valuable time. 

On Sunday, July 6th, at 12.30 p.m. I again met Prime Minister 
Nehru in Delhi at the External Affairs Ministry. I should like to 
quote more or less fully the record of my talk with him and my 
impressions of him recorded on 24th July in Bombay. 

I went to the Prime Minister’s office at the Secretariat in the 
External Affairs Department on Sunday at 12.25 p.m. One of his 
departmental secretaries, Bhatnagar, was with the Prime Minister. 
He left a little after 12.30. The Private Secretary then went in 
to get the signature of the Prime Minister on some papers. Then 
instead of calling me, he himself came out and took me to his 
well-furnished big office. 

As we were about to take our seats, I said, ‘‘The first thing I 

note is.” and I stopped. The Prime Minister said, “Yes, 

what is the first thing you noticed7“ I said, “The first thing I 
note is that to-day is Sunday, that you are working in your office 
on Sunday and you are breaking all Factory Act Rules.” Nehru 
laughed and this was a good beginning for the talk. 

Nehru looked fit and a picture of health, cheerful, energetic 
and alert, inspite of a multiplicity of problems he faced at this 
particular mennent — Nepal, Kashmir, (both as regards the U. N. 
and|the present attitude of Sheikh Abdulla towards India), the 
Korean Peace Talks, the serious international situation, and, of 
course, all the million and one internal problems.. Nehru fac^ 
his respmisibility with great courage and fortitude, no longer 
impetuous, no longer impatient. He had mellowed and learnt a 
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big lesson from experience, having gone throu^ such terrible 
times during the last five years. He was more tolerant and had 
settled down in life and had come to stay. His inquisitiveness for 
knowledge and information was like that of an earnest-minded 
school boy and in his heart he still kept up the spirit of a healthy 
and growing boyhood. He had no bitterness in his heart and 
mind and he discussed the various problems, I was happy to find, 
objectively and dispassionately. He was not timorous, but brave, 
no longer rash and he did not suffer any more from “the courage 
and confidence of ignorance”. He was more realistic than he ever 
was and was fully alive to the serious internal situation arising 
out of the Communist menace. All this I found in the course of 
my two talks with him on 23rd February and 6th July and these 
impressions had been confirmed by some of his knowledgeable 
friends and colleagues who were in close touch with him, e.g. 
Chintaman Deshmukh and Frank Moraes, editor and author, as 
also by Chester Bowles, the American Ambassador, Gamer, the 
Acting High Commissioner for U.K. and several I.C.S. friends, 
who worked with Nehru. 

Coming back to our talk, the pride of place went obviously to 
housing which had brought me to Delhi for the second time in 
the year. I told Nehru that I had met C. C. Desai, Secretary, 
Ministry for Works, Housing and Supplies, that morning and he 
had given me details of the industrial housing programme which 
Nehru’s Government had planned and was undertaking. I told 
him that I was happy to find that the Government of India had 
requested the American Government, through the American 
Embassy, for the services of three housing experts and two had 
already arrived in New Delhi and the third would be coming in 
September, Ellery Foster was an expert in housing with special 
reference to community development. Harold Hay was an expert 
in rural housing and building materials and Charles Francis 
Wagner, who was arriving in September, was an expert in rural 
housing and building methods. These experts would be attached 
to the Ministry of Housing, Works and Supplies and their services 
were required for a period of three years in each case. Wagner 
before coming to India would again visit Puerto Rico and 
Tuskegee, so that he could bring to India, knowledge of the latest 
developments in these two places, 
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Nehru said that he was making an attempt to approadi the 
housing problem in a scientific way and he had asked the National 
Scientific Institute to go carefully into the problem of housing 
for India and suggest some new methods of housing suitable to 
the different climatic and social conditions in India. He said, and 
there was no bitterness in his words, that the British during their 
rule had built big bungalows for themselves, and for the rest of 
the country, the Indians, they had built... He waited for a second, 
and so I completed the sentence, “stables”. “Yes”, Nehru said, 
“Stables”. I added, “and pigsties”. The one-room tenements were 
no better than stables and pigsties, I said, and he agreed. I men¬ 
tioned to him here what the U. N. Mission on Tropical Housing 
had said in their report in regard to Singapore — that the British 
had too high a standard of living for themselves and had provided 
too low a standard of living for the Singapore people. (During 
my three visits to Singapore and Malaya, in June 1954, June 1935 
and November 1958, I found that Singapore had made a grand 
and successful job of its housing problem. The same can be said 
of Kaula Lumpur, Capital of Malaya.) 

Nehru said that the sense of privacy in India was quite different 
from the sense of privacy in the West and for more than six to 
seven months in the year our people were accustomed to sleep 
in the open and we must, therefore, build such houses as would fit 
in with the Indian social habits, keeping in mind the progressive 
improvement in the standard of living. 

I told him that there was another important factor to be consi- 
dered and that was where American ideas would help us. When 
new housing projects were considered in the U.S., America’s first 
thought was for children’s schools and then the dispensaries and 
round about these two, the housing projects were planned. The 
housing projects were based first and foremost on the children 
and their needs. 

Nehru immediately took up a foolscap paper and made a note 
of this. He said, “This is most fascinating and most interesting 
and we must keep this in mind and we must do somediing on 
those Mines”. I added that there was still something more dian 
this. In low income subsidised rents, if a family'with two children 
was paying |5 rent per month and if a third child was bom, the 
rent was reduced from $5 to |3.5. Nehru was terribly interested 
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in this and asked me if I had any literature on the subject, giving 
all this information, and said, “Please send me all this literature^ 
it is most useful to me.” 

I told him that the American experts, who would work in India 
with the Housing Department, would help in building cheap houses 
and would also help in aided self-help which would all go to reduce 
the cost. One main difficulty was finance and whilst I was happy 
and grateful to him for what he was planning for industrial hous¬ 
ing, I frankly told him that this did not go far enough and did 
not satisfy me, as industrial housing formed but a very small part 
of our schemes. 

I told him that in Puerto Rico I had found very great improve¬ 
ments in the morale of the people because of the excellent hous¬ 
ing programmes and projects including aided self-help housing 
(by which people built their own houses) carried out with U.S. 
Federal help. Once again as in February he evinced very deep 
interest in the progress of Puerto Rico and he asked me how I had 
found conditions in Puerto Rico. 

I told him that I had visited Faridabad. It was good, quite good, 
and it made me feel happy that something big on these lines was 
being attempted, but would Nehru mind my telling him that the 
whole business of Faridabad was uneconomic; Rs. 2.5 crores was 
spent for creating Faridabad for housing 25,000 refugees. But 
out of this amount not one but seven Faridabads could have been 
built. Nehru asked me if I had visited Nilokheri. There, he said, 
the job was done better and Nilokheri was being run on more 
economic lines and was pa}dng for itself. I said that it was just 
what I meant. These newly created places must be self-sufficient 
and should not be a drag on the general exchequer, they must pay 
for themselves. Nehru agreed. 

I told Nehru that unless we practised the severest economy in 
our housing programmes, it would not be possible to launch and 
carry out big plans. However, under no circumstances, should 
one-room tenements be constructed: there must be a kitchen, a 
lavatory and a bath, as also a small verandah included i^r a 
family’s requirements. Nehru made some notes. I told Nehru 
that I was one hundred per cent pro-American and 1 would do 
ever3d:hing possible to invite and get American co-operation, tech¬ 
nical ahd financial, and we could get every kind of equipment for 
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our requirements. There would be no strings attached to such 
help. Nehru nodded agreement. 

Many other interesting points were discussed with Nehru, inter 
alia, the international situation, the Cmnmunist menace in India, 
China and Tibet. 

I told the Prime Minister how useful it would be to improve 
our broadcasting directly to America as suggested by Costello of 
the National Broadcasting Corporation with whom I dined in 
Washington. 

After giving details of the industrial troubles created by the 
Communists in Bombay, I told Nehru that I had a feeling for 
some time that the Communists, for reasons unknown to me, were 
in a desperate hurry to achieve and show results of their activities; 
that being in a hurry, they had become impatient and did stupid 
things; and because they did these stupid things and created 
trouble, they put themselves completely in the wrong. What the 
cause of their hurry was I did not know. 

Nehru made notes and said to me: *'Kanji, I think your analysis 
is correct,” and he repeated it again: “Your analysis is correct. 
These people seem to be in some sort of a hurry. They are doing 
the same thing in Delhi in the Parliament. But see how I have 
dealt with them. They have gone stale here and are quite in¬ 
effective.” Nehru appeared satisfied with the manner in which 
he had dealt with the Communists successfully and curbed them. 
His reaction to my story left no doubt in my mind that Nehru 
was fully conscious of the serious menace to this country from the 
Communists in the industrial and rural areas and in the political 
field. I told him that it was necessary that there should be a full 
awareness of the problem arising out of the activities of the 
Communists. Nehru agreed. 

After discussing the international situation, Nehru indicated to 
me that he was working closely witii U.K. and Canada, This 
friendly attitude towards U.K. and Canada and trust in their bona- 
fides was a clear indication not only of the realistic attitude that 
Nehru has now taken up towards world problems but also of his 
leanings towards the West. As pmnted out in my letter to the 
Times of India of 21st June, Nehru's friendly references to &e 
U.S., U.K. and the English language made it quite clear that 
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Nehru was not sympathetic to Communist Russian methods df 
work. 

Time was running fast and 1 was already with the Prime Minister 
for over 25 minutes. It was getting late for my next appoint* 
ment — lunch with Dr. Sushila Na 3 ^ar, Gandhiji’s former doctor 
and disciple, now Minister of Health in Delhi State — but I had 
not finished with Nehru yet. 1 told him that I had one more 
question to ask him but he need not reply to it. Nehru said: 
“Go on, why should I not reply to it?” I asked him what be 
thought of Frank Moraes’ articles in the Times of India on 
China. Nehru said that he had read only two out of the ten arti¬ 
cles and, therefore, he could not say anything definite. I told him 
the articles were factual, giving correct and reliable information. 
For example, Frank says: “Mao is an Asiatic Communist. He 
thinks in terms of peace for Asia”, and the third important point 
mentioned by Frank was that China was a police state. Nehru 
said: “Yes, yes, but who does not know that China is a police 
state? Of course, it is a police stale.” Nehru went on: “I like 
Frank very much, he is an honest journalist and I know him to be 
a progressive-minded liberal and I know he is re-producing his 
reactions correctly but the trouble with people like him and you 
being in Bombay is that you have seen and arc accustomed to the 
good things of life and Frank must have got rather bewildered 
with what he saw in China. You must realise that China has 
passed through forty years of war and Mao and his friends want 
to put things right in their country. They are adopting what you 
and Frank think unorthodox methods to put things right and 
Frank gets upset about it. After all we must realise how bad 
things have been in China.” I said: “Look here, I will ask you 
something. Things are pretty bad in India, but you don’t adopt 
Mao’s methods to improve the situation here. Here you are our 
Prime Minister, in whom the country has full confidence. If you 
took upon yourself to be a dictator or even a semi-dictator, the 
country will say to you, “Thank you, you do the thinking for us, 
you do the deciding for us, we shall lean on you and we shall do 
what you want us to do! But surely you don’t adopt these 
methods because you think they are wrong and you follow die 
democratic, way of handling the situation.” Nehru noded his 
approval of what I said. I asked Nehru if he felt sure of China’s 
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friendship for India. Nehru ssdd i “Oh yes, China is very friendly 
to us‘, very friendly. I do not anticipate any trouble from China.” 

I rubbed it in: “Are you sure that China would not stab you in 
the back?” Nehru said, “I am quite sure China is friendly to us 
and will not make any trouble for us.” 

The time was now 1-15: I was with Nehru for more than 40 
minutes. I thanked him for what he had told me and coming back 
to housing I asked him to go ahead with full speed and I said 
that 1 would keep on harassing him through my letters to the 
Press. He said: “Please keep on writing to me.” 

Nehru was throughout most friendly and was listening to me 
with full attention. He was never vague and did not show any 
signs of being pre-occupied or worried with other matters. He 
gave me an impression of struggle, courage and confidence. 

Thus in July 1952, Nehru assured me that China would not stab 
him in the back but within less than six years, China stabbed 
India and Nehru in the back and tore off mercilessly and brutally 
all Nehru’s ideas of Panchshila and friendship with China. China 
has illegally taken possession of 12,000 square miles of India’s 
Himalayan land. 

In the second week of November 1959, the following letter 
signed by me appeared in the Times of India: 

“Prime Minister Nehru has done well and frankly admitted that 
his foreign policy, as far as China is concerned, has failed. This 
is what one expected of a man of moral courage. 

“I would like to repeat and emphasize five points which he 
raised in his Press Conference on November 5: (1) he said, his 
policy in regard to China has failed: (2) he will continue to follow 
the policy of non-alignment; (3) he will discuss with President 
Eisenhower when the latter comes to New Delhi, the India-China 
border problem; (4) he said that if there is a war between India 
and China it would not be an isolated war but it would plunge, 
the whole world into it; and (5) he added that India is strong 
j militarily to resist all aggression. He wants to continue his policy 
of conciliation but he added, “Trust in God and keep your powder 
dry”. The first phrase “Trust in God” is explained to mean conti¬ 
nuation of our conciliatory policy. 

“As regards Mr. Nehru’s statement that he will continue his 
policy ot non-alignment, a British diplomat, an.ex-member of the 
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Briti^ Cabinet, told me in Singapore in June 1955, that Mr. Nehru 
could well afford to be neutral because he knows he has the 
strength of the West behind him. It is not necessary to read too 
much into Mr. Nehru’s statement that President Eisenhower and 
he would discuss the India-China border problem. The inference 
is obvious; die British diplomat was right. Mr. Nehru certainly 
knows that he has with him the strength and support of the West, 
particularly the U.S.A. and the U.K.” 

I have considered it necessary to refer to China’s betrayal of 
India because the Communist Party of India has taken an anti¬ 
national attitude and will do its worst to foment troubles in the 
industrial world of India with a view to sabotage production. 

I met Mr. Chester Bowles, the U.S. Ambassador, on 9th July 
and later Mr. Garner, U.K.’s Acting High Commissioner. 

The Government of India nominated me as their representative 
on the Committee for the Housing Seminar to be held during 
Christmas week in 1952 and this gave me an opportunity to go to 
New Delhi practically every month during that year. The Seminar 
was inaugurated by Prime Minister Nehru and many interesting 
papers, mostly technical, were read and discussions followed. 

On 27th October, 1952, Mr. Chester Bowles, U.S. Ambassador, 
wrote to me: 

“.... We have been working on a programme for Mr. C. C. 
Desai to see some of our housing projects in the United States. 
We also hope he will be able to see Mr. Foley and some of our 
people in Puerto Rico and Tuskegee. I certainly appreciate your 
interest in this matter and hope that our efforts will be successful.” 

I met Nehru again on 9th May, 1954, in New Delhi on my way 
to Malaya and on 4th June, 1956 in Bombay. 

It is the penalty of politics that today’s hero is tomorrow’s back 
number. Dr. Besant was forgotten when the Gandhian era was 
firmly established. The last years of Dr. Besant’s life were spent 
in comparative isolation, although as the elective head of the 
Theosophical Organisation for an unbroken period (A 25 years till 
her death, she inspired the actions and even thoughts of many* 
eminent Indians. A grateful country will today cherish the 
memory cff the British woman who dedicated her life to India and 
served her adopted country in countless directions, leaving a rich , 
and colourful heritage. 
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On 6th August^ 1956t 1 wrote to Prime Minister Nehru the 
following letter after he returned from London where he unviriled 
Lokmanya Tilak’s portrait on the occasion of Lokmanya Hlak’s 
birth centenary: 

enclose my article on Lokmanya Tilak, which appear¬ 
ed in the Times of India of 23rd July. 

*‘My puropse in sending this article to you is to draw 
your attention to the work done by Dr. Besant in creating 
the atmosphere for demanding Home Rule for India long 
before Gandhiji appeared on the Indian political horizon. 
Lord Sinha prerided at the Bombay Congress in December 
1915. The British Government with Austen Chamberlain 
as the Secretary of State for India were considering a 
scheme of reforms for India. When Austen Chamberlain 
read Lord Sinha’s Presidential Address, he gave up all idea 
of pushing forward this scheme and said: “India can wait”. 
This was the reaction produced on him by the mildness of 
Lord Sinha’s address. Sir Phirozshah Mehta opposed Mrs. 
Besant's efforts to get Tilak in the Congress, but it was her 
perseverence that succeeded and Tilak attended the Luck¬ 
now Congress. But for Mrs. Besant it would not have 
been possible for Tilak to come to Congress. In many ways 
the Lucknow Congress changed the wholie atmosphere of 
moderatism and the Congress become “extremist” with Tilak 
and Besant as leaders. This was the first Congress which 
I attended as a delegate. 

“I was disappointed at your speech in London unveiling 
Lokmanya’s portrait; you made no reference to Dr. Besant’s 
work in connection with the Freedom Movement. It is 
true that Dr. Besant opposed Gandhiji’s civil disobedience 
and non-co-operation movement; so did Tilak, who died 
50 days before the non-co-operation resolution was passed 
at the special session of the Calcutta Congress late in 
September, 1920. I remember that Jinnah, Umar, Shankerlal 
Jamnadas, Jayakar and myself arrived at Howrah station by 
^ special train. Pandit Motilal came to meet Jinnah and 
told him in my presence using rather strong language “Let 
us save the country from Gandhiji. He wants us to boycott 
the new legislatures under the Montague Act, but we should 
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hot dlow him to do so.'* Unfortunately, the N. C. O. Re¬ 
solution was passed, C. R. Das and Dr. Besant opposing it. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, however, voted with ^e Resolution, 
because of his respect and affection for Gandhiji. The 
events of the last nine years, including your work as Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, prove that Dr. Besant was 
right in opposing Gandhiji’s non-co-operation and civil dis¬ 
obedience movement. What 1 am saying here now in this 
letter to you, I have said in my 85 page book on Gandhiji, 
which was published in May, 1950. 

*T myself think and many others agree with me that if we 
had followed the Besant way in politics, we would have 
gained Swaraj by 1930 or 1931 and without partition. But 
it is fruitless to discuss the might-have-beens of history 
and to argue whether Dr. Besant was right or Gandhiji was 
right. All the same whether you agree with Dr. Besant or 
not, you cannot forget the great work she did in politics as 
well as in social reform, educational and religious move¬ 
ments. Mrs. Besant with an international reputation also 
put India on the map of the world and President Wilson 
wrote to Prime Minister Lloyd George in regard to her in¬ 
ternment in June, 1917. This was the beginning of the United 
States’ interest in India’s Independence, taken up once 
again by President Roosevelt. I feel strongly on this sub¬ 
ject. India may have many faults but I hope and believe that 
ingratitude is not one of them. 

“I am sure, you will not mind this personal letter, as you 
will understand and appreciate the friendly spirit with 
which I have written. Though, I think, you disagreed with 
Dr. Besant and many aspects of the Thesophical Society — 
and with many thesophists, you would certainly acknow¬ 
ledge the spade work which Dr. Besant did in regard to 
India’s Fight for Freedom.” 

I did not e]q>ect that the Prime Ministers, so soon after his re¬ 
turn, would have either the time or inclination to reply to this 
critical letter. But he replied immediately — 7th August p- the 
very day that he received my letter. 

He wrote: 

“Thank you for your letter of August <5th. When I un- 
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veiled Lokmanya Tilak’s portrait in LcHidcm, I was not deal¬ 
ing with the freedom movement as a whole. I spoke for 
barely five or six minutes. There is no question of my for¬ 
getting Mrs. Besant’s great part in India's struggle for 
freedom.” 

It was my happy expeiience that Nehru generally always repli¬ 
ed to my letters within 48 hours of receiving them. His last letter 
to me was written on 28th September, 1963, in reply to mine of 
27th September. His replies were short, to the point and not 
evasive. He answered frankly, he did not mind criticism. 

There were two other equally good correspondents, Lord Attlee 
and Sir C.P. Ramaswamy Aiyar. Lord Attlee always, replied 
promptly so did Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar. Sir C. P. passed 
away at the age of 87 last year in September (1966). Lord Attlee 
was now an octogenerian when he passed away. He typed his own 
letters, but sometimes wrote by his own hand. 

Nehru's decline came frcrni 1953 onwards. He resisted for 
some time the demand for linguistic provinces. But in the latter 
part of 1953 he agreed to separate Andhra from Madras. This 
was the beginning of the trouble. Lord Attlee met Nehru a few 
months later in New Delhi. Lord Attlee wrote to me that Nehru 
told him that though Nehru had }nelded on the question of 
separation of Andhra from Madras he would not yield further 
on any more linguistic provinces. Attlee wrote to me a long 
hand-written letter asking how Nehru could resist demand for more 
linguistic provinces. 

And so it happened and Nehru yielded by appointing the States 
Re-organisation Committee. Ever since then separatist tenden¬ 
cies, a narrow provincialism, selfishness and chaotic conditions 
leading to violence and destruction of property and more and 
more demands for further re-distribution of States have arisen. 
The second serious blunder which Nehru made was to take V. K. 
Krishna Menon, the crypto-Communist in his Cabinet, and made 
him the Defence Minister and sent him to the United Nations as 
the Leader of the Indian Delegation. 

Nelfru said he had adopted a policy of non-alignment and 
would not join any military block. But his non-alignment tended 
tpwards partiality for Russia and China. China as I told him, as 
far back as July, 1952, stabbed him and India in the back. Nehru 
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concealed from the country how China was misbehaving with 
India. 

Then his health gave way. In February, 1962 a close friend of 
his, who travelled with Nehru for four days during the 1962 
election campaign told me “Henceforward we have to deal with a 
fading Prime Minister.” I asked him how long it would take for 
Prime Minister Nehiu to fade away completely. His answer 
was two or three years at the most. Nehru passed away on May 
24th, 1964. His economic policies were based on the Communist 
policies of the early Thirties. He gave too much importance to 
the Public Sector. The misfortunes of India today are in no 
small way responsible for the wrong policies and mistakes of 
Nehru. Gandhiji and Nehru have left a bad legacy for India and 
it may take us years to liquidate the evil effects of this legacy. 

POST SCRIPT 

Last year I wrote to a friend about the publication of my Book 
“India's Fight far Freedom — 1913-37: An Eye Y^itness' Stonj" 
She replied: — 

“I am glad and deeply happy that you are keeping alive 
with a few more books — and the latest being “India Fights for 
Freedom”. Now this is a long stctfy of long ago. What you should 
write about is not about India’s fight for freedom — since Freedom 
has been gained, lived, digested, mis-used and destroyed. You must 
write such themes as how “Re-organisalion of States” in India 
could be dismantled — how “Each man in India could feel free 
and secure” — and such themes as how to get a morsel of food 
for every individual in India without having to stand in an endless 
queue. You who have the gift of writing could write some thought- 
provoking booklets that could be read by every man in the street.” 
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